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DOCTOR SPHINX 


CHAPTER I 


“Goop-BYE. Let me hear from you.” 

*T will.” Calleen Mayner looked up at the speaker 
with a trust—and something deeper in her eyes that 
might have betrayed volumes to any one but Donald 
Warburton. But the tall, bonnie doctor bending over 
her and gently shaking her hand was, perhaps, one of 
those obtuse and hopeless born-bachelors, better able 
to diagnose at a glance, with accuracy, the most baf- 
fling case of surgery, than to detect even the most 
palpable evidence of the presence of the little quiver- 
bearing arbiter of human destiny. 

It had all come about rather ridiculously, anyway. 

Six years ago, when Calleen had just been graduated 
from Vassar, if any one had ventured to hint, even, 
that she would some day be weak enough to succumb 
to the charms of a man, she would have greeted such 
an insinuation with a hearty laugh; and then and there 
would have challenged the accuser to a match game of 


tennis—her favorite method of settling, finally, all 
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questions of doubt. You see she was an expert player, 
and sure of winning her game. 

And now, this morning, at the age of twenty-six,— 
just when a young woman ought to be cultivating a 
little sense, and feel perfectly sure that she no longer 
stands in any danger of falling into the meshes of any 
wily god, Calleen was surprised—and not a little in- 
dignant to discover that she was being very strongly 
stirred by a man: a man, at that, whose trousers bagged 
perceptibly at the knee, and whose shoes betrayed 

‘signs of having done long service. . . . For years 
he had been her stand-by. And now—alas! here he 
stood, to-day, bending over her—surprisingly entwined 
in her affection, and upsetting all her calculations. 

Lawn tennis was at the bottom of the mischief—she 
saw that only too plainly now. 

In those bread and butter days, she had fallen into 
the habit of engaging in spirited encounters over the 
net with Donald, then a tall, rather slender young dis- 
ciple of Ausculapius—a fledgling from Belleview. He 
was the chum of her brother. At first she had deemed 
him brusque, rather countrified, and very ungallant. 
But he was a doughty wielder of the racket. Calleen 
had gradually learned to respect (secretly) his prowess 
on the court, though she openly made fun of his awk- 
wardness. Donald’s length and ardor at times proved 
to much for his bodily equilibrium; and he afforded 
his short opponent ample food for laughter, every now 
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and then, by sprawling headlong over himself, in val- 
iant efforts to capture her cut balls. 

When a young woman laughs at a man, it is a sign 
of danger. Pity is akin to love, but mirth is its 
mother. Calleen did not know that then; else, you 
may be very sure, she would have hung up her racket 
in hot haste, and betaken herself resolutely to her 
books. She had, long before, determined to leave senti- 
ment to others, and to cultivate only what in life is 
high. 

From tennis to talks is an easy transition. On many 
occasions, our agile enthusiast felt that she needed the 
good advice of a friend. As a rule, brothers are not 
nearly so clever at untangling their sisters’ difficulties 
as brothers’ chums are. So Donald was gradually 
elevated into a sympathetic court of appeals, to which 
all perplexing questions were submitted, for final ver- 
dict, by this very independent young woman. The doc- 
tor had a calm, practical way of looking at matters ; 
his voice was soothing ; and his kindness so unvarying 
that, insensibly, she had long ago begun to look up to 
him—as a woman naturally looks up to the man whom 
she secretly admires and, unconsciously, has begun to 
love. 

Calleen’s father was a man of the old school, and a 
German. His favorite expression, “I am master of 
my own house!” was the hall-mark of his attitude 
toward his family. No one might make a move of any 
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kind, without first asking his permission. He did not 
believe that women were capable of handling money ; 
and he was brusque, even in his kindliest moods. His 
children, obliged to cringe for every favor, were more 
often refused than indulged; and had to account for 
every penny, like guilty spendthrifts. 

Calleen was sensitive. She shrank from begging for 
the necessities of life; and, long ago, had rebelled at 
the idea of living on the bounty of another—even 
though that other were her father. She felt that she 
had power and talent that ought to make her self-sup- 
porting, and consequently, selfrespecting. 

On confiding the matter to “ The Judge,” as she was 
fond of dubbing her oracle, he had given her his en- 
tire sympathy, and encouraged her in the idea of inde- 
pendence. 

She had first tried teaching; and was successful, 
both as a private tutor in Buffalo, for pin-money, and 
as a self-reliant instructor of mathematics in a board- 
ing school in New York. But she worked harder than 
her pupils; and the result did not please her. She de- 
cided that she must follow some other ealling, that 
would enable her to conserve strength: teaching was 
sapping away the best energies of her mind and soul; 
and there was no profit in the arduous work. 

She had heard of a school of stenography in Brook- 
lyn whose graduates, as a rule, became court stenog- 
raphers. She believed that, so far as mental equip- 
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ment was concerned, she was well fitted to become 
one. That might, eventually, lead to the law. She 
laid the matter before her tall adviser. He approved 
of the idea. And when he understood how Calleen 
was situated, financially,—that her father would not 
lend her the sum necessary to enable her to carry on 
her studies, he offered to supply the money. 

She gave him a note for two years; adding, however, 
that she was not at all certain that she would be able 
to meet the obligation on time. He assured her that 
he was willing to wait until the money could be repaid 
with convenience. He objected to taking the note ; 
but Callean insisted. 

She was now leaving for New York, to carry out the 
plan. 

She did not confide the situation to others. They 
would only ask embarrassing questions. She had 
already learned that it is not wise to make explanations, 
when you are about to embark on a new enterprise. 
She was not sure that she was going to be successful : 
in case of failure, it would be just as well that she had 
not published her intention to a wide circle of friends 
and detractors. 


Doctor Warburton had come to the station to see her 
off—there could be no mistake about that. Her heart 
gave a great leap of gladness, when he came forward to 
greet her. She was vexed at that leap; but it was a 
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leap, nevertheless. As she looked into his eager eyes, 
she softened, very unwillingly. 

‘He is the best and kindest man I know,” she re- 
pented. 

After that, Donald held full sway. She rejoiced in 
his presence. With a sinking heart, she realized that 
she would soon be far away. 

She was rather late: he had evidently been waiting 
for her. They had to run, so as to have the trunk 
checked in time for it to leave on the train. As the 
doctor stood talking to the baggage-master, Calleen 
thought that he looked a very king. 

He jumped on the train after her. When it slowly 
began to move, he earnestly looked into her eyes and 
said the words quoted in the opening of this chapter. 
Then, handing her a paper bag which he had been con- 
cealing under his arm, he turned and swiftly left the 
coach. 

Calleen felt very happy that the doctor had asked 
her to write. She had not expected it. 

As they were creeping out of the station, she looked 
out of the window: she could not catch a glimpse of 
him anywhere. She was ready to cry from disappoint- 
ment. ‘He doesn’t care for me, at all!” 

At that moment she spied a well worn sailor hat and 
a pair of baggy-kneed trousers. Two intense grey 
eyes were piercing searchingly through the window. 
Calleen ducked her head—just in time to escape their 
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shafts. She was silly enough to blush. Then she 
eraned her neck; and, furtively peeping over the 
window-ledge, greedily watched a pair of old shoes 
until they faded into mere dots in the distance. A 
feeling of exultation now took entire possession of her 
—she had discovered something so rare and precious, 
that she dared not disclose it, even to herself. 

Unconsciously, she was hugging Donald’s bag close 
to her side. By and by she became aware of its pres- 
ence. She opened it. It contained four large peaches. 
Calleen took a prolonged peep of delight at their 
downy pinkness; then carefully laid the precious 
burden on the rack. 

“Donnie is very good: I love him.” 

She looked at the bag. By and by she lifted it out 
of the rack; opened it; drew out a peach; took a bite. 

“T love him. I love him,” she triumphed. 

She took another bite, and found it very delicious. 
Those peaches were the only gift that Donald had ever 
presented to Calleen. She could not bear to eat them. 
But they did look tempting. Well, anyway, Donnie 
had given them to her to eat. She took another 
generous mouthful. The fate of that peach was sealed. 

All the way from Buffalo to Albany, this foolish 
young woman nibbled lovingly at her fruit. She did 
not take a bite very often—she wished to keep her 
treasures as long as possible. She was conscience 
stricken when she found that they were all gone. 
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Perhaps the unusual qualities of the peaches trans- 
ferred themselves to Calleen’s window. She had often 
before traveled over the New York Central; but the 
landscape had never seemed so beautiful. The Mohawk 
sang new songs to her ear as, deep-walled and foam- 
dashing, its waters seethed up and down the boulders 
of its ruddy-grey bed at Little Falls. Unsuspected 
sources of delight unfolded themselves to her beaming 
eyes as they rested tenderly on the unruffled Hudson 
at that bend where, with a suggestion of The Unknown 
in the blue heights gradually rising to hem it in, it en- 
trances the beholder into forgetting the dust and grime 
of Albany. 

At Fishkill she took the ferry, to cross the river to 
Newburgh. She stood on the stern of the boat, out- 
side, low down—almost skimming the surface of the 
water, and drinking in its freshness in a transport of 
delight. This was her first visit to the famous revolu- 
tionary stronghold. Her eyes turned with lively in- 
terest toward the towering, verdure-clad battlements 
with which Nature has so impregnably fortified the 
town. So rapt was she in contemplation of their 
beauty, that she forgot to look for the schoolmate 
whom she was going to visit; forgot to care for her 
baggage ; forgot to leave the boat. She was oblivious 
of everything but the strange blending of love and 
patriotism welling up joyously within her and filling 
her with the ecstasy of a child, over that far-seeing 
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Beneficence that so softeningly merges these menacing 
grey-green rocks with the blue-gold glory of sky and 
water. 

“Donnie’s as grand, as strong, and as tall as that 
mountain,” she sang in her heart, rejoicing, as she 
looked up at the highest peak. 

“Calleen! Calleen! Jump off! The boat will leave 
in a moment!” a voice called out distractedly from the 
pier. The words brought the dreamer back to earth. 
With a joyful ejaculation, she cleared the bridge and 
was folded into the enthusiastic arms of Charlotte 
Wells, who was overjoyed, now that their long post- 
poned reunion had at last become a fact. 

“ Why did you wait so long?” the latter asked, when 
Calleen’s baggage had been rescued. ‘Daydreams 
again, I'll wager!” 

Smiling down benignantly on her companion’s trim 
black traveling dress, Charlotte took hasty inventory 
of her friend’s other toilet charms; and was delighted 
to discover that they had lost none of that daintiness 
which had been characteristic of Calleen’s dress, even 
when she was a dig at college. She also saw, with 
satisfaction, that five years of teaching had not left any 
disagreeable traces in her former roommate’s features. 

“You are the same old girl as ever: I’m thankful for 
that!” the hostess concluded aloud, in content. 

“You have not changed so egregiously, either, 
Ch’lotte,” the other retorted, laughing. “I declare it 
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is a relief to find that Father Tempus hasn’t stamped 
you with the marks of an old maid much more strongly 
than he has your faithful chum!” 

“Yet you do seem changed, somehow,” Charlotte 
resumed, puzzled,—one eye on the horse, the other on 
her companion, whom. she was furtively studying. 
“You seem to have grown softer, as it were.” She 
hesitated, as if not quite sure how to define the change 
in her friend. “Just as if you were in love!” 

They were turning au abrupt curve in the road. 
Charlotte had to do some careful steering, and the 
horse required both the driver’s eyes, now,—else that 
close student of human nature might have detected 
some telltale corroboration of this conjecture in the 
vivid flush which all at once suffused the face of her 
guest. Still, she might have attributed that glow to 
the sunset. 

“Here we are at last.” 

In silence, they drove through a winding avenue of 
lofty elms and maples. Gradually,a broad old colonial _ 
mansion came into view—the homestead of the Wells. 
Secure from neighboring eyes, it spread out grandly 
under the trees. The vast surrounding acreage, the 
smooth-shaven lawns, with their dark bosky shrubs and 
majestic arborage, were like a vision of Paradise to 
Calleen’s travel-tired eyes. 

The entire family stood in the doorway to greet her. 
A delicious feeling of peace, which she had not known 
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in years, stole over her. She realized that she was wel- 
come. These were friends who could understand and 
sympathize with her enthusiasm over nature. And 
with that feeling came a sweeter confidence in her own 


powers. 


Charlotte and her guest spent day after day, follow- 
ing the breezes and delving into the charms of town 
and country. They hardly knew which to like best— 
the quaint old burgh, with its pleasing jumble of sub- 
stantial old colonial houses and pretentious later archi- 
tectural flights of wealthy summer residents; or the 
abrupt mountains, clothed with rigid pine and scanty 
verdure ; or the Hudson grandly sweeping, ever chang- 
ing, around the base of the royal rocks—yet compelled 
by pride to linger, regretfully, to rival with burnished 
dimple and sparkling flow and graceful, limpid curve, 
the sublimity of these heights, spanned by the myriad- 
hued floating arch overhead. 

The days flew by. Though the Wellses hospitality 
urged her to stay, Calleen felt that work was her goal, 
and that it was her duty to hasten to attain it. 

So, determined, she set her face Gothamwards. But 
the pleasure that she had found in the society of these 
genuine people made all the more desperate the loneli- 
ness which forced itself upon her when, at last, she 
was settled in a stifling boarding house in Gramercy 
Park. 
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In spite of homesickness, however, she wrote very 
cheerfully to Donald. It was a long, rather rambling 
letter. She prided herself that it was sufficiently in- 
different in tone to conceal the sentiment between the 
lines. She had not neglected to intersperse a few 
delicate hints, also, as to the advisability that a gentle- 
man look very carefully to his toilet. She hoped that 
he would take them gracefully. “Baggy knees and 
_ shabby boots!” she mused. “Bachelors never know 
what is proper, anyway. But he has the best heart in 
the world!” She posted the enthusiastic epistle, in 
glad anticipation of being rewarded with a speedy 
answer. 


Ses* 
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CHAPTER II 


CALLEEN had been at work, now, several weeks, and 
was attending classes in Brooklyn. The long jaunt 
from New York and back again, each day, stole too 
many precious hours from study. So she had to search 
all over the City of Churches, until, finally, she found 
a home with a former preceptress of hers—now in 
charge of the boarding department of a leading school 
for young ladies. 

This matron was one of that large army of Southern 
women now so numerous in New York and its twin 
city, who make a living in providing comfortable homes 
for thousands of strangers who, otherwise, would have 
to be content to roost in boarding houses. To be able 
to transform a hostelry into a home—to cause the 
transient dweller under your roof to feel that he is a 
part of your own family, is no mean art. The great 
cities of the North owe a large debt of gratitude to 
these charming, helpful women, who never lose—in 
spite of the cares of a business life,—that friendly spirit 
of hospitality with which their early training has im- 
bued them. Their sympathy gives them great influence 
over the youth, especially, who, in a new environment, 
are subject to many new temptations; and, while these 
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tactful good Samaritans, as a rule, do not amass much 
wealth, they heap up for themselves treasures of good 
will and appreciation rich enough to last a lifetime. 

Madame Depellisier would have been pronounced a 
superior woman, whether encountered in a Paris salon 
or in our.own plebeian Fulton Market—to which latter 
place she by no means disdained to go, from motives of 
economy. 

Of fine old Huguenot stock—tall, dark and magnifi- 
cent, she was of an Indian type of beauty. Her large, 
liquid brown eyes burned luminous with intelligent 
sympathy. Their beauty was still further heightened 
by the sweet firmness of her delicate red lips. Though 
past forty, she walked erect as a queen—with that 
lithesome grace which one looks for only in the very 
young. Her rich voice had a peculiarly soothing South 
Carolinian intonation; and her heart was generous 
enough to hold, undivided, the love of the twenty 
girls who all had fallen into the habit of ealling her 
‘“« Mother.” 

She had, long since, well learned the cruel lessons 
enforced by the civil war upon every well-bred, wealth- 
surrounded woman of the South. Her father, who 
prided himself on the fact that no child of his had 
ever been denied anything that money could buy, had 
made a great pet of her. Just before the war she had 
married a prosperous physician—of whom the very first 
battle for The Cause had bereft her. Father and 
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brothers, too, were slain: every vestige of their great 
riches was swept away by the floods of Yankee vandals 
—not even a roof remained to shelter her helpless little 
one. To Honorée, to whom life had hitherto meant 
only a succession of joyous holidays, the world had in- 
deed become a stern reality. 

She pondered. Love for her child sharpened her 
wits. Her resolution was made. Facing countless 
dangers—with her baby in her arms, she penetrated 
into the Union lines. Seeking the quartermaster, she 
volunteered to become an intermediary for obtaining 
food supplies for the Northern army,—her only stipu- 
lation being that he would pay her justly for her serv- 
ices. 

Touched by her magnificent physique and by the 
devoted motherhood that had inspired her to overcome 
a great natural timidity and reserve, the warm-hearted 
officer promised to give her a trial, and to protect her 
by every means within his power. He soon found that 
he had indeed stumbled upon a treasure. Honorée 
Depellisier discharged her arduous duties with signal 
success; and many a Union soldier, to this day, finds 
cause to bless the ardent rebel for her gentle adminis- 
trations when he was wounded. 

When the war was ended, there was still the crying 
need that she bestir herself, to keep her little girl from 
starving. Smothering the bitterness in her heart 
against the cruel Yankees—their ruthless destruction of 
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her home was still a rankling wound—she came to the 
North, where her elegant manner and strong, com- 
manding nature soon obtained for her a position as as- 
sistant matron in the leading college for women. ‘There 
she had remained—content to live a quiet, routine ex- 
istence, far away from the din of the world, until her 
daughter had grown into womanhood. The troublous 
times in which the latter had been born had left their 
mark on her constitution : she was pale, delicate, and 
easily depressed. 

A young woman can live in a woman’s college happy 
and contented for a lifetime, and never miss the society 
of men. But Sarah’s mother felt that it would be 
a wise and healthful thing for her daughter to be 
thrown into closer relations with the opposite sex. So, 
when the child’s mind had become well stored with the 
riches of knowledge, and she had developed into an at- 
tractive young woman, Madame Depellisier, resigning 
her responsible position, had moved to Brooklyn—there 
to become the matron of the fine school in which Cal- 
leen was now making her home. 

Madame had the wise intention of marrying her 
daughter to the first suitable man whom she might find 
worthy of that honor. But for a long time Sarah was 
such an invalid, her mother’s anxious plans for the 
future seemed doomed to unfulfilment. 

However, during the July preceding the opening of 
this chronicle, quite accidentally the Depellisiers had 
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strayed into the Adirondacks. Whether it was the 
fine, bracing atmosphere of that balsam belt that had 
wrought the surprising change in Sarah—or the ar- 
dent devotion of an unlooked-for cavalier, who proved 
to be very refreshing, no one could exactly tell. At 
any rate, in the fall she returned to Brooklyn with a 
pretty pink in her cheeks, a merry sparkle in her eyes 
and an ambition in her gait—that spoke volumes for 
the benefits to be derived from a sojourn in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

One of Madame Depellisier’s girls—who had come 
back early—began to surmise that a man was solely 
responsible for the improvement in Sarah’s health; for, 
on wandering (quietly) into the drawing-room one 
evening, she had discovered one kissing Sarah behind 
the door—a proceeding so entirely contrary to any of 
the precedents set by the elegantly regulated Depelli- 
sier establishment, that she felt impelled to go at once 
to her room and write all about it to the nineteen 
other girls; and succeeded in so thoroughly exciting 
their curiosity and enthusiasm over the romance, that 
every one of them returned on time, in order to be able 
to see for herself how the courtship was progressing. 

Calleen enjoyed the mystery, too. Her maturer 
judgment told her that there was no likelihood of any 
kissing going on within the range of Madame Depel- 
lisier’s watchful eyes, without at least some very cogent 
reason to warrant such scandalous proceeding. 
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Her surmise proved to be correct. Madame called 
her into her room one evening, gave the history of the 
affair, and concluded by asking the eager listener what 
she thought of the young man. 

His name was Jacob Van Schaick—not very poetical, 
to be sure; but substantial and practical sounding, as a 
good old Dutch name has aright to be. And Jacob 
was no less substantial than his name. His broad, 
plain face bore all over it the stamp of square honesty 
and of a noble manhood. He was as blunt and straight- 
forward, as Sarah was finished and politic. He was an 
ardent Republican. The Depellisiers were rebels and 
Democrats. But in spite of occasional political pyro- 
technics, the trio got on excellently together. Cal- 
leen saw that Jacob's native worth and sterling quali- 
ties were the very balancing power needed to develop 
Sarah’s finer possibilities. So she could honestly con- 
gratulate that fortunate young woman’s mother on her 
danghter’s engagement. From sheer amusement, if for 
no other reason, her heart warmed very kindly toward 
this ardent lover. He was forty-five; and when a 
young gentleman of forty-five is hard hit over a lassie 
of thirty—he deserves a little sympathy. 

Jacob called regularly, at least seven times a week. 
The girls kept track of his visits on a calendar. Once 
they checked off as many as sixteen, in seven days. 
He spent a perfect fortune on flowers. But then, no 
one could object to that—Sarah was generous, and 
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always placed them on the dining-room table, where 
everybody might enjoy them. 

In the exuberance of his newly found happiness, 
Jacob even invited the entire Depellisier household to 
be his guests and witness the Columbian parade from 
an expensive front window on Broadway. What the 
carriage and luncheon cost him that day, the girls did 
not dare to calculate; but they realized what a nice 
thing it is to be a member of a family in which a young 
lady is “engaged to a man.” 

Next day, though, he had the meanness to wander 
off by himself with Sarah, on a yacht, to see the naval 
parade. The girls felt very much aggrieved, to be 
deprived of the opportunity of studying what they 
knew must be the most interesting stage of all, in the 
evolution of their househoid romance. But they had 
to make the most of the situation and, instead, to 
accept an invitation to watch the fleets—Mother 
Depellisier was to be their chaperon—from a very 
favorable point on Ellis Island. 

They all agreed that the American vessels looked the 
trimmest; but they perfectly doted on those magnifi- 
cent Germans—their uniforms were irresistible. Per- 
haps our navvies are addicted to the bicycle when on 
land; anyhow, their legs are altogether too thin and 
crooked to be at all fascinating. ‘Those French vessels 
were too cute for anything. They were such saucy 
mites, and bristled so with guns. It was very vexing, 
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to have to study out a vessel’s nationality, so, from 
those flags—half the time you couldn’t tell whether 
you were looking at a Spanish or at a Japanese man- 
of-war. 

By and by, they grew tired of watching so many 
vessels stringing along. The commissioner of im- 
migration invited them into his office. They took 
possession of the cozy chamber and began to devour 
jam sandwiches. 

They entreated their host to have them shown over 
the island. The cholera scare as yet having scarcely 
subsided, one of the girls refused to accompany the party, 
for fear that she might breathe in some of the germs. 
Calleen volunteered to help Madame Depellisier keep 
the girls in check—the sea air was making them quite 
unmanageable. 

They all walked over to the immigrant station. It 
was clean and well kept. Cautiously they filed into 
the spreading wooden building and looked curiously 
about, to see what it was like. The accompanying 
official explained matters to the girls; who, like a score 
of inquisitive magpies, kept chirping at him a con- 
tinuous volley of unanswerable questions. They pried 
into every corner, not slighting a single box or hamper. 
They even inspected the disinfected baggage of an 
immigrant which, a short time before, had been 
brought up the bay in the cholera-stricken Normania. 
“ That’s mighty good whisky : we’re holding it to see if 
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germs will develop,” the guide said, longingly eyeing a 
large wicker-cased demijohn that he was holding up for 
inspection. 

The poor, shapeless bundles of the immigrants, their 
doleful packs of bedding—strewn about anywhere on 
the floor, excited the sympathy of the girls. They 
asked to be led into the receiving station. 

There they were greeted by a sight, the like of which 
not one of them, probably, may ever see again. A 
large number of German and Russian immigrants, 
lately landed, cooped behind high wire netting, like 
cattle, was waiting to be inspected. All wore a sad 
and homesick expression, and stared at the well 
groomed visitors in open-eyed astonishment. 

The Germans, for the most part, were clean, whole- 
some, orderly. Their broad, round faces shone from 
much scrubbing, and they looked intelligent and vigor- 
ous. Quite a contrast to the Russians, who wore ex- 
ceedingly long, filthy ragged coats,—in many cases 
covered with vermin. Soap and water evidently do 
not enter largely into the family worship of the Slavs. 
Their faces, often expressing native intelligence, are 
stolid and sullen. To Calleen, it seemed as if America 
were a land of hope to the sturdy Germans, peering 
out mildly at her from their stall behind the netting: 
a land of prey to the poor Russians, who, glaring 
moodily into space from beneath cumbrous caps, looked 
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like fierce were-wolves, ready to snap at and devour 
everything that might fall in their way. 

One shaggy-headed, iron-grey Russ, with bright steel 
eyes and a rough, uncared for beard, in long rusty sur- 
tout all tattered and rent from the neck to the tips of 
his clumsy, worn boots, looked like a veritable, though 
disgusting, patriarch. His very uncouthness appealed 
to your sympathy. At the end of a heavy, club like, 
knotted cane, he carried a dirty bandanna-covered 
bundle. From the loving manner in which his eyes 
often turned to it, you knew that the little pack must 
contain his all. At his side stood a sore-headed woman, 
loathsomely covered with writhing vermin. But there 
was hopeful promise in the bright little fellow whose 
grimy hand she was clasping: he was as cheerful and 
as full of animal spirits as his parents were forlorn. 

Instinctively, Calleen’s lunch-basket flew open, and 
the starved little boy’s earthy fists were filled with 
cake and sandwiches—handed to him rather gingerly 
through the meshes of the netting. He ate ravenously 
—tlien cried for more in gutterals. 

One of the girls handed her box to a bashful young 
German standing near. Taking off his hat respectfully, 
he thanked her in a musical voice. Then, gathering 
father, mother, brothers and sisters around him, he 
gave to each an equal share of the goodies—reserving 
only a crust for himself. This touched the heart of a 
kind old lady, who, by this time, had joined Madame 
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Depellisier’s party. She gave him the generous re- 
mains of her luncheon. This he divided with several 
hungry little urchins who had crowded up and were 
wistfully looking on. The donation of lunch-boxes 
now became general: not an immigrant was slighted. 

A sweet-faced, yellow-haired young German girl 
stood quite by herself in a corner. She was a graceful 
creature: well-dressed, and mannerly in speech and 
action. Speaking to the shy little thing in her own 
tongue, Calleen found that the child’s parents both had 
died of cholera on their way to America. She had no 
friends in this country—only an old aunt in Germany, 
to whom she was waiting to be returned. The girl 
was overwhelmed with sorrow at her loss. But if 
kisses and macaroons and kind words of sympathy 
have any potency at all to heal the wounds of grief, 
the weeping little maiden must have found much to 
comfort her that afternoon. 

The sight of all this poverty was depressing. The 
girls had never before seen anything of the kind. 
They felt relieved when, finally, the barge came 
to carry them back to their well-appointed school 
home. 

“Oh dear! To think of all those people coming to 
this country! They are so poor and forlorn, they will 
become only more hopeless, more discontented when 
they contrast our prosperity with their own condition. 
Those grewsome Russians make me shudder, they look 
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so fierce,” Madame sighed, as they were leaving the 
island. 


That night, after coming home, Calleen_at once sat 
down and wrote a short, impulsive note to Doctor War- 
burton. Over three weeks had now passed since she 
had sent the first letter ; and he had not yet answered it. 
He must be very busy. Still, she could not help feel- 
ing hurt. But she must thank him, anyway, for his 
kindness in letting her come to this large city, in which 
she could enjoy such exceptional privileges and could 
enlarge her view of things. A feeling of sweetness ex- 
alted her very soul while she was penning the words: 
yet a vague uneasiness possessed her, even in the re- 
joicing. She had not heard asingle word from Donald. 

Two days later, she would have given anything not 
to have sent that second letter. The doctor had not 
deigned to respond even to the one which had been 
written at his request. She tingled all over with 
mortification whenever she faced that fact. But she 
plunged into her work with redoubled vigor—deter- 


mined to win that man’s respect, in spite of her fool- 
ishness. 
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CHAPTER III 


CALLEEN was deeply interested in the study of sten- 
ography. She was always deeply interested in any task 
which she set out to master. This was her first attempt 
at making an automaton of herself; and she found the 
process very absorbing. 

She was one of a class of five. Her teacher was a 
woman of no more than ordinary education—as were 
her classmates, who ranged anywhere from eighteen to 
forty years of age. 

She was somewhat mortified to find that, in spite of 
her thorough educational equipment—in spite of an 
intellect that worked more quickly than that of any of 
her classmates—she was nothing more nor less than a 
bungler at the typewriter. Her fingers all turned to 
clubs the moment they touched the keyboard ; and she 
thumped over its surface like a veritable rabid Wag- 
nerite. She sighed whenever she heard the gentle 
clicking of the others’ instruments; and was obliged to 
confess to herself, honestly and squarely, that she could 
never hope to become a virtuoso on the Remington. 
She stood in great awe of her machine. She made a 
fiasco, even of manipulating the carriage; and found 
herself, at the end of each hour of practice, aching with 
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numbness and racked by a torturing headache which 
dissipated all ambition in excruciating pain. 

Experience taught her, afterward, that her teacher 
possessed no mechanical skill; and for that reason was 
unable to demonstrate clearly how the typewriter should 
be used. Calleen was peculiarly constituted. She had 
to know all the ins and outs of every mechanical instru- 
ment that she handled. ‘These once understood, she 
could work her way out of any difficulty. 

As to the mental part of the work—the mastery of 
the cipher of pots and hooks and stems and shuns— 
that filled her with delight. She triumphed over those 
bagatelles with such ease that, in a short time, she had 
acquired a rate of speed and an accuracy of transcrip- 
tion marvelous both to herself and to the other stu- 
dents. She took no special credit to herself for this 
rapid proficiency—her intellectual training had been 
superior to that of most women. The strict discipline 
to which she had been subjected as a college student 
would have left no excuse for her failing now to con- 
quer any mental obstacle. . . . But alas! her lit- 
tle hands and that trip hammer touch! She felt ut- 
terly discouraged. 

Both her teacher and a court stenographer told her, 
repeatedly, that she could excel in this calling. That 
was exactly what the eager student was hoping for. 
But she noticed that whenever any work was brought 
into the office, the lion’s share was given to a young 
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girl who, though not nearly so accurate as Miss Mayner, 
could rattle off on the typewriter sheet after sheet, at 
lightning speed. 

Calleen hoped that she might obtain a position which 
would involve the taking of notes and the reading of 
them to copyists. With that end in view, she worked 
night and day. She bribed one of the girls to dictate, 
afternoons, while she took notes in shorthand. She 
begrudged the hour which Mother Depellisier forced 
her, each day, to devote to exercise in the open air. 
Still, her health was the better for this friendly inter- 
ference, and she appreciated the kind interest that 
prompted it. 

Her room was in the northwest corner of the house. 
In each adjoining apartment stood a squeaky piano. 
Both these instruments of torture usually were going 
at the same time, at full speed and at highest pitch; 
and their rival manipulators invariably took it into their 
heads to practice, each a different vocal exercise during 
the same period. The ensuing din was not exactly con- 
ducive to success in the study of stenography ; but so 
absorbed was Calleen in her work, she did not heed 
even unearthly noises. Nevertheless, there was an un- 
conscious strain on her nerves which insensibly affected 
her health. The result was that an unsightly eruption 
covered her face. This made her exceedingly sensitive. 
But she hid her discomfiture as best she could, and 
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whenever time permitted, would mingle with the girls, 
trying in vain to forget her cares. 

She seldom received word from home. When she 
did, the news was anything but cheerful. John May- 
ner, insisting on running matters to suit himself, and 
allowing no one else to have a voice in the family gov- 
ernment, daily was becoming more exacting, her letters 
reported. ‘Poor mother: the worst falls upon her!” 
Calleen would despondently think; then, sighing, she 
would begin to work with greater energy than ever. 

As for Donnie, he remained as dumb as the grave. 
She was worried—she could not understand what he 
meant by it. When he had said good-bye at the station 
that morning, he had been so sweet and kind; and 


now She painfully regretted that she had ever 


accepted that loan. Yet she could not but take com- 
fort whenever she seemed again to hear the words 
which, in a soothing voice, he had spoken the evening 
before she had gone away. 

“We are partners. If you had it, I would not need 
to be afraid to take it from you.” 

Calleen knew that this was true. She would gladly 
give him anything that she possessed, were he to ask 
for it, and were it in her power to let him have it. 
And he—was withholding from her the boon of even a 
few kind words! 

Here it was, over two months, now, since that first 
letter had gone: more than a month since she had so 
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impulsively written the second—and not one word 
from the man who, more than any friend in the world, 
was able to cheer and inspire her in her work. 

“Perhaps he feels that I am presuming on his friend- 
ship.” 

The wound of his silence began to rankle deeply in 
her heart. Was he only making fun of her? Men. 
usually enjoy a joke at a woman’s expense. She was 
stung to the quick by the thought that he perhaps was 
experimenting, to see what a goose he could make of 
her. She became so troubled that she could not sleep 
nights. 

She worked all the harder, trying to forget. The 
cheery home letters which the girls were always rush- 
ing in to read to her; their innocent little flirtations ; 
their happy comments on their friends’ epistles,—all 
made her feel desperately lonely. 

Then, to make a bad matter worse, Madame was for- 
ever preaching matrimony at her head. Now that 
Sarah was safe in Jacob’s arms, her mother was anxious 
that every other young woman in whom she took an 
interest should also pass under the yoke. Her frequent 
arguments really became unbearable to Calleen, who 
was sturdily trying to cast Donald out of her mind. 
With Mother Depellisier at her side, she might as well 
have tried to down Banquo’s ghost. 


At length wounded pride turned to just and uncon- 
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trollable anger. Without stopping to weigh conse- 
quences, Calleen one evening wrote, as fast as pen 
could fly: 


October 27, 1892. 
Docror WARBURTON: 

Do you not think that you owe me an explana- 
tion for your long silence? I can not understand 
wherein my offence lies, nor what can be the cause of 
such a severe course of snubbing on your part. I am 
greatly humiliated at having written you as a friend; 
and regret ever having, for a moment, given a thought 
to anything but the business which has passed between 
us; and am, Very truly, 

CALLEEN MAYNER. 
71 Remsen Street, Brooklyn Heights. 


Still there came no reply. As day after day passed, 
the persistent silence of the one friend on whom she 
leaned—upon whom, alas, she now discovered that shé 
was leaning entirely too much for her own happiness, 
almost distracted her. She worked so incessantly that 
her mind became befogged and she could not accom- 
plish anything. 

“My child, what ah yoh wohhying about? Yoh 
needn’t try toh deny it! Isee it all. It is wohhy that 
makes yoh face so bahd. Tell me—what ah yoh trou- 
bling about?”” Madame Depellisier asked—she had come 
up to Calleen’s room, to remonstrate with her for over- 
working. 

“Oh, I can’t tell!” 

But Madame remained seated—until at last she had 
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drawn from the worker that she was grieving over a 
difference with a friend. Calleen declared that it must 
all be her own fault. 

“My deah guhlie, if yoh have offended, it can nevah 
huht yoh to ask foh fohgiveness!” the wise woman 
counseled gently as she was closing the door. 

Calleen resented being called a girlie: she knew that 
she was nothing but a despicable, crabbed old maid. 

But the soothing words had their effect. After in- 
dulging in a good cry over her depravity in general, 
and her testiness toward Donald in particular, Calleen 


~ gent another letter: 


DEAR DocTtoR WARBURTON: 

I can not understand what my offence has been, 
that you do not let me hear from you. My pride— 
every other feeling that I possess—rebels against the 
humiliation of writing you again, to make this inquiry. 
But I am so troubled by your silence, I can not work ; 
and I think that it is your duty to explain, if I have in 
any way hurt you—so that I may at least be at peace. 
You have been such a kind and helpful friend to me, in 
so many ways, I should indeed be grieved to feel that I 
have done anything to deserve such chastisement. I 
wrote to you—only because you asked me to do so; 
and I want you to know, a little, how much I appreci- 
ate all that you are doing for me. Please do not let 
me worry any longer, but kindly give me some explana- 
tion. That will bring me peace. Let it come soon, for 
I can not wait. Truly, 

CALLEEN MAYNER, 

3 
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CHAPTER IV 
Axsout a week later, she received an answer: 


Drar Miss MAYNER: 

Your last letter came duly to hand. I have 
been very busy; also suffering from an attack of my 
old enemy, the quinsy. But, at last, I've found a cure 
—a black silk cord tied around the neck, a remedy sug- 
gested to me by Mother. I am glad to say that I am 
now again ready to report for duty. 

Rest assured of my good will toward you, always; 
and do not let any further imaginings interfere with 
your work. 

With the best of wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
DoNALD WARBURTON. 


Calleen pressed the letter to her lips. 

Here was a man whom she could really trust. She 
felt proud of his steady application to his profession ; 
and was thankful that he had escaped from the quinsy 
alive. She had never seen a case of quinsy, and did 
not know exactly what it was; but from the fact that 
the doctor had had it, she felt sure that it must be 
something very fatal. She rejoiced that he had es- 
caped. A sharp fear griped at her heart-strings when 
she thought of what might have happened. He might 
have died. Perhaps nobody had taken care of him. 
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It was distressing, to have to be so far away. And 
then—to think that she has been impatient. 

What the impulse of the moment prompted her to 
answer, try as she might, she could not remember after 
the message had left her hands. But the tenderest 
words imaginable would not have been half adequate 
to express the feeling of love, joy and thanksgiving 
that gushed in a flood from her heart while she was _ 
writing the letter. 

When it was gone, she realized that she, perhaps, 
had betrayed the closest secret of her heart; and 
wished that she had never written the hasty words. 

As for Donald’s curt epistle, she read it over greedily, 
many times each day. ‘Rest assured of my good will 
toward you, always.” The words filled her with the 
peace of happiness. She would try not to crave too 
much. It was a privilege, that they might continue to 
be good friends. 

But the letter was so cold and formal! When 
Calleen thought it over, deliberately, she was obliged 
to confess that it was disappointing. She certainly 
could not understand the doctor. It could not be that 
he cared for her, at all—except, perhaps, as a kind and 
helpful man may care for any woman whom he has be- 
friended. Calleen blushed with mortification, whenever 
she thought of that borrowed money. . . . Cer- 
tainly his indifference in ignoring her notes—this frigid 
crumb of comfort that had finally been doled out, did 
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not look as if he could care much for her. She felt 
dazed, as if the admission had struck her a heavy blow. 
Then she locked the anxious doubt away, quickly, in 
the inmost chamber of her heart—only to drag it forth 
again sadly, and face it musingly, whenever she had a 
moment for reflection. 

In spite of all this, the man grew dearer to her daily. 
She kept dwelling on his noble character: could not 
help exulting that he was a grand man, even if he was 
cold. It was sweet of him to write those words of as- 
surance: she stood very greatly in need of them, now. 
When a woman really cares for a man, the least little 
kindness on his part can make her unboundedly happy ; 
and Calleen was of an unusually grateful nature. 
Just to pour forth, unstintedly, from the richness, of her 
own deep feeling for Doctor Warburton, gave her the 
highest possible happiness. 


She practiced economy, in those days, as few women 
can. Calculating to the smallest fraction the cost of 
every contemplated act, she rigidly denied herself every 
indulgence, and did not spend a cent more than was 
necessary for barest living expenses. 

People liked her, and she was constantly being in- 
vited out. It worried her. Then, to board at the 
Depellisier’s cost ten dollars a week. She had planned 
to make her living expenses eight. But the houses in 
Brooklyn that would have sheltered her at that price 
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were out and out, unequivocal boarding houses—with 
equally unequivocal malodorous boarding-house halls. 
They had dingy parlors and forbidding bedrooms. 

Madame Depellisier’s establishment was truly a home 
—refined and elegant. The intellectual atmosphere, 
the brightness of the schoolgirls, were just what was 
necessary to keep up her spirits. Calleen’s health and 
working power depended largely upon her environment. 
She did not exaggerate when she reasoned that life in 
a boarding-house would drive her mad. She was easily 
depressed by dull people, could be nourished only by 
food eaten in cheerful company, and could be well only 
in an atmosphere of refinement. 

Although, for the present, she was living on Doctor 
Warburton’s money, she felt sure of her own power. 
She would repay, honestly, with the result of her own 
labor, any confidence placed in her integrity. It was 
only a question of time, as to when she could repay, 
with interest, every cent that had been borrowed. 
Though her father was a wealthy man, as wealth goes 
in the smaller cities, he had a large family ; and she did 
not in the least count on his aid to extricate her from 
any financial difficulty in which she might be involved. 

This led her to economize far more rigidly than she 
would have done had she been using her own money. 
Another, even more cogent, reason prompted this care- 
fulness. Doctor Warburton was a poor man—every 
cent now being spent by Calleen represented some 
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part of his life consumed by toilsome days and sleep- 
less nights. For that reason, every cent of the sum 
loaned her had become a sacred trust. She felt, too, 
that God had given her talents that must not be 
wasted ; and each day strove more earnestly to develop 
them carefully, so as to deserve the precious boon of 
Donald’s confidence. 

In many respects, it was fortunate that she had gone 
to the Depellisier’s to live. 

She was constantly coming in contact with fine mu- 
sicians, with artists, travelers, and cultured leaders of 
society; and her higher nature was daily being un- 
folded. Ease of manner and a ready repartee soon 
caused her to be eagerly sought after; and often she 
wished that her friends would leave her in peace. In 
spite of good resolutions, she was constantly being 
drawn into teas, parties, concerts and lectures. But 
the merry chatter of the girls, who had fallen into the 
habit of stealing into her room for a little chat before 
retiring, left her little opportunity to repent in soli- 
tude. 

In some mysterious way, even her acquaintances in 
New York had learned her address.. They kept send- 
ing her so many invitations that Mother Depellisier 
laughingly declared that her popular boarder must 
soon take up her abode in a bridge-car, if she were to 
honor all the functions. Calleen, however, continued 
*to honor her work. 
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One evening, soon after the advent of Donald’s 
letter, Madame gave an elaborate musicale. As the 
energetic hostess had marshaled into her program that 
irresistible Mr. Bissell, the divine baritone of New 
York, and a startling array of home talent, the high, 
old-fashioned parlor was crowded with elegant music 
lovers. 

Shortly before the rendering of the first number, Mr. 
Stanley—one of Calleen’s bachelor friends, who divided 
his time between Boston, New York and the world, and 
declared that he would rather undertake a journey to 
Hades than to Brooklyn—astonished her by making 
his appearance. This tall, handsome English-appearing 
Bostonian was devoted to his native town—the im- 
portant focus from which his eternal globe-trotting ex- 
peditions were forever diverging. The American men 
he pronounced caddish and vulgar; but he liked 
American women—to look at: their voices were rasp- 
ing to his nerves. He would never trouble himself to 
accept an invitation, unless he liked the person ; then, 
he did not mind traveling miles just to enjoy an 
evening. 

Calleen had met him the winter before, in New York, 
at a musicale given by the Misses De Smythe, in whose 
school she then was teaching. He had been very atten- 
tive to her all the rest of the year. She thought that he 
had forgotten her, and had sent the card merely to re- 
mind him of her existence. She was astonished, now that 
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he had come. Madame had given her permission to ask 
any one whom she pleased; but she had not had the faint- 
est idea that Mr. Stanley would take the trouble to 
cross that bridge. Still, secretly, she had almost hoped 
that he would accept: she did wish to enjoy the mean 
pleasure of parading him before the astonished eyes of 
Sarah and her mother. ‘To tell the truth, these two 
ladies had begun to assume so many fine airs since 
there was prospect of adding a man to the family, that 
there was really no living with them. Calleen thought 
that it might prove salutary, if she could demonstrate 
that a few men still exist in the world who were hand- 
somer than Sarah’s fiancé; and that other young 
women, too, could boast a gentleman among their ad- 
mirers. 

Mr. Stanley made an imposing entrance. He tow- 
ered head and shoulders above the other men present ; 
and was a striking picture as he strode through the 
hall, the cape of his handsome black inverness care- 
lessly thrown back over one Titanic shoulder. He 
carried his high silk hat and his cane at the proper 
angle; and when he caught sight of Calleen, greeted 
her with an eager, sweeping bow, which sent the girls, 
like insistent magpies, to her side—to beg that she 
would introduce that stunning giant. As she had no 
motive for keeping Mr. Stanley to herself, she readily 
promised to do so. 

Madame Depellisier saw him descending the stair- 
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way. She touched Calleen’s arm impulsively. “See, 
child, thoh is the kind of man yoh ought to mahhy. 
Who is he? To whohm does he belong? Do yoh 
know ?”’ 

“ Of course I do: that’s Mr. Stanley, the friend you 
told me I might invite.” 

“T am delighted to meet yoh—delighted that yoh 
have come.’ Madame cordially extended her hand, to 
give warmer emphasis to the greeting, when he came 
up with Calleen to be presented. 

“We are always pleased to meet Miss Mayner’s 
friends. She is so constantly talking about you, we 
feel that we already know you very well,” Sarah added 
—rather spitefully, Calleen thought. 

Sarah’s delicate shafts had a way of irritating people 
—they implied so much more than they said. Calleen 
knew that Mr. Stanley made no mean estimate of his 
own charms: it would be difficult to manage him, once 
he was convinced that she was smitten with his graces. 

Miss Depellisier looked decidedly French and very 
_radiant that evening. She wore a smart, becoming 
dove silk, gracefully enriched by rare old Italian lace— 
the only treasure saved by her mother from the wreck 
of the old homestead in the South. She gracefully 
toyed with a large bunch of ferns and Catherine Mer- 
met roses which Jacob, that very evening, had brought 
in his own large hands for her to hold in her tiny 
little white ones while she should receive the guests. 
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Said fiancé stood behind her all evening—beaming and 
speechless, gloating in open exultation over the high- 
born ease with which his belovéd was graciously conde- 
scending to welcome the company. Her tall, willowy 
figure, her fair hair and pale, delicate features stood 
out in artistic contrast with the stiff dark palms before 
which she and Madame were standing. (Sarah had 
made a deep study of backgrounds, and knew just 
which kind would throw her charms into highest re- 
lief.) 

“Jove! Your friend reminds me, for all the world, of 
Sarah Bernhardt. I often attend the old girl’s salons 
when I’m in Paris. They are as like as two peas.” 
Stanley approvingly scanned Sarah through his 
monocle. He was palpably surprised at the civilized 
society of this out-of-the-world town. 

“Sh!” Calleen warned him, sotto voce, laying her 
finger on her lips; “if you don’t wish to incur the 
eternal wrath of the President of the American Re- 
forms Club, her fiancé, don’t dare to mention the 
name of this divine Sarah in the same breath with that 
of the wicked one of Paris. For Jacob’s sake, seal 
your lips forever as to that resemblance.” 

“Tl bet youa jolly penny that this divine Sarah 
would be just as full of the stuff as the other, if she 
were given an equal chance,” he retorted, a merry 
twinkle lighting his bright blue eyes. 

“Now, forever to cut short such irreverent remarks, 
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I'm going to tote you around the room, to meet some 
of these pretty girls.” 

“Oh, bother the girls! I've come to see you. What 
does a man of my years care for a lot of chicks?” 
he protested. 

“ Now, Mr. Stanley, just hear yourself talk! I take 
that as a reflection on my own age. You know that 
you are just dying to meet these young ladies, and you 
needn't pretend to resist. Elise!” She signalled to the 
ringleader of a bevy of chattering beauties who stood 
near, all eager to be introduced to the distingué Eng- 
lishman who had been born in Boston. Calleen per- 
formed the ceremony with a mischievous smile; then 
deliberately left her guest to the curious mercies of 
the dozen girls now forced on his attention. 

Making her way to the end of the room, in a corner 
Calleen discovered two empty chairs. She took one, 
earnestly hoping that no one would see the other. She 
wished to close her eyes and listen undisturbed to the 
music, all the evening. 

By and by, a soft footfall startled her out of her 
reverie. There stood that inevitable old Mr. Stanley, 
questioningly grasping the back of the unoccupied 
chair. 

“Will you permit me?”—triumphantly smiling 
down on her. He did not even wait for her consent; 
but, carefully spreading apart his coat tails, with hasty 
grace, selfishly appropriated the coveted seat. 
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“T’ve come a long distance to see you,” he went on, 
significantly; ‘ and,” doggedly, “I mean to see as 
much of you as possible. You ought to be kind toa 
man, after he has taken the trouble to come all the way 
from Boston.” 

Calleen relented, and frankly smiled at him. That 
satisfied him only partially. But she settled herself _ 
resolutely in her chair to listen to the music, and he 
could win no further responses. 

To tell the truth, she felt just the least bit annoyed. 
She had been congratulating herself.on her success 
in palming him off on the girls, and was promising 
herself a cozy evening with her thoughts; and here 
he was, now, again on her hands. Well, it was a just 
punishment, she supposed, for calling the man to 
Brooklyn, to show him off. She would never in the 
world have invited him, had it not been to parade his 
elegant figure before the Depellisiers. Still, it was a 
comfort to know that he, also, was fond of good music. 
He would not think her rude for preferring to listen to 
that. 

She threw her whole soul into the program. The 
riotous melodies ran in soothing accompaniment to her 
thoughts, which had reverted to a tall, sturdy doctor 
in Buffalo. Even baggy trousers and shabby boots 
become beautiful when set to music. 

Beside this elegant, polished man of the world, her 
hard-working friend seemed a very prince of power. 
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True, Donnie was not smooth and easy of address, like 
Mr. Stanley; but he had a mind and a heart of which 
any woman might well feel proud. . . . Though 
Mr. Stanley was of fine proportions, a very giant in 
every way—Donnie was more pleasing. . . . And 
as for eyes, she preferred honest grey ones, infinitely, 
to great laughing blue ones, forever staring down on - 
you. . . . She regretted, a little, that Donnie’s 
moustache was not golden; but then—his didn’t look 
as if it had been fussed over all day. (Mr. Stanley had 
taken it into his head to curl the ends of his, that 
evening. Now, if there was one thing in the world 
that Calleen detested, it was fish hooks dangling from 
the corners of a man’s lips—they always put her in 
mind of Mephistopheles. Mr. Stanley usually wore his 
labial adornment carelessly; and this new departure 
did not tend to improve his looks.) . . . No 
voice in the world could sound so sweet, so soothing, 
as Doctor Warburton’s. So Mr. Stanley’s gallant 
epigrams, softly interspersed between the numbers, 
had small charm for her at whom they were so tell- 
ingly aimed. Donnie never said gallant things: he did 
kind ones. 

The concert ended. Stanley turned toward Calleen. 

“I’m glad that it is over at last. I did not know 
that you were so fond of music.” He spoke rather re- 
proachfully. 

“T’m passionately fond of it!” She immediately 
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plunged into a dissertation on the comparative merits 
of Schumann and of Schubert, as song writers. That 
precluded all possibility of further personal remarks. 
She called to Madame to come and sit with them. 

“T will see that you have some refreshment.” 
Calleen arose and nodded to a waiter. 

“Rather, let me serve you, ladies,” Mr. Stanley re- 
monstrated, politely. Forcing Calleen to sit down, he 
departed, to lay in a supply of the goodies. 

“Where did yoh meet that elegant man, Calleen?” 
Madame Depellisier asked with interest. 

“Oh, at one of the Misses De Smythe’s soirées, last 
winter, in New York.” 

“My deah guhl, yoh must make the most of such an 
advantageous acquaintance. He is by fah the most 
distinguished looking gentleman I have met since com- 
ing to Brooklyn. Be shuah to invite him to call 
again. I will, if yoh do not!” 

Just then Mr. Stanley came floating back, elegantly 
balancing a tray of salad and ice cream on one hand; 
and closely followed by two obsequious, rather anxious 
waiters, heavily burdened with sandwiches, cups of 
coffee, cream and sugar, and divers forks and spoons. 
The procession impressed Callen as being very funny. 

“He looks as solemn as a waiter himself!” 

Another picture rose before her eyes—that of a quiet, 
manly physician, with kind grey eyes, gently bending 
over her and asking her to write. 


' 
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“Miss Mayner, a penny for your thoughts. Why do 
you not eat? Are youill?” Stanley asked, after dis- 
patching a few sandwiches. Mother Depellisier was 
entertaining him charmingly. 

Calleen laughed. 

“T declare, ’m so charmed, I forgot all about my 
appetite. I never feel hungry when I’m in good 
company.” Then she devoured such a quantity of 
sandwiches and ice, as to elicit from Mr. Stanley an 
uncontrollable burst of laughter. 

“You are certainly the most contradictory young 
lady I have ever met. Your appetite is no compliment 
to your company.” 

“T don’t care if it is,” she retorted good-naturedly— 
rather flattered that he should regard her as a young 
lady. “You should not have insinuated that I am 
rh A faa 

Mr. Stanley outstayed all the other guests. Calleen 
wondered whether he was ever going home. 


The following day she received a telegram: 


New York City, October 31. 
Escaped in safety to New York this morning. Will 


call next Sunday afternoon. 
STANLEY. 


“Will you?” Calleen thought. “Si.ce Madame 
finds you so very charming, I will see that she enter- 


tains you when you come.” 
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CHAPTER V 


THE winter of 1892-93 will long be remembered as 
one of the severest felt, in years, by the twin cities on 
Long Island Sound. 

The uncertain financial policy of the administration, 
and fear as to the outcome of the new tariff measures, 
already were beginning to tell, with disastrous effect, 
on the industries of our country ; and New York and its 
sister city were the first to be stirred by warning pulsings 
of the coming financial fever. Throughout the land, 
men were beginning to feel vague apprehension; and 
our working men had already begun to betray that dis- 
content—born of the sudden lowering of their wages 
—which ended by involving us in a series of complicated 
and widely ramifying strikes, culminating in one of the 
worst financial panics ever known in the history of the 
world. 

All this, too, had begun to affect Madame Depel- 
lisier’s school. The severe weather and the short, 
dark days so lengthened the bills for coal and gas, 
madame dreaded the very sight of her account book. 
Every now and then, the failure of a patron would 
call home one of her girls. Madame, with quixotic 
scrupulousness, invariably would insist on returning 
with the departing pupil that sum of the year’s ex- 
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penses—as tuition and board were always paid in ad- 
vance—for which no material equivalent had been ren- 
dered. 

Calleen remonstrated. ‘You refused to give up the 
apartments occupied by these girls to other applicants, 
last fall. They really owe you this money, as a com- 
pensation.” 

“No,” Madame objected: “it would be no less than 
downright stealing, foh me to accept money foh which 
no actual return has been given. Besides, these men 
have been unfohtunate !” 

Madame Depellisier would not listen to reason. 
Her anxiety daily increased regarding the situation. 

Finally, one morning she came into Calleen’s room, 
a frown of worriment creasing her usually placid brow. 
“JT am afraid that I shall have to come to it. I shall 
be obliged to take in outsidehs in ohdeh to meet ex- 
penses—and my home will become nothing moh noh 
less than an ohdinahy boahding house,” she mourned 
bitterly. 

“Persons of refinement will count themselves only 
too fortunate to be admitted into such a home as 
yours,” Calleen assured her, throwing her arms around 
her neck and giving her a little love-peck on either 
cheek. Mother Depellisier’s cheeks were very soft 
and pink and kissable; and the girls deemed it a great 
privilege to be permitted to stroke her aristocratic 
neck, which was snow white and swanlike. 
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\ The handsome woman repressed a sob and tried to 


f 


‘look a little more hopeful. 


+ “Indeed, anybody ought to be willing to pay 
a good price for living with you,” Calleen went on, 


/ lovingly. “ Now,—if you could get a few bachelors to 


take rooms,” she suggested, enthusiastically. 

“My deah child! What ah yoh thinking of? Men? 
Men!—In my house! Why, the vehy thoht is out- 
rageous! Think of the scandal! Yoh know how 
giddy-headed some of the guhls ah. Theah pahents 
have entrusted them to my cahe!” 

“Oh, bother the parents!” Calleen exclaimed im- 
patiently. She had mentioned the bachelors merely 
with the thought that they were a well-paying con- 
venience. It had not occurred to her to regard them 
as possible traps for girls. She knew that, as a rule, 
unmarried men are selfish animals, willing to pay gen- 
erously for their own creature comforts. Mother 
Depellisier was the very woman to enjoy feeding a 
gentleman as he craves to be fed. At the same time, 
her elegant presence, her grace and dignity would 
exact from any bachelor, all that respect and homage 
which is a lady’s due. “It is true, though, I suppose: 
it would’nt do to bring the wolves into your fold! 
Besides, come to think of it, I doubt whether most 
bachelors would enjoy conforming to our rule of 
retiring at ten, and rising at six! And then, I 
suppose that they would all insist on having latch- 
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keys, and would want beer in their rooms, and would 
smoke all over the house, and such disagreeable things,” 
Calleen conceded, reflectively. “But they are a great 
convenience! They usually are away from home all 
time—not sitting around all day, like most women.” 
Calleen felt a regret. Personally, she had no great 
reverence for bachelors. They were selfishly shirking 
their duty toward society and toward the state; but as 
a source of possible profit to a woman obliged to take 
boarders! “I suppose that you will have to resort to 
taking in a few more superannuated spinsters, like my- 
self:” she made a wry face. “ That is really too bad, 
Mother dear! You know, we women are always so 
wretchedly poor. We have to scrimp and economize ; 
and can’t begin to afford the little extras that bachelors 
must have at any price.” 

“No; I cahn’t take any spinstahs, eithah. My guhls 
ah the fohst to be considehed. I must admit only such 
membehs to my household as will prove healthful and 
elevating to them. I shall have to take time, and 
exehcise my utmost good judgment. And in the mean- 
time,” she added, disconsolately shaking her head, 
“ills will continue to grow and thrive apace.” 

Mother Depellisier’s troubles worried Calleen. She 
economized on gas, and secretly gave the janitor strict 
orders, under no circumstances, to build a fire in her 
stove until quarter of an hour before it was time for 
her return from her classes. She was out at lessons, 
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all morning; what was the use of wasting coal, when 
no one was there to be benefited by it? She tried to 
induce the other girls to be careful, too. Some were 
considerate enough to attempt to retrench; but the 
majority declared that it was no concern of theirs 
whether Mother Depellisier gave up the school or not. 
“She has no right to let this establishment degenerate 
into a common boarding house,” one malcontent 
sneered. “I will write to papa to come and take 
me home.” 

Madame was always doing kind things for the girls. 
Such selfishness on their part was disheartening, to say 
the least. The average American schoolgirl, at best, 
is a thoughtless, exacting creature. For this, her 
parents must be blamed. Urging her not to let others 
“get ahead” of her, they foolishly indulge her in every 
caprice: forget to teach her to be considerate of her 
elders; and that life has, as well as joys, burdens that 
must be shared: thus fostering a determined and un- 
generous egotism that augurs ill for the kind of 
influence that she will wield in after life. Is not the 
selfishness of our American women—the outgrowth of 
this mistaken training in early life, largely respon- 
sible for our great national evil, an ever increasing 
divorce rate ? 


Madame was a strong and determined character. 
She now did as she saw fit. She tried to make a home 
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for several music students who came over from New 
York; but the regulars so roundly snubbed the specials, 
that the latter soon left; and matters were again as 
desperate as ever for the despondent woman. 


Calleen had other anxieties, besides that of Donald’s 
silence. She needed new clothing, and had no money 
with which to make the necessary purchases. Dainty 


and fastidious, she could not work well unless well 
clad. 


She scorned to write to her father for money—he 
would regard her in the light of a beggar, and very 
likely would not send any, even if she were to ask for 
it. As for Donald’s—she would not touch that, save 
for the sole purpose for which it had been loaned. It 
would be a crime, to dress on borrowed money. 

So she had taken a private pupil, who lived in upper 
New York—just west of Fifth Avenue. The woman 
was a fashionable dressmaker; who, from humblest be- 
ginnings, had worked herself into her present im- 
portance as purveyor-in-chief to the whims and ca- 
prices of the most exclusive, exacting and extravagant 
set of fashionables in Gotham. A Scotch lawyer, who 
had taken rooms in her house, had become interested in 
her; and, citing her case to one of his friends—a young 
artist who boarded at Madame Depellisier’s—asked if 
she knew of any one who might be willing to teach 
such a woman, most anxious to improve herself. 
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Calleen’s interest was at once aroused, and she prom- 
ised to call and talk the matter over with the woman. 

She found her refined, ladylike, wide-awake. She 
was the mother of two bright little girls; and Calleen 
was only too glad to encourage the ambition that was 
prompting such a busy worker to fit herself to guide, 
intelligently, her children’s education. She at once 
agreed to teach Mrs. Mullins English and Composition ; 
and the studies were progressing very satisfactorily. 

Calleen was obliged to give these lessons in the even- 
ing. She dreaded to cross from Brooklyn alone; but, 
in spite of fear, went regularly to New York every 
Friday. 

In return for this service, Mrs. Mullins agreed to 
care for Miss Mayner’s wardrobe. 

When work became interesting, Calleen paid no at- 
tention to the time; and the clock often struck ten 
before she thought of going back to Brooklyn. It was 
but a few steps from Mrs. Mullins’ house to the Fourth 
Avenue car. She did not dare to take the Sixth Ave- 
nue Elevated, which was even nearer and would save 
time: that would involve her crossing City Hall Park 
alone. 

Often she returned so late, that there were no other 
women in the bridge-car. As she was of good appear- 
ance, well-dressed and—unattended by an escort, she 
frequently was disconcerted by the curious glances of 
the men. But she learned to school herself to endure 
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this staring, though it was impossible for her to over- 
come her sensitiveness. 

She especially dreaded crossing from the bridge to 

the street car on Fulton street; and invariably ran 
with all her speed. Several times she missed it, and 
was obliged to wait on a corner, in front of a drinking- 
place, until another should appear. Then she felt what 
a shame and disgrace it was that a city so large as 
Brooklyn could not compel her street railway com- 
panies to provide safe waiting-rooms for women. At all 
hours of the night and day, there is danger of delay 
along these surface lines; and women are obliged to 
stand and wait for the car on lonely corners—exposed 
to the insults of any ruffian who may pass; for 
nowhere can there be found a more invisible police 
force than in the City of Churches. 
_ One night, in particular, she was greatly frightened. 
It was dark and stormy; and the intricacies of English 
Grammar and Composition had so entirely engrossed 
the attention of teacher and pupil, that both were 
startled to find that it was half-past ten. 

“Oh, dear, I must go!” Calleen cried in fright. 
Hastily throwing on her wraps, she rushed forth into 
the biting darkness. Her feet flew along the gloomy 
street. Luckily, a car came along Madison Avenue just 
at that moment. Breathless, she clambered in and took 
a seat: taking care, however, in spite of her panic, to 
shake the snow out of the folds of her dress. It would 
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never do, to let it melt and discolor the broadcloth. 
She was heavily veiled. Still, she looked unusually 
smart for a stormy evening. 

“There was only one other passenger. He turned 
sideways and began to stare at her. He was a man of 
about forty—tall, elegantly dressed, seemingly a gentle- 
man. She began to feel uncomfortable when he con- 
tinued to stare. ‘I suppose it is this heavy veil. He 
is an impudent creature. I won’t pay any attention, 
and then he will stop.” 

But the gentleman did no such thing. 

He edged his way along the seat, until he sat very 
close to Calleen. This thoroughly aroused her indig- 
nation; but she kept her self-control. She was afraid 
to appeal to the conductor—there might be a disturb- 
ance; and she was not anxious to see her name figuring 
in the papers, next morning, in a police court sensa- 
tion. (Calleen shrank from newspaper notoriety as 
most mortals shrink from death.) She controlled her 
impulse to ask the conductor to eject her annoyer, and 
furtively watched for the bridge lights. At last, to 
her relief, she caught their faint glimmer through the 
milky thickness outside. 

“ Bridge!” 

She left the car and, in great haste, sped across the 
network of tracks to the bridge entrance. 

The man followed, almost touching her heels. She 
climbed the stairs in breathless haste. He followed 
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closely after. He did not speak; so Calleen came to 
the conclusion that she was imagining that he was 
pursuing her. To her joy, she had not missed the 
train—it stood there, waiting, on the bridge. 

She had scarcely taken a seat, when the man came 
in. Planting himself directly opposite, he began to 
stare. Calleen paid no attention. She hoped that the 
Court Street car would be waiting. No car was in 
sight when she reached the foot of the bridge. The 
man clung closely to her side. She did not stop to 
open her umbrella. She clutched it nervously, instead, 
all ready to strike—if necessary. 

“ My little lady,” he said in a low, insinuating voice, 
“Jet me walk with you. Come, take my arm!” 

“Take that!” the little lady replied, soundly thump- 
ing him over the head and shoulders with her umbrella 
handle. Catching her skirts in her disengaged hand, 
then, and holding them up as high as she could, she 
ran off through the hail and snow. 

The man stood dazed for a moment: then began to 
follow as fast as wind and snow would permit. 

Not a soul was walking in Fulton street. The po- 
licemen had all disappeared. Every now and then a 
sweeping gust from the Sound would puff the snow 
bitingly, blindingly into the air. 

-Calleen dared not cry for help. She was a stranger: 
who knew what might happen, if she did? Fear made 
her fleet. . . . Madame Depellisier’s stoop once 
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reached, she would be safe. That thought inspired her 
with renewed strength. She ran on. . . . Her 
breath was almost gone. She could feel her pursuer 
steadily gaining on her. Now and then a vile sugges- 
tion, couched in polite terms, loathsomely would float 
to her ears. . . . If only her strength would 
hold out a few squares more! She must escape that 
animal. . . . There was a side street: it must be 
crossed. It looked dark and deserted. Not hesitating 
an instant, she boldly plunged into its depths. . . 
Thank Heaven, there was the last turn! Madame’s 
door was only a few steps beyond! . . . The man 
stretched out his arm and caught hold of Calleen’s 
jacket. With a fierce strength that astonished herself, 
she jerked loose and ran faster. \ Leaping up the steps 
with a mighty bound, she threw herself against the 
door with a desperate force that threatened to crash 
it in. 


Jacob was just bidding Sarah good-night—had been, 
for the last quarter-hour. He was standing in front of 
the hat-rack, putting on his overcoat. ‘The commotion 
outside caused him to make haste and fling the door 
open. The clock struck twelve. 

“What is this? What do you mean by bouncing 
into the house, with such a noise, at this unseemly 
hour?”’ he demanded, astonished and severe. 

“ A man has been chasing me!” 


oe 
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Jacob did not wait to do any more scolding. Clap- 
ping his high silk hat hastily upon his head, and seizing 
his thick, ancestral umbrella cane, he rushed out of the 
house to pursue the offender: not even stopping for 
further adieux to Sarah, whose hair was very crumpled 
—perhaps from fright. 

As Calleen and Sarah both were anxious that the 
girls should not be aroused, they softly pattered up- 
stairs together. 

Next morning, Jacob called at breakfast time—to 
report that the man had escaped. 

Madame Depellisier soundly lectured Calleen for 
being out alone at an hour so late. 

“Tt is highly impropeh ! I no not approve of yoh 
going ovah theah in the evening, anyway.” 

“T can not help it: Mrs. Mullins must have her 
lessons. But I promise you that I will never again 
remain out after ten o’clock.” 

“J know that I can trust yoh, Calleen; and yoh 
- must keep yoh promise. It is a bad example to set 
the otheh guhls. No young lady ought eveh to walk 
alone in the streets at midnight,’ Madame concluded, 
disapprovingly shaking her head. 

“J wouldn’t give up those lessons, if I had to stay 
out all night!” Calleen earnestly exclaimed. 

But she dreaded the Friday evening trips more than 
she would admit, even to herself. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Now there was cause again for Calleen to feel un- 
comfortable. Again ber money was almost exhausted ; 
and her studies were not yet completed. She did not 
know to whom she could safely apply for a new 
loan. 

She knew that it would be useless to appeal to her 
father for one. According to his idea, a woman should 
obey the commands of men, should be thankful to take 
without complaint whatever fell to her lot, should never 
have any opinion of her own. It, was clearly her duty 
to settle down and marry. He especially disapproved 
of a woman’s going away from home to engage in work 
of any kind. Though Calleen might have sat down 
and meekly waited until the crack of doom for a suit- 
able husband to fall into her lap, such proceeding on 
her part would have been far more pleasing to John 
Mayner than any course of independence which she 
might pursue. Yet it is doubtful whether she would 
have won any praise for even this beseeming womanly 
acquiescence. It was the policy of John Mayner to 
disparage always, never by any chance to encourage. 

Then—there was Mr. Stanley. He was another 
source of disturbance. His frank and openly avowed 


ee 
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admiration for ~her was flattering—his friendship a 
source of many benefits; but personally he was dis- 
tasteful. She enjoyed talking with him, always: he 
was prodigiously well informed and entertaining; and 
there was a kindly light in his eyes that reassured the 
discouraged young woman, even in times of her great- 
est depression. But, of late, his attentions had become ° 
very marked; and Calleen shrank from anything like 
sentiment on his part with a loathing as inexplicable as 
it was unequivocal. She, I will confess, admitted to 
herself that his money would relieve her from many 
cares; but she could never consent, even in her mind, 
to sell herself to this man—though he gave her genu- 
ine affection. Donald was always confronting her with 
reproachful eyes, whenever she attempted to listen en- 
couragingly to Mr. Stanley’s wooing. 

When she reflected on the material progress of her 
work, she felt that she had real cause to despond. 
That typewriting continued to be an insurmountable 
obstacle. She began to fear that she would not be able 
to obtain a position, at all; and felt greatly in need of 
friendly counsel, just now. 

Then, to crown all, there was Donald’s inexplicable 
silence—that hurt and troubled her more than any- 
thing else. 


She resolved, one afternoon, to go over to New York 
and lay the matter before Beatrice Wilde, the only 
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woman in whom she felt that she might safely confide. 
Beatrice might always be trusted. 

She was now assistant*principal and general factotum 
of the Misses Flint’s superlatively fashionable and ex- 
clusively expensive school for young ladies; and the 
girls were wildly enthusiastic over her many charms. 
Each and every one had become her sworn admirer; 
and many were the heartaches and jealousies already 
engendered by their eager rivalry for her favor. 

Beatrice was a glorious woman. ‘Tall, slender and 
willowy—she moved along with a sinuous grace that 
would have called attention to her erect and lithesome 
figure, had she been clothed in rags. Her musical 
voice was soft, sympathetic, rich and clear. When she 
smiled, her face—grave and serious in repose—would 
flash forth irresistible dimples of merriment: when she 
laughed, you were swept along enchanted by the bell- 
like ripple of hearty glee unstintedly welling forth 
from the unfathomable depths of the kindest, most 
generous heart in the world. 

She was an enthusiastic chemist; and her lectures 
and experiments were opening new avenues of delight 
and of enlightenment to her wondering pupils. Under 
her magic interpretation, every lesson, with its clear 
revelation of the truths of science, carried home a 
practical suggestion. 

Socially, she was even more fascinating than as a 
teacher. Though she reigned supreme at the Misses 
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Flint’s evening receptions, she won the good will of 
the other teachers no less than of the conservative 
patrons of the school. 

Only once in a lifetime, perhaps, does one meet such 
a woman: who can thrill, with the responsive touch of 
enthusiastic and devoted good-fellowship, the heart- 
strings of every human being, high or low, with whom 
she comes into contact. Such a woman was this un- 
selfish, unassuming, unknown young teacher: who 
earned her bread by never-ceasing, cheerful hard work 
—crowned with a grace, a dignity and a quiet self-pos- 
session that marked her a queen, wherever she walked. 

The year before, by the merest chance, she and Cal- 
leen had met, when both were boarding in Gramercy 
Square. Calleen then was teaching in a fashionable 
school on Madison Avenue, on a salary decidedly dis- 
proportionate to her work. She was boarding outside, 
so as to be able to take a few private pupils, to eke out 
the pittance. Beatrice, likewise, was scratching along 
—writing and teaching, alternately. The two became 
comrades; and laughingly used to expound on the folly 
of riches when, at the end of each week, one would 
vaunt over the other the few extra dollars she had con- 
trived to reap. 

Common interests had knit them closely together. 
‘fhe more that Beatrice’s complex nature unfolded its 
marvelous possibilities to Calleen, the more deeply the 
latter learned to love, respect and wonder at her com- 
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panion. At the same time, she felt a conviction, almost 
intuitive, that Beatrice had a story—perhaps a painful 
one. 

The latter had recently returned from Paris, where 
she had been spending several years. She had also 
lived in Italy and in The Levant. She spoke several 
languages with unusual fluency. Travel through the 
Holy Land, Egypt, India and Japan had enriched her 
mind with a store of memories which her selective im- 
agination would transform into such gorgeous picture 
narratives, as would enchain listeners spellbound for 
hours to her magically creative recountings. She had 
made an exhaustive study of the history of art—was 
enthusiastically familiar with all the master-pieces of 
painting, music and sculpture; and, to Calleen, seemed 
herself to be that one living entity best able, by grace 
of gift, to warm the genius of the masters back into 
throbbing life. Beatrice’s Egyptian eyes, glowing 
cheeks and delicate, tapering hands seemed harmoni- 
ously to blend with the light of her lofty revelations ; 
until her listeners were transported—as much with ad- 
_ miration of her transcendent beauty, as by wonder at 
the marvels so realistically, yet poetically painted. 

With all this culture and polish, she united the sim- 
plicity of a loving child. Her heart was overflowing 
with good will toward the world: she never made an 
unkind criticism on any person or thing; was a patient 
listener to others’ woes; and was never too busy to 
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spare a few of her own precious moments, if they could 
add to the comfort or happiness of another. She had 
a way of preparing delicacies for those who were ill, 
and then stealing in softly to leave them while the in- 
valid was asleep, that endeared her to even the most 
calloused sufferers. 

As for her handsome wardrobe and fine jewels-—of 
which she had an extraordinary collection—they were 
always at the command of those less fortunate than 
herself. 

While they were living in Gramercy Square, Calleen 
had often noticed, with disapproval, that Beatrice’s 
sealskin coat and Paris hats frequently adorned the per- 
sons of the landlady and of her daughter (who made 


some pretension to being society butterflies); while _ 


Beatrice, perforce, went about in her old wraps. She 
took her friend to task for this. 

“You know nothing about these parasites: what 
right have you to lend them your clothes? And they 
are always consuming your valuable time and strength. 
They do not appreciate your kindness.” 

“ They are so amusing!” Beatrice had palliated. 


And now it was the same old story, all over again. 
The new assistant lady principal of the Misses Flint’s 
school was constantly in demand to relieve and comfort 
others. 
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Once, long ago, Beatrice had begun to tell the story 
of her life; but tears had choked her voice; and Cal- 
leen had checked her lovingly with a kiss. 

“ Beatrice, I am your friend, and I love you fer your 
noble traits and for your sweet unselfishness. If there 
is anything in your life which it pains you to dwell 
upon, I beg that you will never reveal it to me.” 

“But I ought to tell you!” Beatrice had pleaded 
anxiously. ‘My father is a very wealthy man: he 
lives in California, and used to be the partner of Miller 
Max, the cattle king. You know my independent 
spirit, Calleen. Father is harsh and severe. I left my 
home when I was only thirteen years of age and began 
to teach— Astronomy, if you please!” Her eyes spar- 
kled merrily, then grew sad. “I clung faithfully to 
this task, for years—until I had scrimped together 
enough to send me to Europe. . . . While I was 
studying in Paris, I fell in with an adventuress. 
I was nothing more than a mere child: she ”’—the tears 
would come. Beatrice nervously tore the glittering 
jewels from her fingers and flung them to the other side 
of the room. 

“Never mind what happened in Paris, dear! You 
are here now, and I love you. I am your friend; and 
I never want to hear a single unpleasant thing about 
Beatrice Wilde,” Calleen objected, ending the confes- 
sion then and there by a hearty hug and a sounding 
smack that effectually sealed the quivering, daintily 
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chiseled lips. “True friends need never pry into one 
another’s secrets. You are the loveliest, sweetest wo- 
man I know; and I’d like to meet the person who dares 
say otherwise!” Calleen doubled up two.small brown 
fists and shook them threateningly before Beatrice’s 
eyes. After that day, their affection had become 
deeper, sweeter, more replete with the delight of a per- 
fect mutual confidence. Calleen accepted Beatrice for 
what she was; and daily discovered in her friend, new 
cause for a devotion that was as unquestioning as it had 
been spontaneous. 

Now that Miss Wilde was so loved by the girls of 
the Misses Flint’s school, Calleen felt overjoyed. Bea- 
trice was living in a congenial atmosphere; and the ef- 
fects were already beginning to manifest themselves in 
the new buoyancy and in the contentment of her ex- 
pression. 

Calleen at once was conducted to Beatrice’s room by 
the maid, who by this time had learned to know her as 
“Miss Wilde’s friend.” 

“Tt does me good to see you so happily situated,” the 
visitor exclaimed, approvingly glancing around the 
dainty little apartment. Then she turned her eyes 
scrutinizingly upon her friend. All at once she walked 
over to the desk, before which Beatrice was busily 
hanging over some tasks, and gave her a little love-pat 


on either cheek. 
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“You are very tired, Beatrice,” she said, gently. 
“Can’t you let me help you with these records?” 

“‘No—nobody can help me,” Beatrice replied, pa- 
tiently. Then she sighed, as if something greater than 
the burden under which every teacher in a boarding 
school must struggle, uncomplainingly, were oppressing 
her. 

“Tell me, what else troubles you, dear?” Calleen 
demanded, turning Beatrice’s face upward and sympa- 
thetically trying to fathom her eyes. She divined that 
there was something else. 

“T can’t, Calleen. Do not ask me. You must not 
give me even your sympathy.” Her eyes filled with 
tears and her head drooped dejectedly over her folded 
arms. Suddenly she looked up, with one of her trans- 
forming flashes of mirth. ‘“ Why, girlie alive! don’t 
look so frightened! The bogies are not going to carry 
me off yet awhile. Come now, sit down here beside 
me, and tell me what is troubling you! I felt that you 
were doleful, the moment you entered the room.” 
Drawing Calleen down into the chair beside her desk, 
she kissed her lovingly and placed her head on her 
shoulder. “There now! Tell me all about it, my lit- 
tle one.” 

Calleen confided the whole story of the correspond- 
ence with Donald; of her borrowing the money; of 
his inexplicable silence. She unfolded the many per- 
plexities that were growing out of the situation; and 
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ended by indulging in a good cry on the sympathetic 
shoulder. 

“ Kither that man is culpably careless and indiffer- 
ent, or he is basely cruel and heartless, to treat you 
80,” Beatrice said thoughtfully: “I do not know 
which to decide. Calleen!” she asked suddenly, “are 
you sure that he knows that you care for him?” 

“Yes: he understood that before I left Buffalo.” 
Calleen angrily wiped her eyes. “I hate men, any- 
way.” 7 

“Write to him again, dear. This is a business trans- 
action ; and there will be no harm in your letting him 
know that you are in need of money. I have six hun- 
dred dollars at my banker’s—you are welcome to that, 
if you will take it,” she entreated. 

“No: I can not accept your money. You are sure 
to need it yourself; and there is no telling when I 
shall be able to repay it. Besides, I don’t want 
to borrow from two persons. If I distribute the 
debt, it will lessen my sense of responsibility. But—I 
hate to have to humiliate myself again before that 
man,” Calleen jerked out, trying to hide the sob in 
her voice. 

“You will not be doing so, Calleen. Your word is 
as good as your bond. That man is perfectly well 
aware that you can, in time, make good that amount— 
or any amount that you may choose to ask. Write 
him again, with tact and kind words; and if he refuses 
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to increase the loan, promise me—I beg of you, Calleen, 
that you will let me help you out. You must succeed 
in this undertaking.” 

“T promise—that I will let you know,” Calleen tem- 
porized. She knew that she would never permit Bea- 
trice to make her a loan. 

Then they had a nice long chat. Beatrice made a 
cup of tea over the gas, and they nibbled macaroons. 

Before long, life began to look much brighter to 
both. 

Suddenly Beatrice turned toward Calleen and seized 
her hand. 

“I’m going to the Estabrook’s reception, to-morrow 
evening—think with whom?” she whispered, a trium- 
phant gleam darting from her ‘half-closed Oriental 
eyes. 

“JT never can,” Calleen declared, testily. She was 
very curious to know. 

“Mr. Harry Halcomb,” Beatrice declared emphatic- 
ally,—slowly stealing an apprehensive glance about the 
chamber, to make sure that there were no other lis- 
teners. 

That look startled Calleen. She had cause to re- 
member it afterward. 


The talk with Beatrice served to rekindle Calleen’s 
slumbering ire against the delinquent Donald. 
“Write to him indeed! I should like to see myself. 
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I will never write another word to that man again, as 
long as I live!” she determined grimly as she thought 
the matter over on the way back to Brooklyn. 

On entering the house, she went immediately to her 
room. Two letters lay on the table. Of course, they 
were from that everlasting Mr. Stanley. Contemptu- 
ously, she threw them to the other side of the room. 
Then, by and by, she rushed over precipitately and 
picked them up; tore them open—eagerly devoured 
their sentiment. 

They were bright, tender, flattering; and the affec- 
tion was rather too broadly shown to have the effect in- 
tended. With curling lips, the reader scornfully tore 
the sheets into tiny bits; threw them into the stove; 
watched them sink into ashes among the coals. “As 
if the men meant all the nonsense they speak!” she 
reflected, vindictively. ‘They try to flatter us into 
making geese of ourselves; and when they succeed— 
have no further use forus. . . . Well! I'll show 
one man, anyway, how much I care for him.” She 
pinched her lips firmly together. “If only I might see 
him, though!” a softening thought crept into her 
mind: “just for a few moments—we could talk things 
over; and then, perhaps, everything might be satis- 
factorily explained. . . . No!” a severe expres- 
sion again stole over her face, “I will not submit 
to such treatment, even if I do care for Donald War- 


burton.” 
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Then she wrote, as hastily as pen could form the 
words: 


Dr. WARBURTON: 

I do not in the least understand your attitude to- 
ward me. So far as our friendship goes, you yourself, 
by your course of conduct, have plainly mapped out 
for me what course I shall pursue toward you. I want 
you to understand that every request made by me thus 
far—every one that ever shall be made of you, is such 
a request, only, as any business woman may, with con- 
sistency, make of any business man; and that you have 
the perfect liberty of a business man to say me nay to 
any favor that I may ask. 


Calleen did not pause to read the letter over. Seal- 
ing it, she impetuously hastened to mail it before the 
mucilage had had time to dry. She sighed when she 
heard the box-lid snap. “There, I feel better now!” 

She could not recall the words of the letter. A few 
days later, she began to feel remorseful. ‘I wonder if 
I said anything to make him angry? Oh dear, I hope 
not!” 

It was Mr. Stanley against whom she felt resentful— 
not Donald at all. The Bostonian’s letters kept assail- 
ing her with increasing ardor; and were beginning to 
make her feel very uncomfortable. He was forever 
running down and inviting her to go over to New York 
to dine with him at Delmonico’s—until she had grown 
heartily tired of the very name of the place. Still, for 
some unaccountable reason, she continued to receive 
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both Mr. Stanley and his correspondence ; although she 
dreaded the very sight of both. 

Anyhow, she hoped that the letter would stir up 
Donald. It did not much matter what the consequence 
would be. 


She decided not to go home for the holidays: she 
could not afford to spend the money—seeing that she 
had none. 

Nellie Kirk, a beautiful girl from Chicago—her 
father had married a second wife with whom he was 
not quite willing to have his daughter associate—also 
remained at Madame’s. 

The house seemed lonely and deserted after the 
girls had all left. Nellie so often was in homesick 
tears, Calleen felt rather glad that some one was left 
behind to comfort the grieving outcast. 

But it was bitter, to have to meet Jacob jubilantly 
coming in every evening to see Sarah, and eager to 
give some new proof of his love and devotion for the 
woman who accepted it all as a matter of course. 

In her heart, Calleen tried to find some excuse for 
Donald. But when honest with herself, she was forced 
to acknowledge that the man whom she so deeply 
loved was selfishly indifferent. I suppose that any 
other young woman would have scorned to give even a 
further thought to such a delinquent—-would forever 
have spurned the cruel offender. But Calleen was not 
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“any other woman.” Perhaps affection of slow growth 
is a little more difficult to uproot than that which 
springs up over night. We must, therefore, pardon 
this foolish young woman for that weakness which, 
overriding all the stern dictates of sound reason, 
forced her to cling with all her heart to the one man 
whom it had taken her many years to learn to love. 


The day before Christmas, Jacob brought in a hand- 
some watch, set with diamonds. Sarah did not like the 
pattern. So her anxious lover had to scour New York 
and Brooklyn from end to end, before she could make 
up her mind that he had found anything that was suffi- 
ciently appropriate. 

When, finally, she did condescend to accept a mag- 
nificently jewelled timepiece bought at Tiffany’s at a 
price to suit even her Majesty, Jacob’s eyes fairly 
danced with delight—he plainly betrayed that he knew 
that he was an exceptionally fortunate man. 

“T like it to-day, Jacob, but I am not so certain that 
it will please me to-morrow. In that case, you may 
hunt around again, until you can discover something 
better,” Sarah said, indolently, placing the watch on 
the table beside her. 

“JT would willingly go miles for the right thing to 
please you, dear. The gift is for you: you are the one 
to say whether it will answer or not,” Jacob answered - 
devotedly, his whole great soul gleaming from his small 
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hazel eyes. Then he walked up and smacked his fian- 
eée soundly on the lips—not seeming in the least to 
mind that Calleen, Nellie, Sarah’s mother and all the 
family relatives were looking on. 

Calleen watched the tender by-play with a sad heart. 
By and by, she could endure it no longer and went to 
her room. 

Opening her trunk, she searched until she found a 
large bundle of pieces of rich silk which had long ago 
been given to her by a friend. 

She took the remnants out and laid them on the 
bed. She selected the two prettiest: one, a dainty 
white china silk, gorgeous with broad stripes of old 
rose satin and a sprinkling of bachelor buttons; the 
other, a long strip of navy blue taffeta, checked with 
white satin hair lines and studded with raised white 
satin roses. 

Taking out her work-basket, she began to hem the 

ends of the taffeta. She wrote DoNALD WARBURTON 
in one corner; and embroidered the name in white. 

That consumed the rest of the morning, and a great 
share of the afternoon. Calleen’s thoughts kept 
dwelling tenderly on the man for whom the surprise 
was intended. 

The other piece was transformed into a sofa pillow. 
It was so pretty, she felt rather sorry to part with 
it. She could not afford to fill it with down; and 
would not spend any of Doctor Warburton’s money 
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on his own Christmas present: so she left the slip 
empty. 

She then planned a few tokens for the children at 
home; and spent the rest of the day in working hard 
to finish them. But she was glad of the occupation— 
it helped to fill her mind and to crowd out the canker- 
ous loneliness. She kept Nellie Kirk busy, too—em- 
broidering a picture frame. So the dreaded holiday 
passed more cheerfully than either had anticipated. 

When the presents were all ready, Calleen packed 
them in two strong pasteboard boxes; and in Donald’s, 
hid a little note in the muffler. 


DEAR Dr. WARBURTON: 


Santa Claus is greatly worried. He feels sure that 
your mother’s charm needs an auxiliary, in order to be 
able to keep off that dreadful “ Old Enemy”: so he 
begs you to put the enclosed around your neck, each 
morning before you leave for the office; and, to make 
sure that the charm will work, orders you to put this 
on lengthwise,—lest its virtue be lost. 

Tother thing is a sofa-cushion cover; which, he 
hopes, you will stuff with softest down and place un- 
derneath your head whenever you wish to sink into a 
deep study. 

Santa regrets that his boots are heavy—so heavy, 
that he will be a day late in reaching you; but his 
heart is none the less light on that account—now that 
he can take a peep in at you and wish you, not only 
aimerry Yule-tide, but a blessed one as well. 

With the sincere wish that you may receive his little 
token with favor, he begs to announce himself through 
his emissary and Your sincere friend, 

CALLEEN MAYNER. 
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No response came. 

This silence was more cutting than the harshest 
words could have been. 

Still, Calleen tried to be patient. Surely her kind 
friend could not be at fault. There must be some good 
‘reason for his failure to write. But each day that 
passed without bringing a letter increased her sadness 
and depression. 

Mother Depellisier divined the girl’s despondency; 
yet Calleen withdrew so closely within herself, that 
the good woman did not dare to express her intense 
sympathy. 

Calleen worked heroically to lighten those unhappy, 
dismal holidays. But she could not overcome the 
heartache. She had not received even a Christmas 
greeting from her own family. 

Such deep, intense women as she, seldom bind others 
so closely to themselves as do those who, though less 
sincere, are more demonstrative in their affection. It 
was her nature to pour forth constantly upon others, 
from the fulness of an overflowing heart, a boundless, 
unselfish, unquestioning love; but her tenderness was 
not appreciated because it was lavished in silence. 

At times, she could no longer bear this blind indif- 
ference ; and, rebellious from heart hunger, would cry 
herself to sleep because she was not understood—this 
very strong-minded woman ! 
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CHAPTER VII 


Her friends, whose questions she could not well 
parry, annoyed her by wondering why she should have 
taken it into her head to spend her vacation in 
Brooklyn. 

“What makes you work so hard, Calleen Mayner?” 
one of her bustling college mates inquisitively asked, 
as they were walking out of Old Trinity together, the 
Sunday after Christmas. ‘ Your father has plenty of 
money; and you might just as well be enjoying life, as 
to be digging away at this rate! You are capable of 
Winning unusual social distinction; and it is nothing 
more nor less than the purest kind of folly for you to 
seclude yourself as you do, like a hermit, in Madame 
Depellisier’s school—into which no men but a few old 
fogies are ever permitted to enter. How can you ex- 
pect to marry, at this rate, Calleen ?” she continued, 
patronizingly. (Kate White was married five years, 
now, and was the mother of three children; conse- 
quently, she had a right to be patronizing to maiden 
ladies.) “You have no right to shut yourself away 
from men. Why, there are lots of them who would be 
glad of such a wife as you are capable of making.” 

“T never give the matter even a thought. I’m not 
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at all sure that I wish to marry,” Calleen resented 
rather brusquely. ‘I prefer to work; and would feel 
it the deepest kind of a disgrace to waste my life in 
sitting around, doing nothing—simply because I havea 
hard-working father with a little money; and because 
I am waiting for kind Heaven to drop a suitable man 
into my arms.” 

“Tt would be a great deal better for you to be mar- 
ried,” Kate insisted, sagely. ‘* No woman’s life is com- 
plete until she has found her other half.” 

“When husbands grow on trees, and one may pluck 
whichever one likes best, I may feel more inclined to 
practice what you preach,” Calleen laughed back mis- 
chievously. (Kate’s husband was a fearfully stupid 
man, though indulgent to the last degree.) But in her 
heart, Miss Mayner was feeling bitter and sore over 
Donald’s neglect—perhaps that tinged the color of her 


retort! 


Next morning, when dressing, she critically studied 
her image in the glass. She smiled over the reflection. 
A man would be likely to remain long in love with her 
pretty phiz! Figures and faces count for more with 
men than do qualities. . . . She could boast noth- 
ing more than an animated, intelligent expression. 
Though good, her figure was too girlishly slight. Her 
manner was her most pleasing attribute. . . . She 
laughed aloud at the thought of being the central 
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ficure of a Nineteenth Century romance. Plain women 
must found their air-castles on good, hard work! 


Calleen had a warm friend in Doctor Margaret 
Whitney—an unusually successful physician, even in 
a large city. Lately married, this lovable disciple of 
ZEsculapius had established her office not far from 
Madame Depellisier’s school; and these two offensive 
partisans now began to lay their wise heads together to 
bring Calleen into a more satisfactory state of mind 
and body; for both were vitally concerned as to the 
outcome of Mr. Alfred Stanley’s suit. That genial 
Hercules had undeniably taken these two conservative 
politicians completely by storm; and indeed, no ra- 
tional being could dispute that no lover could be more 
handsomely equipped—by right of birth as well as of 
acquisition—than was this very eligible athlete, for 
laying seige to the heart of a woman of practical com- 
mon sense. 

In truth, Stanley was an irresistible six-footer. He 
had the disposition of a cherub—was as sunny and as 
breezy as a balmy day in May, when things were going 
his way. In him, were so winsomely reincarnated all 
the stauncher traits of a long old line of highborn Eng- 
lish forebears, that even Madame Depellisier’s prejudice 
against his ultra-Yankeeism had, at last, been forced to 
yield. You see, he was the sole proprietor of the 
Boston Morning Screecher—the most enterprising, in- 
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flated and influential Republican organ in New England. 
But the paper was coining a mint of money——that stood 
in its favor. True, he was such a thoroughgoing 
sailor, had acquired such a happy-go-lucky manner 
while knocking about the world on frequent cruises in . 
his yacht, that his hail-fellow-well-met intercourse with 
all kinds of people beneath his station was a source of 
continual offence to Madame’s fastidious taste. But he 
was just, generous—-undeniably a gentleman at heart. An 
alliance with his wealth would bring to Calleen all de- 
sirable social prestige; she would be at the head of a 
magnificent establishment ; and Mother Depellisier did 
hope that something would happen, soon, to cause her 
ungrateful protégée to regard with greater favor such 
highly flattering addresses. 7 

As for that other man—Madame felt sure, now, that 
there must be another—she heartily wished that he 
were floundering at the bottom of the sea. 


As usual, Madame went over to consult the oracle, 
one biting morning in January. 

“I feel as wohhied about that guhl, doctuh, as if she 
wo’ my own dohtah. Cahn’t you suggest something 
that will bring ho to ho senses?” 

“Don’t you worry about her in the least, Madame. 
I have discovered the means that will gain our 
end.” 

“How? Yoh ought to tell me!” 

6 
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“We must convince Calleen that if she wishes to 
amount to anything, she must marry.” 

“ Oh, do yoh really mean that, now, honey?” Mother 
Depellisier clapped her hands together excitedly. ‘* Do 
tell ho that. I’ve hinted the same thing again an 
-again; but she will have moh respect foh yoh opinion. 
She won’t believe me! And don’t fohget to impress lio 
with the fact that she ought to mahhy Mistah Stanley.” 


Next morning, Calleen came over to the office witha 
severe headache. ‘ Overwork and anxiety, as usual,” 
the doctor thought, as she came into the door. 

When the patient was seated in the electric chair 
and had begun to emit a myriad of tiny fiery steel-blue 
sparks, Doctor Whitney cautiously ventured to break 
the ice. 

“I don’t see the sense of your working so hard—let 
me give you some sound, practical advice, Calleen. I 
hope that you will not be offended,” she began, hesitat- 
ingly 

“What is it,” Calleen urged, innocent of her inten- 
tion. 


“Do you know that, if only you will, you can 
become a strong and powerful woman?” 

“How?” Above all things, Calleen was eager to 
become strong. 

“Easily enough. By marrying.” 

‘“‘Marrying?”’ Calleen echoed in surprise. 
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“Yes. That would make another woman of you. I 
wish to see you well and happy; and you could make 
a man worship the very ground you walk upon. It is 
your gift. You do not know how much happiness a 
congenial husband can bring into the life of a loving 
woman. I could not live, now, without my Dick.” 
With lingering tenderness, she dwelt on her husband’s 
name. ‘I love you, Calleen; and we all wish to see 
you enjoying an easier life.” 

“ Doctor, I am not good enough to marry. A woman 
ought to be about perfect, to marry. I am afraid I 
have too many faults.” 

““Nonsense. You are one of the sweetest girls I 
know. The man whom you will favor will have rea- 
son to bless his good fortune. Calleen ”—the doctor 
spoke with conviction—“it is the duty of every 
right thinking woman to carry out her maternal func- 
tions.” 

How beautiful it would be to have a little child—all 
one’s own! The thought illumined Calleen’s face with 
a lofty tenderness. 

“ Don’t be selfish, Calleen—when there are such fine 
men in the world as Mr. Stanley,” was the tactful con- 
clusion. 

The patient buried her head in her hands and 
sobbed. Doctor Whitney felt satisfied that her words 
were beginning to take effect. 

By and by the shower of sparks ceased: the chains 
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were loosened, and Calleen awakened to the fact that 
others were waiting to be treated. 

“Be sure to think my advice over carefully,” the 
doctor urgently enjoined as she was closing the door. 

Calleen did think the matter over, that night, after 
retiring—to such good effect, that at last she cried her- 
self to sleep. 

She had a dream. 

She was walking all alone, amid many fragrant 
flowers. 

All at once, Donald stood before her, in the pathway. 

Abashed, she tried to escape. But he would not let 
her pass. The warm, kind light shining from his 
honest grey eyes, at last compelled her to timidly look 
up. When their glances met, Donald suddenly bent 
over her, and before she knew, he had imprisoned her 
cheeks between both his hands and was gently drawing 
her face up toward his own; until at last she could 
feel his lips clinging to hers with a tremulous eagerness 
that awakened within her a passion which she struggled 
in vain to overcome. 

Mr. Stanley rushed in and rudely was trying to tear 
her away. 

But Donald only gathered her more tenderly to him- 
self—and the breakfast bell awakened Calleen to a 
keen sense of shame. 

But the deliciousness of that dream-kiss continued 
to cling to her lips, sweetly stirring her with new and 
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indefinable longing. She had never before kissed a 
man—even in a dream; and Donald’s personality now 
began to rule her own with a mastery against which 
she could no longer hold out. This yearning tender- 
ness for him made his neglect all the more painful to 
bear. At times, it was almost impossible for her to re- 
sist taking up her pen and pouring out to him the 
overwhelming flood of worship now wildly triumphing 
in her heart. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


JANUARY was drawing toa close. Calleen had em- 
broidered a little satin opera bag for Beatrice, for a 
Christmas token; but stenography had kept her so as- 
siduously at work, that as yet she had not been able to 
find time to deliver it. Lately she had received several 
urgent notes from Beatrice Wilde, entreating her to 
come over; and mysteriously hinting that she had a 
revelation to make. 

Calleen was impatient to see her dear friend again: 
she anticipated, with glee, the pleasure and surprise 
that the little gift would bring; and could hardly re- 
press herself when, at last, a day came on which she 
could safely venture to steal the time for a short visit 
to the Misses Flint’s school. 

How she hurried home, that noon! She could 
hardly wait to make her toilet. She hastily slipped 
into an old rose broadcloth that Beatrice liked. She 
put on a jaunty old hat and her well-preserved black 
gloves; and concluded, on catching a flitting reflec- 
tion of her image in the long, old-fashioned pier glass 
which Madame had hastened to place in her room as 
soon as Mr. Stanley had begun to be a regular caller 
—that going over to New York on scary nights, to 
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teach Mrs. Mullins, certainly brought with it some 
compensating advantages. Beatrice liked to see Cal- 
leen daintly dressed; and the latter always took keen 
pleasure in airing, for the delectation of her censorious 
comrade, the choicest treasures of her wardrobe. 

Mother Depellisier insisted that she take a little 
luncheon before going out again into the cold. She 
had just begun to sip a cup of hot chocolate, when a 
waitress quietly came into the dining-room and laid a 
telegram beside her plate. 

“Oh, a telegram! See if it is from Mr. Stanley, 
child. I must have something good for dinner if he is 


” 


coming this evening 

A sudden fear shot through Calleen’s heart. Trem- 
bling, she tore the envelope open. She dreaded—she 
knew not what. As through a blinding mist she read: 


‘Do not come. Miss Wilde died this morning. 
Will be buried from The Church of The Incarnation, 
Saturday, 10 A. M. IRENE FLINT. 


A sudden faintness seized her. Her head drooped 
limply between her shoulders. 

“What is it, my guhlie?”’ 

“ Read!” was all that Calleen could say. 

Madame Depellisier took the telegram. 

“Oh, you pooah guhl! Can it be that that lovely, 


graceful creatu’ is dead? I am so sohhy fo’ yo’. 
Madame came over and gently clasped her in her arms. 
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Calleen’s brain ached: she felt as if she were being 
turned, with pain, into stone. This was indeed the very 
climax of her misfortunes. Life had all at once be- 
come dark and utterly desolate: it seemed to be hardly 
worth the living. 

Beatrice dead! No; no! It could not be. It must 
not be! She was going to see her that very after- 
noon! 

“Let me go, Madame; I can not bear it any longer.” 

Rushing to her room, in the abandonment of her 
grief, Calleen flung herself, hat and all, headlong on 
the bed. Her head and heart were aching and throb- 
bing as if to burst, from the shock of the cruel sur- 
prise. . . . If only she might have died instead of 
Beatrice. Beatrice—who only yesterday was able to 
write so brightly and cheerfully for her to come; and 
now was lying in the icy thrall of death! It could not 
be true. 

After a while, the mourner became calmer. Arising, 
mechanically she straightened her hat, put on her 
gloves, and, taking up her muff, quickly walked down- 
stairs and out into the street. 

She fairly rushed across the bridge—in too great 
haste to stop for the car; and took the Fourth Avenue 
line to the Misses Flint’s school. The long, long 
tracks seemed to be mocking her with their endless- 
ness. Would they never reach Forty-eighth Street ? 
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In eager haste, Calleen cut across corners to the 
school. 

There, all was going on as usual; save that the girls’ 
faces bore traces of recent tears, and the halls were 
dumb with grief, instead of reéchoing to the repartee 
and bustle usual between class hours. 

Even Beatrice’s class in physics had not been dis- 
missed. A substitute, eager to step into the dead 
woman’s place, had already been engaged. 

For the first time, Calleen was brought face to face 
with the bitter fact that life in a great city counts as 
nothing. There the individual is heeded only while he 
is contributing to its busy activities; and is pushed 
out of sight and forgotten, as soon as his usefulness is 
over. 

As she sat in the rich, dark drawing-room, musing 
on the futility of human endeavor, the door opened and 
Irene Flint, the elder of the two sisters, softly ap- 
proached. 

She grasped Calleen’s hand with the quick warmth 
of sympathy: for a moment, they stood face to face— 
unable to speak, for the tears that drowned their 
voices. 

“ This is so cruelly sudden! I can not believe that 
it is true,” Calleen at last broke forth abruptly. 

“Sadder than I can tell. She was ill for a long 
time, it seems; but never complained, for fear of 
worrying us and of being forced to lay aside her work. 
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Yesterday, as soon as her classes were over, she fainted. 
We at once sent for a doctor. When he came, he said 
that her only chance for life lay in having an operation 
performed. We took her to the hospital. The knife 
was applied at seven o’clock this morning. She sur- 
vived the shock only a few hours. The doctor pro- 
nounced it to be the worst case of acute peritonitis that 
he has ever, in his long experience, had:” she looked 
at Calleen significantly. 

For a woman of her wide information, Miss Mayner 
was unusually ignorant of the causes of disease. She 
did not understand the meaning of Miss Flint’s glance. 

“Oh, my poor, dear Beatrice! I loved her more 
than I can tell. She was the most truly noble woman 
that I have ever known.” 

“Yes,” assented Miss Flint :—“ whatever else was in 
her life, she was a noble, unselfish worker; but,” she 
continued slowly, scrutinizing her listener closely 
through her glasses, ‘ Miss Wilde had a history—we 
all felt that, from the very outset. Her letters have 
revealed the whole sad story . 

“Miss Flint,” Calleen interrupted quickly, a pained 
surprise plainly showing in her face, ‘“ Beatrice Wilde 
was my friend. She is dead now. I knew her and 
loved her for the sweet, self-sacrificing woman I ever 
found her to be. I beg of you, bury her secret with 
her body. I do not wish to know it. I am sure, the 
good which she has done has more than atoned for any 
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mistakes she may have made. Promise me, never to 
reveal her story to a single soul.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you are right, after all,” Miss Flint mused 
aloud, after a while. ‘I think—that I will burn her 
letters this evening.” 

“Thank you, Miss Flint—you are a good woman! 

Let me be of use in some way,” Calleen 
pleaded, after a pause. “If only I might do some last 
little service for my friend.” 

“ Everything has been done. The body is still at the 
hospital, and the undertaker will make all arrange- 
ments. We have given orders that no one shall be 
allowed to view her remains. It is best so,” she 
whispered. “It will help to guard her secret.” 

“Oh, it is too cruelly sad! Here lies my beautiful 
Beatrice—dead, alone! No near friend—not a relative 
whom we can reach. Her father is in the Sandwich 
Islands; her mother, traveling in Japan; her only sister 
lives in a small interior town of Mexico, and can not be 
reached by telegram ; her favorite brother is wandering 
somewhere in the wilds of British Columbia. And she 
—must go alone to her grave, unattended by a single 
member of her own family. The thought is too pain- 
ful.” Calleen buried her face in her hands. 


Next morning, early, she hurried over again to New 
York. She craved to be near Beatrice as soon as pos- 
sible. But she could not muster the courage to ring at 
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the hospital door. It would be at least an hour before 
the church would be open. 

Sorrowing, she continued to walk restlessly up and 
down Fifth Avenue. She longed to buy a bunch of 
flowers to place on Beatrice’s casket. But she had 
only fifteen cents in her purse—it was all the money 
that she possessed in the world. And fifteen cents, 
in January, go for naught to purchase flowers in New 
York. 

Calleen drained the bitterness of her poverty to its 
very dregs, that morning. She had not the right to 
spend even the fifteen cents for a few carnations for 
her dear friend: the money had been borrowed 
for one purpose: it would be wrong to use it for any 
other. 

Fierce tears kept blinding her eyes. whenever she 
met richly clad women gaily driving by in equipages 
upon which a fortune had been heedlessly lavished. 
She had not even a single cent with which to buy 
even one poor little flower for the one kind friend 
whose love had brought into her life more happiness 
than anything else that she had ever experienced. 
She wondered where the justice of God came in. The 
rebellion in her heart filled her to the full with the gall 
of woe. 

After a long time, a solitary hearse stopped at the 
door of The Church of The Incarnation. Calleen knew 
that it bore the body of Beatrice. Picking her way as 
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swiftly as she could across the already crowded avenue, 
she passed into the dark and chilly little auditorium, 
and half fell into a seat in the gloom, far back, near 
the door. So absorbed had she been in her grief, she 
had failed, in her restless promenade up and down the 
avenue, to notice that the church had long been open. 
Already it was almost filled with sobbing, wondering 
children. In the vestibule, the teachers and Beatrice’s 
classes were forming a line to follow the casket into the 
church. 

When Calleen saw Beatrice, all covered with lilies 
and bright roses, but borne down the aisle in the hands 
of hirelings, she could endure the strain no longer. 
Resting her head on the back of the pew in front of 
her, she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

The pastor and his assistant advanced to meet the 
cortége. The grey haired man spoke comforting words 
of love and trust: they stole, like healing balm, into 
the mourner’s heart. Her grief and bitterness began 
to melt. 

“In the midst of life, we are in death! But yester- 
day, this fresh young life was smiling joyfully, with 
hope, into the future. Unusual achievements seemed 
to lie before this earnest soul—as lofty in its purposes, 
as her mind was unusual in its brilliancy. To-day— 
only an empty frame lies before us. Our friend’s mis- 
sion on earth has been fulfilled. She has gone to meet 
her Father.” 
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The sobs and sighs of the grieving girls drowned the 
comforter’s words. He paused, tears choking his own 
voice. 

Calleen was startled by a fierce, half smothered gasp 
behind her. Looking around, furtively, she was as- 
tonished to meet the remorseful, grief-stricken eyes of 
a tall, elegantly dressed, world-hardened man, who 
evidently had chosen this seat, far back in the gloom, 
in order that he might not be seen. It was Harry Hal- 
comb. 

A sweet little girl was sitting at his side. As the 
last words of the farewell anthem were dying away, 
with tears still streaming down his haughty face, he 
hurriedly lifted the child up in his arms and softly stole 
out of the edifice. None but Calleen had observed his 
presence. 

She did not follow Beatrice’s remains to the vault. 
The whole scene had left her too utterly desolate ; she 
could not pass through that final ordeal. Leaving the 
church she walked on, aimlessly, through the biting 
cold, for miles and miles,—until she was so fatigued, 
that she could scarcely drag one heavy foot after the 
other. Then, she returned to Brooklyn and buried 
herself in work until far into the night. 

Somehow, her difference with Donnie,—his silence, 
haunted her. She could not sleep. 

At last she arose ; and, lighting the lamp, with shak- 
ing fingers detailed the mournful story of Beatrice’s 
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death and of her lonely burial in a strange city. With 
tears trembling down her cheeks, she concluded: 


Life is so short, Doctor Warburton, and hangs on 
such a slender thread, differences ought never to creep 
in between real friends; and if I have done anything 
to vex or offend you, forgive me. I am hasty, and do 
not mean to be what I often am. Believe me always, 

Sincerely your friend, 
CALLEEN MAYNER. 


Next morning the letter was sent. She felt better 
after it was gone. 


A few days later, she was overwhelmed to receive a 
note—in Donald’s hand! It seemed too good to be 
true. She hardly dared to open it, for fear that to 
might contain something that would hurt her. But at 
last, trembling in every limb, she did summon the 
courage to break the seal. She kissed the letter 
reverently before she began to read. 


DeAR Miss MAYNER: 

Your missives have duly reached me. At first, 
I was so surprised at your rudeness—you did not even 
vouchsafe me the usual courtesy of the conventional 
address—I thought that I would not condescend to an- 
swer them; but in view of the new light that your 
recent letters have thrown on the matter, I have 
decided to do so. I have been both busy and out of 
town. Thank you for the pretty and appropriate 
Christmas token. I feel that Iam hardly worth such 
kindness on your part; and were it not for the prin- 
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ciple which you have so often declared to me—that 
you do uot accept gifts from gentlemen—I would retort 
in kind. As to the other matters, I] hardly think it 
worth while to reply to them, save to say that the feel- 
ing that I have for you is that of the purest friendship. 
Command me if I can in any way be of service to you. 
Yours very truly, 
DonALD WARBURTON. 


Calleen started as if she had been slapped in the 
face. For a moment, she felt dizzy. ‘Then she gently 
placed the letter on the table, and proceeded to do 
some very hard thinking. 

“He is a noble man to forgive me, anyway. I sup- 

pose I have said some dreadful things in those letters. 
Well, I don’t care! . . . Anyhow, I am glad 
that he is my friend. He is:the kindest man in the 
world—even if he does not care forme. . . . I 
hate to ask him for more money. I dread to. 
But I am in the midst of this stenography, now; and 
—I’m going to see it through.” Calleen took out her 
last five cent piece and studied both sides with genuine 
regret. 

She continued to ponder and hesitate several days 
longer. Finally, however, she decided to accept Don- 
ald’s tendered offer of service and ask him for an in- 
crease of the loan. 

She suffered while writing the letter. 

A few mornings later, Doctor Warburton whistled a 
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soft “whew!” and his eyes twinkled merrily when he 
read: 


DEAR Dr. WARBURTON: 

As usual, I have to ask another favor of you. 
February is here, and I find that I am not yet quite 
ready for my work. I shall need at least another 
month, in order to attain the necessary speed—al- 
though I can go pretty rapidly now. 

My living expenses alone are forty-eight dollars a 
month; and then there is the tuition. Will you ad- 
vance me another sum of sixty-five dollars—with the 
privilege of increasing it to one hundred, if I wish? I 
must carry this thing through, if it kills me: which it 
is more likely to do than not, to judge frem my present 
state of mind and body. Iam working happily—that 
is, successfully—if I am working hard; and I really 
don’t care what the issue may be. 

If you can not help me now, will you be able to do 
so next June—so that I may borrow the money from 
some one else, with the promise of repaying it in that 
month? 

Beside the notes, you will have additional security ; 
though it can be in no other form, I regret to say, than 
in that of an insurance policy; which I will send to 
you, sealed, in about two weeks. 

I believe that there is nothing more that I dread in 
this world than to ask another favor of you. I have 
come to the conclusion, however, that if I am to owe 
money at all, I might as well owe it all to one person. 
If I am successful, I shall pay it all back to that one: 
if not—it will all come back, anyway, in due course of 
time: interest, and all accruing. 

I hope that you are well and happy, and that every- 
thing is prospering with you. But—I will consume no 
more of your valuable time. Think this matter over. 
Then do as you think best. 


7 
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In less than a week, Calleen received a check for one 
hundred dollars—together with a kind, encouraging 
letter, in which Donald forbade her even to think of 
an insurance policy ; and added a steadfast assurance 
of his belief in her ultimate success. 

This kindness, so unexpected, filled her again with 
foolish happiness; and she surprised her teacher by 
showing a proficiency and speed in writing on her ma- 
chine—so astonishing, as to be a source of congratula- 
tion to both. It is strange, what a wonderful quicken- 
ing of the activities of a sensitive mind a few words of 
sympathy from a loved one can effect. 


Mother Depellisier observed, with pleasure, the happy 
change in Calleen’s expression. She now began to 
cherish the fond hope that the suit of her favorite, Mr. 
Alfred Stanley, was approaching a successful culmina- 
tion. 

But, for some inexplicable cause, Mr. Stanley him- 
self could not feel quite so hopeful as Madame. He 
told her, shaking his head despondently, that at times 
it seemed as if Calleen were forever slipping out of his 
grasp. “But I’m bound to win her yet—if it takes me 
a lifetime to do so,” he confided, with determination, 
to his admirer. 

However, even determination is sometimes slow to 
achieve victory. Whether Calleen could be won, still 
remained a perplexing problem, which the future alone 
could solve. 
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CHAPTER IX 


St. VALENTINE’S day was always a great holiday at 
the Depellisiers’; and this year, that wonderful new 
engagement made it more exciting than ever. Every- 
body felt very curious to know just what every one 
else was going to perpetrate on “the two beloved” ; and 
as for Sarah and Jacob—why, Jacob had already called 
before the breakfast gong had sounded, to present to 
the handsomest lady in the universe a very delicate, 
but exceedingly costly ruby lace pin; and Sarah was 
duly elated over the fact that she could already boast 
a valentine, before all the others. 

They had hot muffins for breakfast; and while these 
and Sarah’s pin were being eagerly discussed, the post- 
man came along and unloaded a generous load of 
Amor’s favors at the basement door. 

Mr. Stanley had remembered Calleen with a five 
pound box of Huyler’s chocolates, a large bex of Cath- 
erine Mermet’s—not even exceeded in size by Sarah’s 
basket of Jacks which Jacob sent over, by express, 
later in the morning—and three fat letters, brimming 
over with sentiment which Calleen thought more ap- 
propriate to a schoolboy than to a man of middle age. 

These long epistles Calleen was ungrateful enough 


- 
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to toss into the stove, after wading half way through 
each one. Later in the day, she invited the girls to 
come to her room and help themselves to the flowers 
aud the bonbons—not one of which she could force 
herself to touch. 

She felt restless—vaguely unhappy, all day. Nota 
word came from Donald. 

Although she had schooled herself for just such dis- 
appointment ; still, she could not help feeling neglected 
and hurt. 

She resolved not to let her mind dwell on that man 
any longer. 

Madame was going to give a literature party that 
evening. Calleen had promised to help; and so, when 
the routine tasks of the day had been faithfully per- 
formed, she forced herself to take a walk. There is 
nothing like fresh air for driving megrims out of the 
brain; and Calleen had fully resolved that Donald 
Warburton’s memory must be scattered to the winds. 
It was only a bane to her life. 

It was raining dismally when Miss Mayner set out, 
accompanied by a noisy Pittsburgh girl whom Mother 
Depellisier had begged her to take shopping with her, 
so that the other girls might have a qniet hour for 
study. 

This unruly charge did not contribute either to the 
serenity or to the enlivenment of her chaperon’s feel- 
ings. ‘The unfortunate victim wondered whether it were 
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usual for all Pittsburgh girls to carry foghorns in their 
lungs and to persist in staring open-mouthed into every 
shop window. Calleen felt decidedly out of sorts with 
the hoyden for spending a large sum of money on a 
number of worthless toys—so hideous that they were 
sure to prove very offensive to those upon whom they 
were destined to be inflicted. The enterprising shopper 
haggled over the price of each article in a pitch of 
voice that threatened to crack the sensitive membrane 
of Calleen’s ears; and the latter felt that it was indeed 
a matter for rejoicing when at last they were again on 
their way to Madame’s. 

Her vociferous companion looked comical, though, 
overburdened as she was with a large number of un- 
sightly bundles which Calleen remorselessly—very 
selfishly, her protégée thought—refused to assist to 
carry. 

There was much sly laughter and mysterious whis- 
pering when, at eight o’clock, the guests began to file 
into the drawing-room. Madame Depellisier was plainly 
surprised at the ingenuity that her girls displayed in 
devising fit impersonations of the titles selected by 
each. 

Nellie Kirk was bewildering in the costume of a 
working-girl. In one hand she carried a loaf of bread: 
in the other, a pack of cards. Elise Waters finally 
announced, with glee, that her rival represented THE 
BREAD WINNERS. 
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Prim Susanne Cooley astounded the natives by ap- 
pearing in very disorderly garb. A little toy van was 
perched unsteadily on the top of the massive coils of 
her curly brown hair. Ever and anon, she quaffed 
deep draughts of nothing from a deeper crystal bumper. 
Four bewitching followers gaily chattering in her train, 
assisted her to carry out the idea of VAN BIBBER AND 
OTHERS. 

A demure little beauty from California wore two 
photographs—one of Herculaneum, the other of Pompeii 
—attached to a mink tail. Dickens’ familiar novel was 
at once recognized. 

Saucy olive Beth Barret, from Memphis, came out 
resplendent in a gown of flamingo red. A huge figure 
1, pendent from a slender gold chain, snuggled be- 
witchingly around the base of her dimpled, graceful 
neck. The girls were more than indignant when, at 
the close of the evening, they learned that she still re- 
mained UNREAD. 

Calleen came masked. Her dress was sewn all over 
with the faces of celebrities. As she passed in and out 
among the guests, she provoked shouts of laughter on 
all sides by her adroit parrying of eager questions for 
a clue. She had chosen the title of her favorite, that 
old play, MAsks AnD Faces. Peg Woffington is the 
heroine of that drama. When Calleen removed her 
mask, the girls at once were struck by her startling re- 
semblance to the familiar portrait of that actress. 
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All grew very much excited, endeavoring to decipher 
the names of the books and plays. The rivalry became 
more than keen. Each girl felt that her reputation as 
a young woman of general information was hanging in 
the balance; and the handsome enamelled coffee spoon 
offered by Madame as a prize was a still greater incen- 
tive to effort. 

Nellie Kirk and Elise Waters led in the contest. 
There was a tie. They cut straws, and Nellie won. 
Elise could scarcely control the tears, when she learned 
that the pretty little souvenir had fallen into the hands 
of her handsome rival. It was a whole week before 
she could force herself again to speak to that forward 
girl from Chicago. 

The real fun of the evening began when the valen- 
tines were distributed. A huge covered clothes- 
basket, elaborately decorated with red hearts and yel- 
low ribbon, and gay with impossible pink loves and 
threatening silver darts, was triumphantly carried into 
the room and placed upon a table by two of the younger 
girls, dressed as sprites. A little golden-haired tot, 
whom Nellie Kirk had gotten up regardlessly as Cupid 
—in tarleton and spangles—slowly rose out of the 
dainty confusion of ribbon and willow; and, waving a 
wand over the heads of the spectators, cheerily sum- 
moned The Three Fates: who, black-robed and dismal, 
stole into the room from the hall, dolefully croaking 
invocations to the patron saint of the day. 
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Flowers, bonbons, toys, rings, brooches, tenderly 
sugared epistles, flashes of wit in verse and epigram, 
and an occasional paper-lace trifle tumbled forth pro- 
miscuously from the capacious depths of The Bower, as 
the winged messenger of love chirped out the names 
of the girls in hurried succession. No one had been 
forgotten. 

For small Hans Tainter, the pale, forever-kept-in- 
doors son of an unusually solicitous professor of physi- 
cal culture and his wife, lately come to the Depellisier’s 
to board, Calleen had provided a set of rollicking pirate 
rhymes. It did her good to see how much the child 
enjoyed the mischief. His mother, ever fearful that he 
would be contaminated by associating with other boys, 
kept him constantly at her side, like a caged little 
animal—in summer on the plea that he would be 
drowned ; in winter, under the pretext that he would 
take cold. 

Calleen’s heart warmed at the sympathetic sparkle of 
merriment that shot through the little fellow’s eyes 
while he was reading his valentine. Going over to the 
corner where he stood by himself, wistfully watching 
the fun, she tried to draw him out in conversation. 

When the ice cream and other refreshments began to 
be handed about, Calleen led her diminutive escort out 
to the dining-room; and there proceeded to stuff his 
little stomach with such a generous supply of sweets 
as to ensure the poor, hungry midget the enjoyment of 
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at least one hideous nightmare in the course of his 
existence. She told him funny stories about all the 
naughty boys whom she knew, until he burst into 
hearty gurgles of laughter. 

Then, before his mother could have a chance to dis- 
cover how flagrantly her one pet lamb was violating 
the laws of hygiene, and before she could force the 
child to take his customary emetic—Mrs. Tainter car- 
ried one with her wherever she went, so as to guard 
against every possible physical emergency—Calleen 
bribed the little scapegrace to steal upstairs: promis- 
ing to treat him to something better to-morrow, if he 
would go to bed at once and not forget to say his 
prayers. 

“T guess I will!’’ Hans assented cheerfully: “TI like 
to say Thank you to God when I’ve had a good time. 
I never had so much fun as to-night. Youre jolly 
bully!” he added enthusiastically—stopping quickly, 
in a panic, to observe if she were angered by his use 
of such wicked words. 

Calleen only smiled encouragingly. ‘“ Never mind, 
Hans: we’ll have lots more fun together. Good-night, 
now, and very pleasant dreams.” 

“Good-night. Say good-night to mamma and papa 
for me, please,” he added, politely. 

Mamma and papa were sitting together on the draw. 
ing-room sofa, deep among the pillows and in a discus- 
sion of the effect of air-currents on the vocal cords: 
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consequently, as yet, they remained altogether obliv- 
ious of the departure of their only son. 

“ More children are coddled into an early grave than 
some learned parents realize,” Miss Mayner mused, 
watching the little man climb up to bed. A broad 
smile of satiety lent momentary youth to his prema- 
turely old and bloodless face. 

On her return to the drawing-room, Sarah and 
Jacob, glowering like two arm-in-arm avenging angels 
of wrath, swooped down upon her. 

“You think you’re awfully cute, don’t you?” 
Sarah demanded in an injured tone—tragically thrust- 
ing an unwieldy tissue paper-covered bundle into Cal- 
leen’s hand. 

“Not that we mind it in the least,” Jacob stoutly 
chimed in. ‘ But you needn’t have embarrassed us so 
publicly 


” warmly flushing. 

Wondering what had brought down all this upon 
her head, Calleen innocently opened the package. Out 
tumbled two leviathan wooden spoons, carefully crossed 
and firmly tied together with a dainty true-lover’s knot 
of sky-blue ribbon: from which dangled a monstrous 
card bearing the legend—in huge Old English letters 
—Two Spoons THat Bnat As ONE. 

For a moment Calleen stared blankly at the perpetra- 
tion: then the hearty laughter came forth in peels. In 
vain she tried to check her mirth—when she realized 
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how angry the lovers were who stood menacingly con- 
fronting her, though thus convicted. 

“ What a capital joke. Who did it?’”—she tried to 
smother a fresh outburst. 

“That ‘joke’ is as old as the hills. Besides, it is 
very poor taste for one to laugh at one’s own wit!” 
Sarah retorted severely. ‘ You needn’t try to play the 
innocent with us,” she insisted, languidly waving her 
fan. (Sarah never appeared without a fan, when in 
evening dress. She had not practiced Delsarte move- 
ments before her mirror, all these years, for nothing. 
She knew that her tiny, slender hands and delicate 
wrists—half veiled by the softening flounces of rare 
old lace that invariably hung over them with a careless 
grace—made a fascinating picture as she, with sinuous 
ease, moved her arm to and fro in long, sweeping 
curves; and she was by no means averse that her 
friends—especially her enemies—should enjoy to the 
full the effects of that superior knowledge.) 

Jacob simply went into ecstasies over the angelic 
grace of his fiancée, waving her arms to express lan- 
guid indignation. Calleen, mischievously seizing the 
hand on which Sarah wore her engagement ring, fav- 
ored that Circeronian accuser with a hearty squeeze. 
At the same time, she happened to glance out into the 
hall. There, half concealed behind a screen, stood 
Bertha Dodd, the meekest girl in the school, all 
doubled up with laughter. A handkerchief was 
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tightly stuffed into her mouth, to prevent the irre- 
pressible shrieks from reaching the ears of the much 
abused lovers. 

“Yes, it was contemptible of you to do such a 
thing!” Sarah threw back as a Parthian shaft at 
Calleen. Then, taking Jacob’s ever-ready arm, she 
sailed away to find her mother—or was it to lament 
over her wrongs to her protector’s larger and perhaps 
more sympathetic ears? 

Calleen shook her head threateningly at Bertha ; but 
decided to remain under suspicion. Madame Depel- 
lisier would surely send the offender home, if it were 
discovered that it was one of the pupils who had 
taken such a liberty with the private affair of the 
young lady of the house and her adorer. 

“It is the best joke I’ve ever tried,” the perpetrator 
confided to her roommate, as they were going upstairs. 
Calleen overheard the words; and smiled very broadly 
as she reflected: “Now, perhaps, Romeo and Juliet 
will take the hint and give poor Miss Hyde a chance 
to retire some time before midnight, these freezing 
nights.” 

Miss Hyde was Madame Depellisier’s ever-oblig- 
ing, ever-in-demand governess. She had fitted up her 
little hall bedroom in excellent taste. It was fur- 
nished with a handsome divan-bed; and her den—as 
the girls were fond of dubbing it—bore not the slight- 
est resemblance to asleepingroom. Taking advantage 
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of its seclusion, Jacob and Sarah were in the habit of 
monopolizing this bower, nightly, for their osculatory 
powwows—while patient Miss Hyde, in the meantime, 
was obliged to sit shivering in the cold dark dining- 
room downstairs, until the ardent wooer could force 
himself to tear away from his beloved. 

The little incident of the spoons had given the 
crowning touch to the evening’s enjoyment. As the 
clock struck eleven, the girls reluctantly scattered to 
their rooms, declaring that they had never had a better 
time in all their life. 


“If one of us were to moon around with a man, like 
Sarah Depellisier does, her mother wouldn’t tolerate 
us under her roof for a single instant. I don’t see that 
it is one bit more becoming for Madame’s daughter to 
be hugging and kissing her begagéd night after night, 
until her hair tumbles down all over her shoulders, 
than it would be for us;” Elise Waters expostulated 
next day when, for the thousandth time, the girls were 
holding an indignation meeting over the grievances of 
poor Miss Hyde. 

“ They'd better get married, if they want to carry on 
in that fashion,” Bertha Dodd drawled out, quizzically 
smiling at Calleen, who happened along just at this 
point of the discussion. 

“’Tisn’t decent, anyway. Do you think so, Miss 
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Mayner?” Nellie Kirk walked over to her mentor and 
threw her arms about her neck. 

“What isn’t decent?” Calleen smilingly patted the 
warm rose of the girl’s unburied cheek. 

“Oh, hugging and kissing a man before you’re mar- 
ried -——” 

“Laying your head on his shoulder ”—* Sitting in 
his lap ””—* Letting him put his arm around you ”— 
“Spooning in the dark, without a chaperon’’—the 
girls burst out in clamorous chorus before Nellie could 
finish her answer. 

“JT think it would be perfectly lovely to have some- 
one hug me—if I loved him,” sentimentally sighed 
Elise Waters. Her warm Kentucky blood certainly 
would not have tolerated a less ardent mode of wooing. 

“The idea of having a chaperon in the dark!” gig- 
gled Bessie Barret, irrelevantly. She always saw the 
ridiculous side of things. 

“Keep still, girls! Let’s hear Miss Maynev’s opinion 
on this weighty subject.” Nellie ungraciously cut off 
Beth’s effort to be funny. 

‘“‘How can I pronounce judgment, girls, when I have 
not even ever been engaged?” Calleen protested, 
laughing. “One can never tell what a goose one is 
capable of making of oneself, until one has fallen under 
the influence of a strong passion. Love is like a 
mighty torrent—breaking down all barriers with an 
overwhelming force, So, we must not blame others for 
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yielding to that flood of eestasy—of which we have, as 
yet, perhaps, not enjoyed the privilege of becoming the 
victims,” Calleen expounded mock-heroically to the 
group of laughing disciples lovingly clustered around 
her in divers attitudes of careless attention. ‘ But,” 
she continued slowly, as if thinking aloud, “it seems to 
me that the less of yourself you give to a man before 
you are married—the more there remains for him to 
appreciate after: the less cause there will be for re- 
gret, should anything happen to break the engagement. 
For my part, I think that I would be very conservative 
about granting favors to any man—before marriage: I 
could not feel that I possessed a right, even to his 
caresses, until after I was his wife. It is not wise, 
girls, to let a man feel too sure of you, before he has 
been bound to you by those sacred ties which alone can 
entitle a lover to claim those most precious gifts that a 
woman holds within her power to confer,” she con- 
cluded, with an earnest ring of conviction in her voice. 

“ Marriage is queer, anyway, I think,” Nellie chirped 
in, rather dolefully. 

“Yes: and courtship is queerer!” laughed Bertha. 
“I’m sure, it has upset all of Mamma Depellisier’s pet 
theories on how a model daughter ought to be 
wooed!” 

“One can not prescribe the course of true love, my 
dear. I am sure, none of us can tell what we might do 
—under the same provocation,” Calleen remonstrated. 
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She sighed. She knew that if Donnie were to appear 
in the doorway, that very moment, with outstretched 
arms, she herself might prove capable of performing 
some very unheard of antics. 

“I should like to be married, I do believe,” Nellie 
drawled, wistfully. 

“Why?” with one accord chirped the chorus. 

“Oh, don’t you know—it is so convenient. Then, 
you always have somebody around the house to kill 
mice and scare away the burglars and you—can—be— 
so—much—more—intimate 

“Oh, I see! You want to be hugged, too, like 
Sarah,” maliciously laughed Elise, brandishing a feather 


duster, like a tomahawk, before the end of Nellie’s 
classic nose. 

«“ And sit on his knee,” chimed in Bertha. 

“Tm afraid, though, that you would find that right 
uncomfortable, if your sweet hubbie’s proved to be as 
sharp as Jacob’s. His fairly cut through his trousers,” 
Beth Barret interpolated. 

“Yes, as Sarah did, the night I stumbled upon them 
in the parlor, in the dark, last fall—just before you 
girls all came hurrying back,” Nellie giggled inconse- 
quentially. “I was so frightened: I thought I should 
die. It was a fearful smack, girls: I almost had brain 
fever over it. I didn’t think it was exactly proper for 
those two to be carrying on in that way; but I didn’t 
like to tell her own mother! But then, as long as I 
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wrote it to all of you, it was all right. Of course, 
when I heard that they were engaged, that was another 
matter. Anyhow, I don’t think it’s very polite for him 
to make so much noise when he kisses. Why, do you 
know, girls! I can hear him smack her way through | 
the wall when I’m sitting in Mother Depellisier’s room 
—I go down there every night so that she won’t feel 
lonely—; but Madame never seems to be bothered in 
the least by it. No: I know I’m not mistaken!” she 
added, positively, when she caught Elise Waters raising 
her eyebrows doubtfully. “I guess I ought to know!” 

“ Here, chicks, drink this chocolate and eat these 
crackers and stop your gossiping—if you want to keep 
me for your best friend!” Catherine Black called out 
cheerily from her room. A moment later, a tall, sweet- 
faced young woman stood smiling in the doorway. 
Looking triumphant, though flushed, over the success 
of her culinary efforts, she held up, temptingly, a pot 
of hot chocolate in one hand and a plate of snowflakes 
in the other. This ended the discussion. They all 
scurried into her pretty blue parlor; and, under the 
soothing influence of something on which to nibble, 
consigned to speedy oblivion all the perplexities of 
courtship and marriage. 

8 
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CHAPTER X 


Mrs. Mu.uins, Calleen’s pupil in New York, was so 
faithful and diligent that the teacher felt well rewarded 
for the hard labor spent on this ambitious student, and 
looked forward, with genuine interest and pleasure to 
the long jaunt, every Friday evening, to West Fifty- 
eighth street. 

In the course of the winter, a baby was born to the 
woman; and a proud mother she was when, from the 
depth of a vigorous pair of lungs, the new arrival an- 
nounced himself to be a lusty, wide-awake boy. 

The very first time that Calleen saw him—he then 
was only four days old—the little fellow stretched out 
his hand and seized hers with a strength of grip that 
caused her to say with amusement: 

*“ Why, Mrs. Mullins, this little American is a born 
politician, I am sure! Just see how cordially he grasps 
my hand!” 

The mother laughed, with fond delight. 

She was a tall, fine-looking woman. Her thick hair 
had a pleasing tinge of auburn: her figure was excel- 
lent: she had fine features—a shapely, straight nose, a 
cupid’s bow mouth; and just enough freckles were 
sprinkled all over her face to add to her expression a 
careless good nature. 
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The father of the boy was a tall, muscular, fine-look- 
ing son of Erin, with a brogue as delicious as his wit 
was keen. He put on his polish—and took it off again 
—with his Sunday clothes: which he wore only when 
he went out into the street. He appealed strongly to 
Calleen’s risibilities. From the moment that he had 
opened his mouth to speak to her for the first time, she 
had stood on friendly terms with the shrewd Irishman. 
Over six feet tall, he had the head of a Mare Antony, 
no less than the firm incisiveness of that remarkable 
Roman’s delivery. His fist was a veritable sledge- 
hammer: his voice, thunderous or persuasive—accord- 
ing to mood. 

Patrick had’ been a hard worker—until he had mar- 
ried a wife. When he found out that she was capable 
of. earning a handsome livelihood as a dressmaker, he 
all at once discovered that he was an invalid and felt 
obliged to retire from business. From that day on, he 
had continued to live on the capital of his wife’s exer- 
tions. He was gentleness and devotion itself to their 
two little girls. And this, their first boy, so delighted 
the new father that he forced the madame to give him 
a check for fifty dollars: which, with beseeming gusto, 
he presented to the family doctor—* Wid Misther Mul- 
lins’ complaymints !”’ 

In the course of the child’s gestation, Mrs. Mullins 
had taken a strong fancy to the works of Sir Walter 
Scott, which Calleen had selected for her to read. THE 
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Lavy oF THE LAKE had so fascinated the mind-hungry 
woman, that she devoured the work over and over 
again. The hero of KentLwortH had strongly ap- 
pealed to her warm imagination. Miss Mayner had 
read much concerning prenatal influence, and now was 
curious to observe the result of this new experience on 
the part of the mother on the mind and character of 
the child. 

To Calleen’s intense satisfaction, the baby developed 
rapidly into a strikingly handsome, rollicking youngster, 
far more wide-awake than most children of twice his 
age. He was of an investigative turn of mind; and 
very quickly learned to distinguish objects. Long be- 
fore he was a month old, he would smile in recognition 
of Calleen; and would turn his head and follow her 
with his eyes whenever she moved about the room. 
She felt a glow of happy enthusiasm over this preco- 
cious accomplishment of the little man: she, in a way, 
had helped to form the child’s nature; and the feeling 
that he was an unusually gifted infant gave her intense 
happiness. 

As the baby’s features began to assume definiteness, 
she was surprised to find how much his head resembled 
that of the great Border Poet. He had the same wide, 
calm, expansive brow; the same alert, kind, twinkling 
grey eyes, with mirth and soul in every glance; the — 
same strong, delicately turned face and jaw; and the 
small, straight nose of that writer. This curious re- 
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semblance seemed to Calleen all the more remarkable, 
because the mother had never seen a likeness of Scott; 
and knew his appearance only from a single, enthusi- 
astic description that her teacher had once given while 
enlarging on the virtues of her favorite author. 


Thanks to this pupil, Calleen’s appearance was always 
pleasing: in fact, she became quite the leader of the 
fashions in Madame Depellisier’s school. Mrs. Mullins 
had the true Irish eye for color, and always took a per- 
sonal interest in Miss Mayner’s gowns: which invariably 
left her hands, masterpieces of the dressmaker’s art. 

The modest little teacher was astonished, also embar- 
rassed, by the possibilities for attracting attention that 
her slight, girlish figure revealed, when decked in the 
purple and fine linen of Mrs. Mullins’ contrivance. 
She felt rather guilty, too, that her pupil should spend 
so much thought on the adornment of a struggling 
woman; when the same amount of careful attention 
bestowed on wealthier patrons could prove so much 
more profitable. 

But this was the warm-hearted woman’s way of ex- 
pressing her appreciation of Calleen’s efforts. The lat- 
ter respected the delicacy of such a tribute, and wore 
the stylish gowns with all the happier grace of conscious 
feeling that they had been well earned in a worthy 


cause. ‘ 
At Christmas time, Mrs. Mullins had surprised Miss 
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Mayner by the gift of an expensive, heavy white silk 
and its making. Calleen hesitated to accept a gift so 
costly; but Mrs. Mullins was evidently so hurt by her 
reluctance, that she finally relented. 

The dress came home, finished, one day, late in Feb- 
ruary. It was made after a Parisian model, with rust- 
ling white silk lining: the exquisite bodice was of filmy 
lace and white chiffon; and the sleeves, true Empire. 
Jaunty blue ribbon bows saucily stood on their heads 
all the way round the hem, and added to the skirt a 
unique, coquettish finish. All this splendor quite took 
Calleen’s breath away. 

She had had many pretty gowns before; but none 
so smart as this. She felt almost uncomfortable, as she 
stood in front of the cheval glass and studied the chic 
little body therein reflected. It seemed like the reflec- 
tion of another person. The image proved sufficiently 
satisfactory, however, to stifle forever after any com- 
punctions that may have lingered as to the acceptance 
of such a bewildering combination of silk, clouds and 
ribbon. 

“Why, you're positively handsome in that gown!” 
Nellie Kirk exclaimed in surprise—bouncing across 
the room to meet Calleen when, a few moments later, 
the latter came downstairs to display her gorgeousness 
before the eyes of envious neighbors. 

“You ought to wear white always!” chimed in 
Catherine Black, Nellie’s shadow: “What a perfectly 
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stunning gown it is. I have never seen anything more 
exquisitely artistic.” 

“You ought to marry a millionaire and dress like 
that forever, Calleen Mayner. That’s what you ought 
to do!” Nellie screamed at the top of her lungs, en- 
thusiastically executing a ballet around the figure; 
which slowly revolved on its heels, in order to give the 
girls an opportunity to criticise the fine feathers from 
all points of view. 

“Oh, don’t talk to me about marrying!” Calleen 
suddenly retorted, with bitterness. Angry tears 
flooded her eyes. She was feeling very keen over 
Donald’s silence. 

“Hush, hush! You’ll spoil your gown!” cried Nell, 
in a panic. Quickly rushing up to Calleen, she dug 
her handkerchief into that suffering creature’s eyes, so 
as not to give the tears a chance to spill down over the 
new dress. ‘You're positively the most careless, un- 
grateful girl that ever lived. There are lots of men 
who would be only too glad to marry you—if you’d 
give them a chance: I know, I’d marry you in a min- 
ute,” she cooed, valiantly throwing her arms tightly 
around Calleen’s neck. 

Nellie wore a black dress: Calleen now, in turn, 
became panic stricken, lest the crock should spoil the 
silk. 

“You're ruining my pretty chiffon choux, Nellie 
Kirk,” she protested indignantly. “I do wish you'd 
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take your arms away from my neck; your black gown 
will rub off on my white.” 

“JT don’t care if it does. I won’t let go an inch, 
until you promise me to stop saying such mean things 
about marrying!” Nellie insisted warmly. 

“ Well, then—I promise. Only, let go, please. This 
dress won’t be fit to wear!” 


“Tt’s a perfect shame for any girl to dig so hard, 
when she might just as well settle down and marry a 
man and take things easy!” Nellie said soberly, get- 
ting into a loose wrapper for a long lounge, when Cal- 
leen had left the room. 

“Yes: but I’m afraid that she’s waiting for that 
ideal blockhead—who is too much of an egotist to ap- 
preciate her affection,’ Catherine answered. 

Calleen had once told her a little about Doctor War- 
burton; and Catherine had remained very suspicious 
of that man’s intentions ever since. 

“T believe that he is nothing more than a selfish 
prig. He is only flirting with her; and she is entirely 
mistaken, to pour out so much lovg and admiration 
upon such a hero. Why, Mr. Staa’ey worships the 
very ground she walks upon—everybody can see 
that !” 

“Put that stick out of your mind; he isn’t worthy 
of another thought, Calleen!” she said, next day, when 
they were alone together. 
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Calleen wished that she might forget Doctor War- 
burton. But his kindness to her in the past had sunk 
too deeply into her heart—now being eaten out by 
loneliness and a keen sense of the brutal indifference 
with which he continued to treat her—for her to be 
able to do otherwise than worship the man who was 
causing her so much suffering. 
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CHAPTER XI 


CALLEEN’s health did not improve. The doctor 
told her that she was all tired out, was in danger of a 
nervous collapse, and must take a rest. 

So there was no alternative but for the patient to re- 
turn to Buffalo. This prospect was far from cheerful. 
She was not happy there. She dreaded the intense cold 
of the inland winter months; and above all, again 
meeting Donald. Then, too, the Buffalonians were for- 
ever asking questions; and she shrank from the com- 
ments of her own family on the course that she was 
pursuing. “If I had a pocketful of gold, I should not 
mind going back, to flaunt my prosperity before their 
eyes. Thank Heaven, I look wealthier than I am, any- 
way. I should almost rather die than return—betray- 
ing my present beggarly condition.” 

There were still fifteen dollars to her credit at the 
banker's: the sum had been left there as an emergency 
fund, in case she should wish to return suddenly to 
New York. 

She wrote a brief note to Donald, to inform him 
that she would be in Buffalo on the twenty-seventh of 
February. She named the hour of the train’s arrival 


—secretly hoping that he would be at the station to 
meet her. 
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She had to take a common car. She was averse to 

traveling with the crowd; but in the present state of 
"her riches, was obliged to make the best of circum- 
stances. She took the first unoccupied seat that came 
in her way—and, in consequence, was ill all the way 
to Buffalo. 

Behind her sat an unkempt Italian woman, holding 
an unwashed infant kicking about in travel-stained gar- 
ments. The husband, all along the route, kept partak- 
ing of a maladorous cheese. The animal smacking of 
his lips made Calleen nervous. An overladen band- 
box, suspended from the bracket overhead, kept bob- 
bing about her head with a force and persistency that 
threatened to demolish her entire cranial outfit. 

Stretched cut at full length across the bench in front 
of her, a stout farmer snored out stentorian enjoyment 
of his rest: he had crowded his prematurely aged wife 
into the smallest possible space before the window: his 
tough leather boots, complacently resting in his com- 
' panion’s lap, defiantly extended upward to within a few 
inches of her long-suffering nose. His shock-head, pil- 
lowed at an uncomfortable angle on the iron arm of the 
plush seat, was coarse and unwieldy. 

Calleen was obliged to share her seat with a fat, 
ruddy-faced man whose stubby fingers were glittering 
with an astounding collection of showy rings. His 
flaming red necktie proclaimed him to be a Western 
commercial traveler. Evidently, he took great comfort 
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in a powerfully pungent whiskey flask, to which he often 
resorted. The fumes made Calleen dizzy. But there — 
were no vacant seats: she was obliged to grin and bear 
it. Mentally she vowed that this would be the last 
time that she travel with the herd. She recollected 
how surprised Donald had looked that morning when 
he had come to the station to see her off and had dis- 
covered that she was going to take a common coach. 
She smiled a little at the thought. But she had had 
the peaches then, to make her oblivious of discom- 
forts! Certainly her present nauseating environment 
was anything but healthful, or edifying. 

Calleen fondly believed herself to be a true lover of 
all mankind. This was the case—so long as her 
shabby, unwashed fellow-beings remained beyond the 
range of her delicate olfactories; but she had no 
earthly use for any creature who was in the habit of 
slighting soap and water. Such a person she could 
sense a mile away. And now that she was slumped in 
with a herd of reeking creatures, huddled together like 
so many herrings in their own sickening fumes, she 
found herself cordially hating the grimy multitude; 
and fervently wishing that she could lay claim to a sis- 
terhood with something more fragrant in this wonder- 
ful scheme of creation. However, people who travel 
with but one cent in their pocket have no right to be 


sensitive. 


She sighed gladly when, at last, the train began to 
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dart across that long stretch of level which heralds the 
entrance of the New York Central within the limits of 
the noisy Gate City of the great lakes. If there was 
any latent tendency to Socialism in Calleen, that ride 
had forever cured her of it. 

As the train slowly puffed into the station, she 
eagerly flattened her face against the breath-beaded 
window—half hoping that, in the expectant crowd 
standing grouped within the station gates, she might 
catch a glimpse of one dear familiar face, with honest 
grey eyes and a kindly smile. 

She was doomed to disappointment. 

“Tf Donnie cared anything for me, he would be here 
to meet me,” she reflected disconsolately. 
Perhaps he will call to-night. Some patient may have 
detained him at the office.” She tried to grasp at that 
small crumb of comfort. 

It was snowing thickly. The walks were wet and 
slushy, and a biting wind was blowing in from the lake. 
At that very moment, several horses were standing 
in her father’s stables, impatiently champing for 
exercise. 

She had no money for car fare, and was obliged to 
pick her way home as best she could along the slippery 
walks. Her teeth chattered, from the cold. It was a 
long time before she was standing in the small vesti- 
bule of the old-fashioned house which was her home. 

She pressed the button impatiently. She had had 
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nothing to eat since six o’clock that morning; and the 
walk through the penetrating wind had made her keen 
with hunger. It seemed an eternity, before any one 
came to respond. Finally, her youngest sister, Toin- 
ette, opened the door widely. 

The prodigal was greeted with a happy shout of 
welcome. 

“Calleen’s come! Calleen’s come!” the family 
baby announced, running through the hall in vocifer- 
ous delight. 

At this news, the other Mayners trouped into the 
library from all ends of the house, to “ welcome the 
“gone one on her hereness,” as Jack—the seventeen 
year old sage of the family—laconically put it. 

Calleen’s chilled fingers fumbled awkwardly over the 
fastenings of her wraps. Nineteen year old Rita came 
to the rescue and vigorously ‘tore them off. Then 
there was some eager scrambling for the box of butter- 
cups which Mrs. Mullins had presented to the teacher 
on bidding her good-bye. 

Toinette’s explosive burst of welcome had penetrated 
even to the comfortable dining-room, where Mrs. 
Mayner sat, thoughtfully shaking her head, in seclusion, 
over The Citizen's volcanic diatribes against the church 
of Rome. Hastily placing her spectacles between the 
leaves, to mark the place, she hurried into the library 
to give her greeting. 


“I’m glad that you have come home; but you are 
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looking very thin!” she continued, critically beginning 
to feel for her glasses. 

“Hard work!” her daughter explained laconically, 
smiling with satisfaction at Toinette’s dexterous pocket- 
ing of the choicest buttercups. 

“ Your complexion is horrid!” remarked Bess, the 
fifteen year old genius and beauty of the family, after 
a close study of Calleen’s face. Her sister seemingly 
did not hear the comment; but it hit her very hard. 

“ There isn’t a thing left from dinner, Calleen!” her 
mother resumed with solicitude. ‘Can’t I make you a 
cup of tea and a piece of toast?” 

Calleen would have liked the toast; but she reflected 
that it would make extra work; it was but a short time 
to the tea hour; so she concluded to wait. There was 
but one servant in this large family, and every extra 
step counted. 

“Never mind! I will take some crackers and milk. 
I wish to go to my room for a little nap.” 

The crackers and milk drove away the faintness ; 
then Calleen was glad to hurry upstairs to her room. 

It was an ample, cheery, rather out-of-date chamber, 
facing North and East. Four large windows com- 
manded an excellent view of the street; but the red 
ingrain carpet was ugly, and offended Calleen’s taste: 
the dark furniture and staring gilt paper that defaced 
the walls were equally painful. She never had been 
permitted to have a voice in the furnishing of her own 
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sanctum. When bringing things into the house, it was 
not her father’s custom to consult any one—nor any- 
thing, save his own firm will. Characteristically re- 
marking that “ Beggars can’t be choosers,” he had filled 
every sleeping-room in the house with cumbersome 
black walnut bedsteads and forbidding easy chairs, 
warranted to last forever, to destroy all comfort that 
any mortal might hope to find in them. Still, books, 
pictures and dainty knickknacks gave to the room a 
touch of refined individuality that even the stern wall 
paper could not obscure. 

The atmosphere chilled her as she entered. The 
room was disorderly, as if some person had recently 
been occupying it. Sure enough: she soon found 
ample traces of Rita’s late possession. A varied as- 
sortment of bladeless knives, pointless pencils and 
soiled handkerchiefs littered the small drawers of her 
dresser. The private compartments of her writing- 
desk had been carefully searched, and left in a glori- 
ously entangled state of chaos. Her finest thread lace 
ruffle had ruthlessly been torn in two, to furnish 
flounces to adorn the sleeves of Rita’s school dress. 
Calleen’s pens had all been destroyed ; and the nibless 
fragments scattered about any where and everywhere— 
except in the proper tray on her desk. “I wish that 
that vandal would stay in her own quarters: nothing 
is sacred to her prying eyes.” Bitterly flinging herself 
down on the bed, Miss Mayner indulged in a hearty ery. 
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The cold made the room unbearable. Slipping into 
a loose old dressing-gown and a comfortable pair of 
slippers that Rita had overlooked in the closet, Calleen 
went to the bathroom for a hot plunge, from which she 
hoped to obtain some warmth. 

Just as she was beginning to dress, the tea-bell rang. 
The Mayners’ bell was by no means a trifling affair. 
Its clang was loud enough to waken the dead; and to 
Calleen it seemed as if every nerve in her body had 
begun to crack simultaneously with Rita’s vigorous 
schelling in the hall below. Unfortunately, the other 
Mayners had become calloused to Rita’s ringing: 
though she was zealous to arouse all the members of 
the household from their slumbers as early as six 
o'clock every morning, she usually succeeded only in 
wakening a fearful din, and failed in her worthy ob- 
ject. But Delaware Avenue is a fashionable thorough- 
fare, and its residents are wont to keep Jate hours: so 
these unearthly morning summonses, issuing thus un- 
seemly from the Mayners’ open windows—they all 
were fresh air fiends—not only robbed the neighbors of 
their dreams, but of the very choicest hours of a much 
needed rest. ‘ That bell” was execrated from cne end 
of the avenue to the other. Calleen did not exactly 
relish the idea of having announced, so vociferously 
and continuously, to the outside world the fact that the 
Mayners ate three meals every day; both she and her 
mother often remonstrated with Rita, and implored her 
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to adopt a gentler means of calling the others around 
the family board. But you might as well talk to a 
stone wall as to Rita Mayner. 

John Mayner never came home to take tea with his 
family ; and that was the oue pleasant meal of the day. 
The Mayners were one of those old-fashioned large 
families, so rare now in this century of prematurely 
broken-down women and overcalculating husbands. 
They lived in that still rarer comfort which grows out 
of an unassuming simplicity. John Mayner was the 
wealthiest man in Delaware Avenue; but you would 
not have suspected it from his clothes. He was bring- 
ing up his boys and girls to be equally unpretentious ; 
although, as their father believed that the best was al- 
ways the cheapest in the end, they always wore the 
most sustantial kind of material. 

When the table-chat began, Calleen realized, with in- 
tense satisfaction, how individual her little sisters were. 
They did not hesitate to grapple with any subject, nor 
to express their views with a simple freedom, a fluency 
of language, and an entire absence of all self-conscious- 
ness that pleased, while it amused her. They clearly 
expounded their views on vital topics of the day; and 
seasoned their conversational meat with jokes and 
witticisms both spontaneous and original. Calleen ad- 
mired the perfect calmness with which her mother kept 
on dispensing coffee, through all the hubbub. 

Jack, the youngest brother, was the only masculine 
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element present in the family gathering. Now and 
then, he would condescend to air weighty thoughts in 
ponderous sentences; but he devoted himself chiefly 
and persistently to the crisp hot waffles that Ann was 
serving in honor of the returned wanderer. ‘That 
jam is rather good, and I should not object to another 
waffle.” He obligingly passed his plate to Rita: who 
sat serving, like a major-general, in her father’s chair, 
midway down the table—the only reply the haughty 
autocrat would deign to make as to whether he believed 
that women were always going to submit to being 
ground down by those who thought that they were 
superior. 

“Td like some too,” Bess said hastily, stopping in 
the midst of her one-sided argument, when she dis- 
covered how rapidly the waffles were disappearing from 
the large platter. “But you needn’t think that we’re 
going to do as you men say, any more—even if we 
can’t vote,” she continued, taking a generous mouthful 
of the new supply of waffle and jam. 

Hot coffee, waffles, homemade crab-apple jam—John 
Mayner grew the fruit on his own grounds—and fried 
potatoes comprised the menu of the little feast, that 
evening. But the coffee was like nectar: its rich Ger- 
man strength being weakened only by the thick deep- 
yellow cream which came straight from the little Jer- 
sey bossie that John Mayner tenderly fed each morn- 
ing with food prepared by his own hands. ‘There was 
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enough for all. But the Mayners had healthy appe- 
tites; and little was left on the table when they had 
finished the discussion. 

“It's a good thing that Aun hasn’t baked father’s 
waffles, yet: or you’d be eating those too,” Bess 
laughed when John, finishing the last morsel on his 
plate, longingly began to eye the empty platter, as if 
he would like to discover more. 

“ Never mind, Yackchen: eat just as many as you 
like, as long as you have a good appetite, you are not 
in danger of sinking into the grave,” his bright-eyed 
grandmother whispered to him in German, from her 
favorite chair at his elbow. Grossmutter always spoke 
in German to the children. It was scandalous, that 
they should speak so constantly in English; although 
she understood every word of that language, she her- 
self could never be prevailed upon to utter even a 
word in that barbarous tongue. 

“Let us have some music,” Jack entreated, as they 
pushed back their chairs and rose to leave the dining- 
room. Mrs. Mayner retained her seat: she was a very 
slow eater; and always was kept so busy filling cups 
during the entire meal-hour, she never had time to sup 
in company with the others. 

When the six daughters and youngest son had been 
excused, Rita hurried to the music room in advance of 
the others, to light the gas. Straightway, she seated 
herself at the piano and began to thump out a 
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threadbare ballad on that long-suffering instrument: 
which, together with a likewise bethumpéd banjo, she 
was daily doing her utmost to consign to the last pangs 
of a twangy dissolution. 

“Get away from that piano, Rita. Let Bess play. 
We don’t care to hear your everlasting banging,” Jack 
expostulated, in disgust. 

Beth quietly appropriated the stool which Rita un- 
willingly yielded to her rival. As soon as the little 
girl’s fingers touched the keys, a sweet sense of peace 
began to creep along Calleen’s jagged nerves. The old 
instrument became a thing of new life; the magic woo- 
ing of the child’s delicate finger-tips, as she softly 
played one of Beethoven’s sonatas, seemed to the lis- 
tener’s tired ears, like a healing breath from a better 
world. 

“Now play Mendelssohn’s Wedding March,” Jack 
urged, when Bess had closed the Sonaten-Buch with a 
loving sigh. The youth was sentimental, and liked to 
listen to strains that were grand and stirring to the 
soul. Bess struck the familiar opening chords, very 
softly. Then they tremblingly began to swell forth 
joy. One could feel the triumph of the bride and 
groom: holy peace and chastening elevation slowly be- 
gan to steal into the very soul. The march ended in an 
ardent peal of glorying love and of inspired thankful- 
ness that brought the tears to Jack’s dreamy hazel eyes. 

“ Play it again, Beth,” he requested softly. 
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“Do, Bess,” Calleen echoed entreatingly. 

Without a word, the player began anew: the second 
rendering being but a faint, distant echo of the first. 
Calleen forgot everything—every disappointment, every 
dread, every foreboding. She heard only the chasten- 
ing joy-peals of the far off chimes. She started, with 
a sigh, when the final chord was struck. 

“Let us have some Chopin, now!” lively nine-year 
old Toinette pleaded. 

“Oh, that Frenchman!” Jack objected, in haughty 
ignorance of that tone-poet’s nationality. “ His music’s 
as light as a feather. Play some Wagner, Beth!” 

Bess liked Chopin: so she ventured to be disoblig- 
ing. 

Jack settled back in his chair and began to listen, in 
contempt; but as the delicate weavings of this poet- 
ical composer’s erie fancy rippled coaxingly from 
the keys, the young iconoclast’s face began to betray 
involuntary delight. He even condescended to invite 
Bess to “play that fellow’s Second Nocturne!” This 
sweet, rapturously pathetic, mysteriously wondering, 
weird pean of love surely must have been written 
while the tender-hearted Polish sound-wizard was liy- 
ing in the most dreamy phase of his infatuation for 
that fascinating woman with “The heart of a woman 
and the mind of a man,” who exerted such boundless 
influence over his work and life To Calleen, it 
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seemed as if she could hear his very heart-throbs, his 
intense ecstasy, in every cadence, in each delicate 
emotion-thrill of that wonderful labyrinth of melody. 

Phillipa, the prima donna of the family, now sang 
Mendelssohn’s Mai Lied, and a few of Schumann’s 
shorter fantasies. All listened in perfect silence. 

The family resemblance between the numerous May- 
ners was very marked: yet their personalities were 
strongly individual. All had dark eyes, dark hair, 
good features. The noses all betrayed a touch of 
Roman strength—not too marked, however, to be 
agreeable. They all had excellent teeth: their stern 
mouths dimpled into unexpected sunshine when they 
laughed. With the exception of Toinette, they all 
promised to grow to middle height. They all had an 
independence of bearing remarkable in children who 
were kept under such firm rule at home, and who had 
seen nothing at all of the outside world. Phillipa and 
Rita’s round, healthy faces, with refined features and 
rosy cheeks, most plainly betrayed their German origin. 
Calleen’s slight figure gave her a more distinctively 
French air. Beth’s fine features were as delicately 
chiseled and as exquisitely tinted as a cameo. 
Heléne, a genuine girl, had a sweet, smiling, good- 
natured, chubby, round face: her pale skin and lus- 
trous eyes were those of the harem beauty; but she 
was full of earnest purpose. Jack’s dreamy face at 
times wore the far-away look of the poet. His fine 
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mouth curved exquisitely into almost girlish sweetness, 
and his well modelled features were strong, and truly 
proportioned. Toinette looked what she took precocious 
pride in being—a frolicking, wide-awake American 
girl. As yet, she was undeveloped; but her slender 
figure already showed that she would be somewhat 
taller and of more magnificent proportions than her 
sisters. Regular, well-marked features, wide-awake, 
merry, snapping black eyes, and a mouth that could be 
infinitely tender and uncompromisingly stern—together 
with a delicate, though decisive chin, already fore- 
casted the woman of intelligence who would some day, 
command by her talents, as well as win through per- 
sonal charm. 

Phillipa was in the midst of the joyous ‘“Sonnen- 
schein””’ when the vestibule door came to with a bang. 
A heavy footstep resounded through the house. The 
hall door closed with an angry snap. In a flash, the 
gas was turned out and an uplifted voice sent forth a 
vigorous half-English, half-German protest against 
such ruinous extravagance. The laughter quickly died 
out of the young faces in the music-room, as the door, 
forcibly pushed open, swung round in a wide semi- 
circle, from the momentum. John Mayner walked 
heavily into the room; and, glancing at his children 
as if to consign them forever to the torments of perdi- 
tion, went over to the one small gas jet shedding a 
modest light over the music sheets, and turned it 
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down until only the merest flicker of a spark re- 
mained. 

“Tll teach you to waste so much gas, these hard 
times! Who did it?” Just then, he caught sight of 
Calleen sitting in the darkest corner, far from the 
piano. ‘Oh, I see, it’s you again, with your extrava- 
gant notions!” Calleen bit her lip, to stifle the angry 
reply. 

“Good-evening!” she answered, dejectedly. This 
was indeed a cordial welcome! She despised herself 
for being obliged to live on such willing bounty. She 
wished that she might die. 

John Mayner continued to vent his wrath on his 
numerous scapegoats, until he succeeded in mak- 
ing every one in the room thoroughly miserable; then 
he sputtered his way through the long hall into the 
dining-room: where, as usual, Mrs. Mayner sat—read- 
ing, and ready to wait upon her tardy husband. He 
now fell to berating her, because the gas was burning 
in the dining-room. When that had been lowered to 
suit his mood, he began to find fault with the supper. 
Mrs. Mayner said nothing; but cheerfully set about to 
administer further to his comfort: then, seating herself 
again behind her glasses, she sank comfortably into the 
oblivion-bringing depths of The Evening Torch. 

Through the hall, the strident monologue came float- 
ing into the music-room. 

“Tf I were married to such a man,” Calleen re- 
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flected, “I would break every dish on the table over 
his head, if he dared to address me so rudely.” She 
wondered at her mother’s patience in enduring these 
philippics so uncomplainingly, all these years. She 
could not remember a single time when her father had 
entered the house with a smile on his face. 

“Go on, Beth: don’t mind him!” Jack, in disgust, 
turned on the gas again. But Beth’s spirit was 
crushed. 

“It’s almost nine o clock,” she said dejectedly. “ Let 
us go to bed, Helene. I can’t play any more to-night.” 
She closed the piano softly. 

“Papa always spoils our fun!” Toinette declared in- 
dignantly. 

“Tl yell at him that way, myself, sometime when 
he’s having fun and see how he likes it,” Rita resolved 
aloud, with emphasis. 

“Such men cloud the lives of every being over whom 
they have dominion,’ Calleen reflected, sadly watch- 
ing the younger ones and grossmutter trooping discon- 
solately off to bed. 

She felt thankful that Donnie had not come over 
that evening. What would he have thought, if he had 
heard that dreadful scolding? She resolved that she 
would never permit herself to become intimate enough 
with any man to let him learn what an ugly skeleton 
lay ready, always, to tumble out of her closet. 

With fond remembrance, she dwelt on the soothing 
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gentleness of the tall doctor’s voice: he had never 
spoken an unkind word to her during all the eight 
years of their close friendship. How beautiful it was 
that God had sent such a man into her life: she won- 
dered what she could do without him—the very 
thought of that possibility sent a sharp pain through 
her heart. 

Leaving the dark music-room, she groped her way 
upstairs to her cold chamber. When she had lighted 
the gas, she sighed. ‘Oh, dear, how untidy it looks!” 
The helter-skelter evidences of Rita’s late usurpation 
were very depressing. “It will take me three days to 
set everything to rights again!” 


In spite of Donald’s indifference and neglect, he 
came nearer to Calleen than ever before, that night. 
Before she closed her eyes, she was reposing in him 
again a sweet faith that passed all understanding. It 
was grounded on the loftiest and mightiest trust that 
can be planted by God in the heart of a loving woman. 
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CHAPTER XII 


A WHOLE week passed and Donald had not yet 
called. Calleen was at a loss to understand the mean- 
ing of this strange defection. Hitherto, the doctor had 
always come to see her immediately on her return to 
Buffalo, after even the shortest absence. 

Wonderment at last gave way to pique. She de- 
termined that she would not let any man play with her 
in that fashion, and Donald Warburton would find it 
out—if ever he came around at all. 

On the evening of the eighth day, she was in the 
depths of the doleful dumps. At eight o’clock, before 
retiring to her room, on leaving the library she in- 
structed Rita: “If any one calls this evening, say 
that I am not at home.” 

Rita grinned with delight. She had already half 
suspected that Calleen was feeling out of sorts with 
somebody; and now—she felt perfectly sure of it. 
Nothing could afford Rita greater satisfaction than to 
send that man about his business. 

When Calleen reached her sanctum, she sat down on 
the edge of the bed and began to read some favorite 
passages from “Wit and Wisdom of George Eliot,”— 
to which succinct batch of scintillating laconicisms she 
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was in the habit of resorting whenever she wished to 
ward off the megrims. Soon she was giggling happily 
over those subtleties: she kindled into a kindlier hu- 
mor. She even began to think that she might forgive 
Donald for his stinging indifference—in a year, per- 
haps; or, at the very earliest—in six months. Per- 
haps by that time she would have a complexion. She 
wouldn’t mind being angry with him so long as it re- 
mained in its present unsatisfactory state. Perhaps, 
by that time, he would be glad to be forgiven. 

“T’ll forget to put it on, if I stop to read any 
longer,” she sighed: reluctantly closing her book, and 
beginning to anoint her face with an ugly ungent—a 
thick paste that hardened into a mask, and made her 
look for all the world like a ghoul. How funny she 
was, with that white layer all over her phiz! Her 
eyes shone like monstrous black saucers in their snowy 
setting; as her red lips spread widely, in involuntary 
amusement at the grotesque figure in the glass, the 
smile gave her an unnatural, fiendish expression. 

The door bell rang. It was the custom for the peo- 
ple of Buffalo to answer the bell themselves in the 
evening. This afforded glorious opportunities to Rita 
Mayner. It gave her a chance to see who all the 
callers were; and Calleen’s instructions, this evening, 
made it all the more exciting. Bounding out into the 
hall, she flung the front door wide open—almost before 
the ringing had ceased. It was Doctor Warburton. 
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“ Good—ah—evening,” she greeted him effusively, 
rubbing her hands. 

“Good-evening. Is Miss Mayner at home?” 

Calleen’s door was wide open. She could hear 
every word that was spoken downstairs. At the 
sound of the familiar voice, she started; her heart be- 
gan to beat violently, and she trembled all over; ex- 
cessive joy warmly tingled through every member of 
her body. Donald’s words were music to her ears. 
The impulse seized her to run down, that very moment, 
and throw her arms about his neck and tell him how 
sweet it was of him to come and see her, and how tired 
of waiting she had become. She caught a glimpse of 
that face in the mirror—that saved her dignity, and 
kept her within the bounds of reason. 

“‘ She—ah—is-—not—at—home—this evening,” Rita 
proclaimed slowly and distinctly: taking pains to give 
a mean little circumflex to the “ not.” 

“‘T_]__h ave—been—out—of—town,” he stammered, 
in embarrassment. His voice shook just a little. 

“I don’t believe a word that he is saying—I’m glad 
that I am not at home,” Calleen thought indignantly, 
as the words penetrated to her ears. Now that the 
first burst of gladness was under control, she was look- 
ing at the matter with a woman’s eyes. 

Her room faced the avenue. On coming up the 
walk, he must have seen the light in her window. “I 
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believe that he understands,” she thought, grimly, 
triumphing a little at his tone of discomfiture. 

““T’m very sorry not to see her!” he said, after a 
long pause—rendered all the more awkward by Rita’s 
freezing silence, and by the expression of pleased mock- 
ery beaming from her eyes and from both corners of 
her generous mouth. 

Finally, Donald turned and hurried down the walk. 
Before his footsteps had died away, Calleen forgot 
every heartache that the man had ever caused her. 
She only knew that she loved him, and that his voice 
was still sweetly ringing in her ears: she longed to 
run after him and ask him to forgive her for being so 
harsh. 

No: she was glad that she had on that mask, any 
way: she was not going to be humiliated like that, by 
any man: she exulted over the certainty that his voice 
had betrayed that he felt the justness of her rebuke. 

She struggled in vain against the power of the 

‘strange, sweet intensity of the feeling that now began 
to take entire possession of her. 

Some strange spell brought before her Donald’s im- 
age, wherever she looked: the comforting sense of his 
strengthening presence was closely clinging about her: 
yet, at the same time, she felt toward him a fierce 
anger and an inward repugnance, for which she could 
in no wise account. All the maidenhood within her 
seemed to be rebelling against the mastery of the man. 
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In spite of these warring feelings, intense thankful- 
ness triumphed in her heart. God was very good, to 
let her have such a precious friend. 

In a few days, the desire to see him again over- 
whelmed her. It had cost her much pain to deny 
herself to him, that evening. Unable to resist the 
longing any longer, she wrote him a frank note, ex- 
plaining that she had been in her room when he had 
called, and inviting him to come again, as soon as 
possible. “I wish that you would call this even- 
ing,” she thought, sealing the letter and hastening to 
post it. 

Donald answered the invitation at once, saying that 
he would be over on the following Tuesday. It was only 
Thursday now. Calleen wondered how she was going 
to manage to drag through those five long days of 
waiting. 

That Tuesday, she spent two careful hours in dress- 
ing for tea. She laid out one pretty gown on her bed 
after the other; but nothing seemed to satisfy. She 
shrank nervously from encountering the frank criticism 
of Donald’s honest eyes. 

She decided to wear a handsome bengaline: it was 
like a faint glint of sunshine softly golding over new 
green moss. The dress had the least bit of a saucy 
train: it fitted the wearer as if it were a part of her- 
self: wide, jaunty revers added a pleasing breadth to 
her girlish slenderness. She acknowledged that she 
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would not be unpresentable, if only she could hide that 
complexion. 

“Tf he can’t like me this way, he certainly never will, 
any other,” she concluded, sadly studying the unsatis- 
factory image in the glass. There is a sort of fascina- 
tion in facing one’s own defects in a mirror, just as 
there is in the study of one’s beauty. Calleen was 
certain that she was ugly: she turned away from the 
reflection with a gesture of contempt. 

“Tm rather stylish, anyway,” she sighed; but that 
could not comfort her. “Perhaps if I put on some 
powder, I shall look better!” She sprinkled her face 
liberally with the puff. The effect was bad. She had 
an unconquerable aversion to artificial beautifiers. She 
hastened to rub the powder off. 

“It is bad enough to be a spotted beauty,” she sighed, 
“ without accentuating that fact by high lights.” 

After tea, she hurried into the library and made a 
pretence of reading. She could not concentrate her at- 
tention: she was too anxiously listening for a footstep. 
If only that clock would strike eight! Donald always 
came at eight o’clock. 

Ah, that was his ring! Calleen would have recog- 
nized it among a thousand. Joyfully she hastened to 
the door: she thrust it wide open. How grand and 
tall he looked, as he stood there, sharply defined in the 
glare of the electric light! Words of loving welcome 
rushed to her lips. She forced them back, resolutely. 

10 
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“ Good-evening : I am glad to see you, Doctor War- 
burton.” 

“ Good-evening, Miss Mayner,” he responded sweetly 
—holding out his hand rather diffidently, in response to 
her timid initiative. He shook hers indifferently and 
immediately released it. 

Calleen stood beside the hat-rack, watching him while 
he removed his overcoat. She noticed, with acute dis- 
may, that he did not wear the muffler which she had 
taken such pains to work for his Christmas present. It 
cut her tothe quick. But it was joy again, just to see 
him. She dwelt with hungry pride upon every detail 
of his majestic figure. She wished that he would bend 
his handsome head and kiss her on the lips. No man 
had ever touched her lips. Now that Donald was here, 
she felt that she would like to be kissed that way—just 
once, to see what it was like. Then she grew ashamed 
of the desire. 

Something healing and comforting seemed to radi- 
ate from his presence. She knew that if ever she 
might lean her head upon his breast, she surely would 
there find rest. But that was the longing of a weak 
and struggling woman! So she assumed an air of 
friendly indifference, and greedily watched him while 
he gave a few delicate smooth-pats to his hair. 

She preceded him into the library. They sat far 
apart—he dropping lazily into her father’s immense 
easy chair which stood near the window, she taking a 
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rocker in the middle of the room, behind the long table. 
Calleen observed, with sly amusement, that Donald’s 
massive six feet found little room to spare in this levi- 
athan piece of furniture, the sole luxury in which her 
father was ever known to indulge. 

“Oh, youre funny! You make me laugh,” she 
broke out, finally, suiting the action to the words. 

“Why?” the doctor asked, inquisitively, an air of 
complacency spreading over his good-natured counte- 
nance. He twinkled mischievously behind his glasses ; 
and when he peered through them at Calleen, she 
thought that he had the most lovable strong face that 
she had ever seen. 

“Oh, because! You needn’t think that I’m going to 
tell you all my secrets!” He could not induce her to 
explain. 

Their talk then veered to another tack. Calleen 
told him all about her work. He seemed to like to 
listen to what she had to say; but gave her no infor- 
mation concerning himself. 

He possessed a strange power over her: had the 
force to draw from her, unreservedly, every secret of 
her soul—did he but know it. He had but to sit still 
and look attentive, and any information that he might 
wish to gain, involuntarily would come pouring forth 
from her lips. Some overpowering current seemed to 
sweep her under his will. He was to her like her 
better self,—to whom she must confide all her most 
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secret hopes, her many struggles and her very uncon- 
scious ambitions. His presence always had the effect 
of scattering to the winds any doubt or misgiving of 
him that might possess her: her one endeavor, so long 
as he was near, was to try to make him look happy, 
and to cause his laughter gladly to ring. There was 
something in the very quality of these jovial peals that 
brought her sweet comfort. 

Often, she would confess to him pranks that she 
would have blushed to disclose to any one else. But 
he made such a comfortable sort of confessional! She 
felt perfect confidence that she might entrust to his 
safe keeping all her misdeeds, without even so much 
as a fear that they would ever tumble out into the pos- 
session of any other. He really seemed to enjoy her 
naughtinesses: it was a comfort, indeed, to know one 
man who was charitable enough to be able to make 
allowances. 

Donald sat listening now with such a cheerful smile 
all over his face ; he appeared to be so eagerly solicitous 
for her welfare, that you must not be astonished that 
the young woman felt like a goose—and as many other 
women feel, at being appreciated. The man’s large 
white hands were very shapely and symmetrical: his 
exquisite care for their delicacy pleased his devoted 
admirer’s fastidious eye. She felt half tempted to cross 
the room and squeeze them. She wondered how a 
man would feel to have his adorer squeeze his hand. 
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She laughed aloud with amusement at the thought of 
the shock that Donald would experience, were she to 
take his great white paw into her little brown one. 

He began to play with the knob of the chair. Hor- 
rors! he wore a diamond ring. The flash struck Cal- 
leen’s eye offensively. She felt a sharp sense of dis- 
appointment in her idol. A number of times Donald 
had said to her, with tender significance: “I ought to 
give you a diamond;” but he had never made an at- 
tempt to fulfill that self-imposed duty; and now—here 
he had come, blazing forth in this monstrous solitaire, on 
his own third finger! She noticed, jealously, that he 
wore the ring on his left hand: perhaps some woman 
had exchanged an engagement token with him. She 
had heard of such things. Worse! Perhaps he meant 
to bestow that very stone upon somebody else, whom 
he had chosen—and had come over, this very evening 
purposely to flaunt his perfidy in her face. She could 
‘with difficulty keep back the angry tears. “I hate 
diamonds on men: they are vulgar,” she thought bit- 
terly. The stone persisted in mocking her, with every 
movement of Donald’s hand. He had heard her say, 
again and again, that she did not like to see men wear 
diamonds. She felt sure, now, that he did not care for 
hey; 

Doctor Warburton betrayed a little astonishment at 
his companion’s long silence; but he began to tell an 
amusing story. Catching his infectious laugh, Calleen 
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shyly raised her eyes to his. That merry twinkle was 
irresistible. She began to smile. By and by, she joined 
him in a hearty peal of laughter. When she grew 
quiet again, all the doubt and misery had left her: only 
the sweetest trust and tenderest affection for the man 
who, a moment ago, had made her so wretched, now 
filled her heart to overflowing. She forgot the ring, and 
every other shortcoming. 

Donald left her, that night, more hopelessly enchained 
than ever in his kindly spell. Such is the power of a 
merry disposition to melt into warming sunshine the 
chilliest clouds of a lowering tempest. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


A WEEK later, the doctor came around to make a 
call with Calleen. She wished him to meet Hedwig 
Brahma, a young Swedish singer, recently appointed to 
take charge of the vocal department of the Hillside In- 
stitute of Buffalo. 

The year before, in New York, Calleen had lived un- 
der the same roof with Hedwig and had grown to be a 
staunch admirer of her many sterling qualities of char- 
acter. Like the impulsive admirer that she was, Miss 
Mayner felt anxious to kindle every other Buffalonian 
into a like enthusiasm over the many charms of the 
gifted singer. 

As Donald was being ushered into the library, he 
looked grander to Calleen than any other man whom 
she had ever seen. 

He helped her to put on her wrap. Calleen had 
often observed, with inward rejoicing, that Donald’s 
manner toward her sex was gentle and deferential and, 
always, involuntarily tempered by that unconscious 
tenderness which is natural only to men with pure 
hearts and a genuine reverence for what is noblest in 
woman. 

As he folded the velvet around her shoulders, now, 
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she thought, for an instant, that she could feel his arms 
lightly encircling her. Ashamed, she thrust away the 
idea: she was presumptuous: it was too beautiful to be 
true. 

She dared not believe that he would do such a thing, 
intentionally. It was only an entrancing delusion, and 
she must forget it, at once. It would not be just to 
Donald, even to harbor the thought, that he might be 
capable of committing an act so entirely like that of an 
ordinary man. He was too noble to wish to embrace 
any woman. She wished, though, that she might dare 
believe that he had really fallen from grace: it would 
comfort her greatly, to be able to believe that he cared 
even a little for her. 

The night was stormy, and Miss Brahma lived at the 
other end of the town. Donald. had brought a covered 
sleigh. When they were cosily seated among the rugs, 
Calleen asked him if he would be kind enough to but- 
ton a brand new pair of gloves into which she had been 
struggling ever since his arrival was announced. 

Ne gladly undertook the office. Laying her wrist 
lightly in one hand, with the other he firmly grasped 
the dainty little buttoner which Calleen handed to him, 
to expedite matters. He began to wrestle with the 
buttonholes. Calleen’s wrist was round and well cov- 
ered with flesh, like a baby’s. Donald made very awk- 
ward work of the matter. He tried heroically to 
wrench each button into its neighbor’s hole; and in the 
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process, pinched his poor victim so unmercifully, it was 
almost impossible for her to refrain from giving vent to 
tears and a scream of agony. However, it was a com- 
fort to know that he certainly could not be in the habit 
of fastening ladies’ gloves. 

The two had to sit very close together, in order that 
Donald might manage his task with ease. Calleen had 
never before sat so close to any man; but she found 
the new experience surprisingly enjoyable; and felt 
very sorry when the doctor, with a triumphant tweak, 
announced that he guessed that he had downed that top 
button at last! He took more satisfaction in this 
achievement than a general finds in subduing an army. 

“That was beautifully done!” she gasped, not feel- 
ing the slightest compunction at the fib. 

He was a long time buttoning the other suede: so 
long, in fact, that they had almost reached Miss Brah- 
ma’s door, before either one of them was aware of the 
‘fact. 

“T love to have you button my gloves,” Calleen con- 
filed, after a moment’s happy silence. He had just 
laid the refractory wrist back gently into her lap. 

“T like to do it,” he returned, half whispering. He 
made a quick movement forward, which startled Cal- 
leen, and bent his face toward her. Then, just as 
suddenly, he turned away again and began to stare 
thoughtfully out of the window. She did not move 
very far away. 
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By and by, he said something that rather piqued her. 

« Just wait: I’ll take revenge upon you, sometime!” 
she retorted, laughing. 

The thought of that future punishment seemed to 
afford great mirth to Donald. 

“You will, will you?” 

“Yes; I will! And Ill make you suffer all the 
worse for the waiting!” 

“ Suppose you inflict a small installment of that pun- 
ishment now,” he laughed insinuatingly. “Id lke a 
little foretaste of the misery that lies in store for me.” 

“You mean man!” Calleen, in a panic, hastily 
withdrew to the other end of the seat and blushed fu- 
riously in the darkness. His air of proprietorship was 
sweet, in spite of its arrogance. Still, she did not like it, 

“Whoa!” yelled the driver, bringing the sleigh to a 
sudden standstill. 


Miss Brahma was fascinating: her broad Scandi- 
navian accent sounded quaintly musical to Doctor 
Warburton’s ears. She and Calleen had scrambled 
through that year in New York in true Bohemian 
fashion. They now rehearsed some of their informal 
proceedings, for the edification of Donald; and the 
Doctor’s delighted shouts of laughter convinced his 
entertainers that he was appreciating their recital, and 
relished to the full the humor of the once pathetic situ- 
ations. 
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Calleen wound up by saying, soberly, that there was 
nothing on earth that she feared more to meet, after 
dark, than a well-dressed man. 

“What do you mean by that?” Donald asked, half 
resentfully. 

“ Oh, I mean that that is the time when the species 
~ seem to be fond of hunting unprotected females, that 
is all.” She then turned to Hedwig and told her about 
the man who had pursued her across the bridge to 
Brooklyn, on her way home from Mrs. Mullins’, that 
night. 

Donald’s face grew dark while he was listening: he 
remained thoughtful all the rest of the evening. 

Calleen was conscious of his anger. She reflected, 
bitterly: “He ought to be angry! If he cared for me 
at all, he would not allow me to be subjected any 
longer to such experiences. But he is like every other 
man—selfish ; and considerate, only so far as his own 
comfort is concerned.” 

As she sat looking at the doctor, a strange feeling of 
contempt began to fill her heart. She would gladly 
give her life for him, were he to need it: and here he 
was—with not even so much as a thought of giving up 
even the least mite of his own ease and freedom, to 
save her from such rude contact with a sickening 
world—from which she shrank with sensitive loathing: 
even though he realized that she loved him with all the 


intensity of her nature. 
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She hid the sudden resentment beneath a cloak of 
gay chatter. It was only a personal matter: she must 
not let that spoil a delightful evening. She was sur- 
prised, almost frightened, that she could harbor such 
strong feeling against the man whom, in her very 
scorn, she loved more deeply than any other person 
in the world. 

On the way home, Donald was taciturn. He seemed 
to be musing on something that was not pleasing. 
Finally he said: “ I’ve been thinking about that fellow 
who chased you.” 

Bitter words rushed to Calleen’s lips. She forced 
them back, and strove to master her reproachful mood. 
At last she answered, half to herself, “It did frighten 
me, dreadfully. I hope that I may never be forced to 
live through another such experience.” 

Fearing that, if she permitted her thoughts any 
longer to dwell on that fearful night, she would not be 
able to repress her bitterness, she tactfully changed 
the subject. 

“Oh, by the way, don’t you think it would be a good 
plan for us to give a little theatre party in honor of 
Miss Brahma? She has been accustomed to receive 
many such pleasant little attentions while in New 
York, and it must seem very dull for her, here. All 
teaching and no beaux will make existence a bore, even 
to a lovely woman.” 
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“ Just the thing,” Donald assented eagerly. “ You 
do the plotting, and I will stand the figures.” 

“What do you say to a little dinner at the Iroquois, 
and a visit to the theatre afterward?” Calleen sug- 
gested, after a few moments’ consideration. 

“Splendid! Dll see what is going on at the theatres, 
and will send you word as soon as I find out. I will 
make any evening convenient that Miss Brahma will 
name,” he concluded gallantly. 

“ You’re just about the best man that ever grew,” 
Calleen exclaimed, enthusiastically. ‘“ You're always 
thinking of something kind.” She looked up timidly : 
through the dimness, Donald’s bright eyes were merrily 
smiling down on her. 

The sleigh crunched crisply along through the deep, 
wind-heaped drifts. Donald looked complacent when 
he caught his companion’s expression, under the green- 
ing glare of the swinging electric light. The thought 
of what a magnificent man he was, gave him great satis- 
faction: he resolved, then and there, to give those girls 
a jolly good time, if it cost him more than a month of 
fees. He gripped Calleen’s hand heartily as she 
clasped his own with a warm “ Good-night!” 

“ You'll hear from me, just as soon as I find out what 


is good,” he called, as she was closing the door. 


Next morning, early, a messenger brought a.note in- 
forming Calleen that seats had been purchased for 
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Rhea, who was to appear as Josephine, and expressing 
the hope that the arrangement would prove agreeable. 

“ Just like a man, to buy seats before he is certain 
that you can go! Oh dearie! what geese the sweet 
creatures are!” 

Sure enough: Miss Brahma could not accept the in- 
vitation for Saturday. However, she would be de- 
lighted to dine with them and attend the theatre on 
the following Monday. So a note was hastily sent, 
suggesting that Docter Warburton exchange the 
tickets for “« A TRIP TO CHINATOWN.” 

Miss Mayner giggled wickedly while she wrote it. 
The young men of her acquaintance all thought her so 
grave and solemn, they would never venture to invite 
her to attend any play gayer than Hamlet, or Macbeth. 
She was tired to death of tragedies, and longed to dip 
into the lighter spices of the boards. She had never 
seen “ A Trip to Chinatown”; and did want to have a 
little fun before she died. Here was an opportunity to 
start the reform! Hedwig would enjoy a hearty laugh, 
quite as much as she did. Calleen knew nothing what- 
ever about the merits of this play. But some one had 
told her that it was very amusing: so they might as 
well have some fun out of the evening. 

Donald read the note with severe disapproval. A 
Trip TO CHINATOWN! Another one of those infernal 
lectures! He did not relish the idea of such a return 
for his money. Miss Brahma would think him an odd 
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sort of creature, to be taking her to such a tame show. 
But Miss Mayner was managing the affair: it would do 
him no good to kick! He supposed he must obey 
orders! Next time, he would plan his own concern. 
Rhea was graceful and pretty; but alecture! ‘This 
was too much. 

Reluctantly, he exchanged the tickets for Monday 
night. He took care to select seats as far back as 
possible: they could quietly leave the house when the 
stereoptican views and monotouous talk should become 
too much of a bore. 

He was rather astonished, though, to find that only 
a few seats remained unsold. These were near enough 
to the door to meet even his requirements. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Dr. WARBURTON called before six o’clock, Monday 
evening: the doors of the theatres of Buffalo open 
promptly at eight, and he liked to get his money’s 
worth of the performance. Calleen was ready. 

As they stepped out into the hall together, she 
stopped, saying impulsively: “ Wait a moment. I 
wish to get something for you.” Abruptly leaving 
him, she hurried through the long passage until she 
reached the dining-room, from which she came forth 
again immediately, holding a white carnation in her 
hand. Her whole heart in the act, she offered the snowy 
petals to him. He accepted the flower with a smile, 
sniffed delightedly at its fragrance: then, saying “Ill 
give it to Miss Brahma!”—thrust the blossom care- 
lessly into his overcoat pocket. 

Had Donald trampled Calleen under foot on the icy 
ground, he could not have left her feeling more bruised 
and chilled than by this eruel act. The callous in- 
difference of the man seemed to be tearing the tender- 
est fibres of her soul. “I ought not to love him: I 
ought to hate him!” she cried, in inward agony at the 
wound. It would have relieved her to be able to 


shriek, from the pain. Life all at once had lost its 
sweetest charm. . 
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There was something irresistible in the man’s high 
spirits. In spite of the hurt, Calleen soon was laugh- 
ing heartily; but the sting continued to rankle pain- 
fully, nevertheless. 

She retained her seat in the carriage while the doctor 
went to fetch Miss Brahma. She rejoiced when she 
saw that Hedwig was not wearing the despised fl.. wer. 
Donald had forgotten to give it away! 

“‘ Here is our chaperon; but she always takes a back 
seat,” Donald laughed, handing the guest into the car- 
riage. Calleen hastily changed to the seat back of the 
driver’s box. 

“Sit on the other seat!” Donald commanded, when 
he realized what she was doing. 

“Qh no: I will stay here. That is your place. I’m 
the chaperon, you know. Please sit over there!” she 
pleaded, when he attempted to sit beside her. 

Without further protest, he took the seat which she 
had left. Miss Brahma and he chatted gaily. Calleen 
realized that there are times when three make a crowd: 
she felt uncomfortable, and wished that she had re- 
mained at home. Occasionally, she joined in the con- 
versation; but her voice sounded hollow and un- 
natural. She was thankful that the darkness veiled 
her face. 

“T will do for a clown, I suppose.” She sank into 
silence. It seemed as if they would never reach the 

11 
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Iroquois. She felt relieved, when, at length, its gay 
lights burst forth into the night. 

When they were seated at the table, Calleen sug- 
gested that Donald order the dinner. He looked em- 
barrassed and declined, absolutely. 

«“ You ladies are my guests: what pleases you, will 
satisfy me.” 

Hedwig and Calleen made short work of writing out 
a long and tempting menu. Both declared that they 
could not afford to slight a single course. 

“The pleasure of anticipation is often greater than 
that of realization,” Donald quoted, surveying with an 
awe-stricken smile, the long list for which he was to 
pay. The thought of the size of the bill gave a slight 
twinge to Calleen’s conscience: Donald really appealed 
to her sympathy. However, she was not going to let 
that spoil her dinner. | 

By and by, the canvasback was brought on. Miss 
Mayner smiled mischievously across the table at Miss 
Brahma, as she exclaimed : 

“Of course you will honor us, and carve, Doctor 
Warburton!” 

“TI can’t,” he protested, blushing with confusion at 
his lack of this accomplishment. 

“Oh, but you must!” she insisted, in great glee over 
his embarrassment. 

Without another word, Donald artfully slipped a fee 
into the waiter’s hand. The latter grinned with de- 
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light and took the hint. Setting the fowl on the side- 
board, he began to carve, with beseeming gusto. 

“You're not a bit elegant, to let the waiter cut up 
the duck,” Calleen objected indignantly. “ No—you’re 
uct eligible,’ she slowly continued, shaking her head 
with a mournful air and at the same time slyly wink- 
ing at Miss Brahma. 

The doctor looked up just in time to catch the 
waggish closing of her lids: he joined Hedwig in an 
involuntary outburst of laughter. 

“Why not?” he demanded, piqued. 

“Oh, because. Wise ladies, nowadays, present ex- 
amination papers to all candidates for their hands and 
purses. Among the very first questions asked are: 
‘Will you support your wife?’ and ‘Are you able to 
carve a duck?’—-You’d never pass to become a hus- 
band! Besides, who ever heard of a surgeon who can 
not dissect a fowl?” 

“Tl bet Pll know how to carve a duck the next time 
I take you out.” Grim determination shone from his 
kindly eyes. 

The waiter placed the platter in front of Donald, and 
he forthwith began to help Miss Brahma to a choice 
morsel of the breast. Then he served Calleen, with 
wing and leg, very generously. He partook very 
sparingly of the dinner himself. 

Calleen observed, almost in ecstasy, how daintily he 
fed. ‘I love to see a man temperate—even in the mat- 
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ter of eating,” she reflected. “It shows that he has 
self-control. I am perfectly sure, now, that Donald 
Warburton is a superior man.” 

Neither of the ladies displayed a like edifying indif- 
ference to the exertions of the chef: they did full jus- 
tice to every course. 

““Would you like some wine?” Calleen abruptly in- 
quired of Hedwig. It occurred to her that her friend 
might relish her dinner more with such an accompani- 
ment. “You may have it, if you like,’ she urged, 
catching Donald’s conscience-stricken glance. 

Hedwig studied Doctor Warburton attentively for a 
moment. ‘I will take some coffee, thank you.” 

Donald looked relieved. Calleen was delighted. 
She did not like to place temptation in the way of any 
young man. As for herself, wine was bad for her skin: 
it flushed her face and made it smart. She had no ob- 
jection to it, if taken in moderation; but she disliked 
the disagreeable after-dinner odor that relentlessly be- 
trays the ladies even of our highest circles, when they 
have been drinking. It always made her feel faint, to 
be obliged to be near any one who had been taking 
wine. She hoped that she would never be guilty of 
making herself equally obnoxious to her fellow-crea- 
tures. 


The play was already in progress when our little 
party entered the theatre. Donald had secured three 
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end seats. Miss Brahma passed in first. This obliged 
Calleen to play gooseberry between Doctor Warburton 
and his guest. The poor girl felt thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. She knew that Donald would enjoy Hed- 
wig’s company more than her own; and she was in no 
mood to be entertaining. She heartily wished herself 
back in the old-fashioned library at home, reading a 
soothing book. Men only give one pain. 

Before long, the farcical nonsense on the stage was 
warming even her into laughter. Out of the corner of 
his eye, Donald stole an apprehensive glance in her di- 
rection, to see how she was taking the thing: he half 
expected her to be overwhelmed with disgust. If only 
she would not insist on leaving the theatre, he would 
not mind. He plainly betrayed his relief when he dis- 
covered that she was smiling broadly, like the rest of 
the audience, at the spiciness of the show. 

“ Jove; it is rather tough in parts, though. I’m sur- 
prised that she will tolerate it,” he reflected—not quite 
decided whether to be disappointed in her, or to ap- 
prove of her enjoyment. 

“The goose. He doesn’t understand me in the 
least,” she thought bitterly: at the same time feeling a 
wild tendency to give way to hilarious mirth over 
Donald’s obvious surprise. ‘He thinks that an intel- 
lectual woman neither ought to know what is naughty, 
nor can enjoy what is langhable. As if I were living 
in a glass case all my life, and my eyes were not given 
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for me to see!” It did give her a few conscience 
pricks, however, to realize that she was smiling at such 
arrant—nay, undeniably vulgar froth; while Shake- 
spere and the nobler playwrights were left to moulder 
ignominiously on her shelves. ‘One soon learns to 
travel with the rabble,” she reflected. ‘“Idon’t wonder 
that Horace sang ‘I hate the vulgar!’—He probably 
realized the danger of being himself drawn into its 
vortex.” She glanced about the house, half super- 
ciliously: many of her friends were of the audience. 
“Tam disgusted with myself, for making myself so com- 
mon: but it is funny!” Then she burst into a peal of 
laughter, to which the physician at her side furnished 
an enthusiastic chorus. He slapped his knees in vigor- 
ous glee; but wondered why she kept forever break- 
ing out over situations that were not funny. 

‘“‘T suppose he’ll invite me to be edified again, some 
day,” she reflected: feeling a slight contempt for the 
man for becoming so absorbed in a play which is noth- 
ing more than a hilarious mélange. 

By and by, Donald leaned over and said to Miss 
Brahma: ‘ This is funnier than all the shows, put to- 
gether, that I have seen in New York this winter.” 

Calleen listened in dismay. Donald had been in 
New York, then, and had never even come near her. 
How foolish she was to believe that he could care for 
her. All the rest of the evening, she sat like one 
stunned by a heavy blow. 
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“T didn’t know that I could laugh so heartily,” 
Calleen responded-—Donald had just declared that he 
had been having a jolly evening. 

“Tt was very funny: the laugh will do me good for 
a week,” Hedwig assented. 

“A little restful folly is good for every one, once in 
a while,” the doctor rejoined, gently. ‘“ We'll have to 
go again.” 

“Could you let me have an evening next week?” 
Miss Mayner asked when they were bidding Miss 
Brahma good-night. “I wish to ask a few people to 
meet you.” 

“Tf you can make it Friday evening, I will gladly 
come,” Hedwig acquiesced warmly. 

“ The very evening I should like.” 

“Thank you, both, so much: you have afforded me 
a delightful treat,” the singer said, sincerely. ‘You 
and Doctor Warburton must give me an evening, very 
soon.” 

When Calleen and the doctor were alone, he spoke 
tenderly and rather seriously. His words comforted 
Calleen, who was still smarting from the wounds of the 
evening. As he bade her good-night at the door, he 
pressed her hand and gently retained it, for a moment, 
in his own. 

She fought the matter out with herself, honestly, be- 
fore going to bed. It was selfish on her part—foolish, 
to hope so against hope for Donald Warburton’s love. 
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Tt was asking too much. She was nothing but a weak, 
insignificant, everyday little woman. How could she 
expect such a man to care for her? There were hun- 
dreds of handsome, fascinating, wealthy young girls 
who would be proud to marry a man like him. He 
was worthy of the very best that the world afforded. 
How could she hope to stand any sort of chance in the 
race? 

It was childish of her to feel so bad that he was fas- 
cinated by Hedwig: she was a lovely woman; beauti- 
ful; and good enough for any man. 

Donald had discarded her poor little flower so cruelly! 
But she must not mourn over that, either. He did not 
realize that he was hurting her: else he would not 
have been so selfishly inconsiderate. He had never 
failed her when she had needed him. If he was unable 
to appreciate the depth of her devotion—she must not 
blame him. She must try to bear it alone, in silence. 
But oh! it was crushing all the joy and sweetness out 
of her soul. 

A pang of grief cut her, when she thought of the 
possibility that some other woman, some day, might fill 
his heart. The thought hurt her so cruelly, that she 
tried to shut it out of mind. It is always hard for any 
woman to make up her mind to be resigned, when she 
must give up the man whom she most sacredly cherishes. 
To one of Calleen’s temperament, it is almost an im- 


possibility. She may convince herself that she is re- 
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signed; but the love comes back again, stronger than 
ever, to add a new burden to her woe. 

Donald had lifted her far above the trials of her 
troubled life. In the fervor of her worship of him, 
she had found a balm that had brought her strength, 
when all else had failed. 

Was there to be no fulfilment? Was there to be no 
answer to the daily prayer which she offered to Heaven, 
asking that she might be blessed with the love of the 
one man in the world who seemed to her better than 
all the others ?—It was cruel. It was unjust. 


Donald went home, that evening, thoroughly con- 
vinced that he was a right clever fellow. No doubt of 
it at all! The girl really was in love with him. 

He relished the gay sauce of her piquant retorts to 
his ponderous sallies: he knew how to take them at 
their full value. If he did not detect the deep under- 
current of passion and devotion over which they flick- 
ered as lambent flame, that was because he was only a 
man—and a man must not be expected to probe very 
deeply beneath the surface of a woman’s repartee. He 
felt that she must care for him. She had a summary 
way of dealing with men toward whom she was indiffer- 
ent. She would not hesitate to cut a man, if she did 
not approve of his style. But she plainly showed that 
she liked to have him near. 

It put him into excellent humor with himself, now, 
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to realize that he was the one man able to keep her 
from emptying pepper-boxes about his ears. She had 
written some very sharp notes to him, though, this 
winter. They had stung him to the quick, and he had 
not forgotten them. But then, her anger always 
melted away when he confronted her; and how could 
a man resent that? Still, those notes continued to 
puzzle him. 

He liked to hear Calleen talk. She had an unusually 
sweet, sympathetic voice. It had a sincere ring, that 
made you feel that it conveyed the truth; and it was 
pitched just low enough never to sound rasping to 
one’s ears, even when it spoke cutting words. He 
loved to make her laugh. Her voice tripped up the 
scale gaily, in soft little ripples of mirth, that sounded 
all fun and made you feel that you really had said 
something witty. He owned to himself, now, that he 
could not quite account for those paroxysms of mirth, 
at the play, this evening. He felt rather disappointed 
that she could be so undignified: still, it was a relief 
to know that she could come down to nonsense, like 
any other ordinary mortal. He did not believe in a 
woman’s setting her standard too high: it was all 
right in theory; but when it came to downright, every- 
day practice—it was likely to lop off an immense 
amount of a man’s enjoyment. 

As to his own attitude toward her, he did not at- 
tempt to analyze it. He liked her company and al- 
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ways found her interesting. When she was not near, 
she was not in his mind: he never gave her a second 
thought, if there was any business on hand to engross 
his attention. He never put himself out, in any way, 
to seek Calleen; but it always seemed the nat- 
ural thing for him to do, to gravitate straight teward 
her whenever they happened to meet in company. It 
was easier for him to talk with her than with any 
other woman ; and he enjoyed being in her presence. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE little party in honor of Miss Brahma was a 
lively success. Calleen had succeeded in coaxing her 
father into approval—after he had discovered that 
none but prosperous men were on the list. But he 
had limited the expenditure to five dollars. She had 
decided upon a progressive whist. So she was obliged 
to rack her brain, to devise favors that would be hand- 
some and cost nothing. 

There were Mrs. Mullins’ silk remnants! With the 
aid of some feathers that she abstracted from a dis- 
carded pillow, she managed to make some very pre- 
sentable chair pads. She found a duplicate set of 
poems in the library, and this she pressed into service 
for another prize. An old stamp-box and a _ well- 
thumbed arithmetic served as consolation favors. She 
and Phillipa surveyed these resurrections with no small 
satisfaction. 

“They really look respectable,” the elder sister ex- 
claimed: “and who would ever suspect that the re- 
freshments have all been prepared by ourselves? Any- 
way, it is a comfort to know that we can economize, as 
well as entertain! Where would we be, with that 
five dollar bill, if we did not know how to stretch it to 
most unheard-of lengths?” 
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Phillipa laughed, and gave a dainty twist to the 
broad green ribbon—also from Mrs. Mullins’ box— 
with which she was fastening some crepe paper around 
a flower jar. . 

“T believe that nothing less than a Special Provi- 
dence inspired Heléne to turn the bath-room into a 
conservatory, last fall! These geraniums give the 
room a yery homey look. The effect is pretty.” 
Phillipa contentedly surveyed the results of a morn- 
ing’s hard labor: “ Things don’t look in the least as if 
we'd been obliged to scrimp.” 


The guests evidently felt very much at home in the 
long, old-fashioned drawing-room. It was simply fur- 
nished with those substantial, rather out-of-date belong- 
ings which have yielded to our modern airy nothings. 
John Mayner did not believe in vases, or such breakable 
nonsense. Consequently, the apartment had an air of 
lofty durability that we seldom find in houses over- 
crowded with flimsy trifles. Several pieces of bisque, 
and a marble Cupid and Psyche stood on the finely 
carved old Carrara mantel—which brought out in- 
tensely the cheerful glow of the sputtering coals hos- 
pitably burning in the old iron grate. A few choice 
landscapes and marines in oil brightened the walls. 
The substantial black walnut chairs were covered with 
fine, but durable, mousc-colored brocatelle. Nothing 
matched. One guest observed, with satisfaction, that 
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it did him good to find one house in which the chairs 
were not all tidies. “People seem to forget that a man 
likes to lean back and be comfortable when he sits 
down.” 

The out-of-the-way corners were gay with the potted 
plants. “ This is the cosiest big room I have ever been 
in,” Lawrence Barnes remarked, critically, to Calleen— 
turning his back upon the grate and spreading apart 
the tails of his coat; so as to be able to enjoy, to the full, 
the benefit of the roaring coals. Lawrence had the 
greatest reverence for old things—when they were ex- 
pensive, and when he knew that there was plenty of 
money back of them to buy new ones. 

Hedwig and Calleen stood near the fireplace, re- 
ceiving the guests. 

“ This fire looks inviting,” Donald remarked, saunter- 
ing over, after awhile, and taking his place at Calleen’s 
side. The glow of the coals brought out, with rich 
lustre, the exquisite green of her dainty bengaline 
dress. Attracted by the beauty of the coloring, the 
doctor instinctively had drawn near to admire it. He 
stood talking to the hostess a long time—seemingly 
oblivious that others were waiting to pay their devoirs. 

“Miss Brahma is going to give a little party, next 
Thursday evening: are you going?” he inquired. 

“Yes: are you?” 

“Of course!” After a little pause he said, rather 
diffidently, “ What do you say to our going together?” 
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* That will depend upon whether your vehicle has a 
back seat—or not.” Calleen smiled up at him mis- 
chievously. 

She spied several ladies standing about, at a loss for 
a gentleman to talk with; and at once was seized with 
compunction at her selfish forgetfulness of the pleasure 
of her guests. 

“Help me to make the evening enjoyable for the 
others,” she entreated, giving Donald a glance which 
he immediately obeyed. 

“Talk to Mary Ellis,” she commanded: “you will 
find her very entertaining.” 

He did so. After that, he flitted about from one 
young lady to another, in open enjoyment of their 
badinage. At last, he drifted over to the sofa on 
which sat Toinette, who, for the first time in her life 
had been permitted to participate in a party of grown- 
ups. Toinette did not often have a chance to enter- 
tain a real, big man, and she made the most of her 
opportunity. In natural child-fashion, she skipped 
over every topic under the sun. She had an odd way 
of soberly reeling off laconics which sent Donald into 
hearty roars of laughter that could be heard above the 
conversation of all the other guests. The more ex- 
plosive the peals of the listener, the more solemn be- 
came the expression on the diminutive entertainer’s 
face. Calleen, at last, was obliged to send her into 
the music-room: she really feared that the demure 
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young minx would throw her huge victim into an 
apoplexy. 

“Your sister does you great credit,” the latter re- 
marked, with a broad smile, when the little innocent in 
white was safely put out of the way of committing 
further mischief. 

“I’m sorry if she is so hopeless as all that!” Cal- 
leen tried to conceal beneath an air of offended dignity, 
her joy at Donald’s return to her side. 

They all began to play whist. The game was spir- 
ited. Doctor Warburton, who usually was fortunate 
in any game of chance, carried off the cushion. Cal- 
leen secretly felt proud of his success. 

“ He is the cleverest man in the world,” she thought, 
while handing the artistic blue trophy to the winner. 
She wondered if she would ever be so blessed as to 
dare to let him know how greatly she exulted in every 
gift of his mind and body. 

I fear that this young woman’s infatuation for the one 
man blinded her to the fact that some credit really was 
due to his partners; but then—other fond women have 
similarly overlooked the merits of those who have helped 
to place the laurel on the brow of their own loved one. 


Later in the evening Donald again succeeded in cor- 
nering Calleen. 

“You haven’t given an answer to my question, yet.” 

“What question?” She blushed. 
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“Why, as to whether you will accept my invitation 
for next Thursday evening.” He peered at her 
through his glasses, trying to read the verdict from 
her face. 

“You haven’t answered mine, either!” With these 
equivocal words, she left him standing there and 
walked out into the hall. 

But Donald was not going to be balked in that 
fashion: he followed her, and at last succeeded in 
bringing her to bay. 

“You haven’t answered me: yes or no?” 


” 


“T will go on one condition,” she gave in finally, 


laughing with glee to think that she was conquered. 


’ 


“Name your condition,” imperiously. 

“That you will let me ride on the front seat!” In 
spite of herself, a little tremble shook her voice. 

“Always! There could never be any other seat for 
you.” He burned an earnest glance deep into Cal- 
leen’s soul. There was a stirring ring in his voice, as 
if he were making a solemn vow. She trembled with 
happiness and shyly looked back into his eyes. 

“T would go with you anywhere,” she involuntarily 
exclaimed, with fervor. Donald started; a look of con- 


tent stole over his face. 


It was past midnight when the guests began to leave. 
That usually was the way of the Mayners. Though 
they never seemed to be exerting themselves to enter- 

12 
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tain, a genuine spirit of hospitality breathed from 
every nook and cranny of the old drawing-room ; and 
guests usually forgot that time was passing. 

It was storming furiously outside. Donald began to 
put on a long black mackintosh. To Calleen’s eyes he 
looked very imposing, as he stood before the hat-rack, 
buttoning on his cape. 

“Don’t button it!” she entreated: “throw one end 
over your left shoulder, so as to show the pretty 
lining.” 

Donald complacently studied the effect in the 
mirror. 

The others now began to say good-night. Miss 
Brahma’s carriage did not come. Calleen finally sent 
Jack—always ready to make himself useful at a party 
—to a livery stable around the corner, to engage one. 

“You would better see Miss Brahma home, Doctor 
Warburton,” she said. ‘I do not like the idea of send- 
ing her off alone with a strange driver.” 

“T will,” he consented with enthusiasm. 

Calleen studied her ideal caressingly, as he stood 
smiling down upon her. 

“I love to see you in a mackintosh. Black is very 
becoming to you,” she ventured, after an awkward 
pause. Shyly, she touched one of the large round but- 
tons with the tip of her finger: she was scarcely con- 
scious of what she was doing: she only realized that 
Donald was so near. Suddenly, he stepped forward 
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and bent low, until his eyes were on a level with her 
own. ‘They wore a new expression—one softer and 
sweeter and kinder than Calleen had ever seen beaming 
from any other eyes. She felt asif his glance were 
securely binding to himself forever all the goodness 
and purity of hernature. Half frightened, she exulted 
in the realization. “ Let us wait in the drawing-room 
until the carriage comes,” she said, making an effort, 
at last, to break the happy silence. 

He followed her meekly into the room; but his eyes 
were glistening with triumph. He was master of the 
situation. 

The door bell rang. Miss Brahma’s own carriage 
had come, at last. 

‘‘T am very sorry to have given you all this trouble. 
Will you not ride home with me?” she asked of Don- 
ald. 

“No, thank you: as long as you are sure of your 
driver, I think that I will not,” he decided, ungal- 
lantly. 

Calleen found sweet music in these words. 

“Left again!” he sighed with a smile, coming back 
into the house after handing Hedwig into her carriage. 
“However, I'll have a ride all by myself, anyway. 
Here comes my carriage, now!” The doctor smiled 
seriously into Calleen’s eyes when she held out her hand 
to bid him good-night. 
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“Oh God, I dare not be so happy! I dare not be- 
lieve that Donald loves me!” she thought, in the silence 
of her room. It seemed as if she had suddenly been 
uplifted into another world, to-night—a world of joy 
too intense to be real. Donald had smiled into her 
eyes with a love and tenderness that seemed to come 
from his very soul. But she dared not believe it. She 
was too full of faults and defects. 

Love makes a woman very humble. Calleen fell on 
her knees, now, and wept tears of joy and gratitude. 
God was good, even to give her this one sweet evening 
of gladsome surprise. She thanked Him for letting her 
see, even once, tle kind, tender light that she had 
caught shining from the eyes of him who was more 
precious to her than all the world. She prayed that 
He would keep Donald's look sturdy and unflinching, 
always, like those that had just been granted her: she 
begged that she might become worthy of his love: she 
wished that she might die, if ever that love were be- 
stowed upon any other woman. And then, she cried 
herself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Untit Thursday evening, she seemed to be living in 
another world. Every sweet word that Donald had 
ever spoken came back to her: she felt exalted because 
he had chosen her, above all others, to go with him to 
Hedwig’s. “Any woman would feel honored to go 
anywhere with Donnie; and to think that he has asked 
me—who have no complexion!” 

When he came, he towered so far above her, she be- 
gan to feel very tiny and insignificant. It was pre- 
sumptuous, to believe that such a man could care for 
her. She timidly shrank away from him. During the 
drive, she was unusually silent: Donald was unusually 
talkative for his quiet self. Calleen was trying to steel 
herself to the idea that the man at her side was making 
fun of her. He was merely flirting with her. 

“Go right in: do not wait for me,” she said, parting 
from him at the door of the dressing-room. 

“ All right, if you say so.” 

So no one knew that she had come with Doctor War- 
burton. 

The doctor seldom went out into society. He was a 
conscientious worker. A man who is ambitious in his 
profession can not hope to achieve success as a social 
lion. He is bound to slight the one thing for the other. 
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Professional success is a grim goddess: she demands 
that her worshippers offer incense exclusively at her 
shrine; and bestows her rewards, only after long years 
of single devotion. Donald cared more to make money, 
to win an honorable standing in his calling, than to 
carry the hearts of the ladies on his sleeve; and per- 
haps this very indifference made him more attractive to 
the women, now eagerly clustering about him. In- 
stinctively, they bowed before the strength of the man. 
He could be very fascinating when he chose: gay sal- 
lies arose on all sides, in response to the provocation of 
his own original saws. 

Calleen felt outside the current of it all. Stepping 
into the hall, she seated herself on a sofa between two 
musicians and began to listen curiously to the egotis- 
tical dialogue passing between the youthful virtuoso on 
the violin and the heavy professor of instrumental mu- 
sic. By and by, Hedwig appeared. 

“Oh, you old maid! Why are you sitting out here, 
away from the rest of the company?” she demanded, 
laughing. 

“T find the present company more to my taste,” Cal- 
leen retorted—encouraging the two to resume their ar- 
gument. 

By and by, Hedwig began to sing. Donald was sit- 
ting at an angle with the door which brought him 
plainly into Calleen’s view. She watched him, to see 
what effect the music would have upon him. 
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Hedwig Brahma’s voice was one of those weird North- 
ern floods of melody that charm the listener into an 
ecstasy of wonder. She sang the stirring sagas, the 
songs of fjord and mountain. As the last notes of one 
of Grieg’s erie wails of harmony died away, high up 
among the hills, Calleen caught a look of rapture in 
Donald’s eyes that cut her like a knife of ice. 

Hedwig made a bewitching picture as she stood in 
front of the piano, singing: she was tall and carried her 
graceful figure with a queenly air. Her small, fine 
head was perched, like that of a sweet dove, on a deli- 
cate neck tapering into a pair of glistening shoulders. 
She was one of the few rare women who look more 
beautiful when they are giving utterance to the notes of 
song. Her pretty mouth puckered up and opened out 
like a delicate rose petal, as the melody came rippling 
forth in expressive snatches from between her tender 
red lips. Donald sighed: then beamed with admira- 
_ tion. 

The strains came to an end. 

“Tt looks very much as if he were in love with her,” 
Calleen decided, with a shrinking heart. “ How can he 
help it? She is magnetic, and has a thrilling voice.” 
It would be very hard to lose him. Calleen felt that 
those songs were luring him forever from her. But he 
had made her so.happy: she would love him always for 
his kindness in the past. She could bear it no longer. 
Stealing softly into the drawing-room, she took a seat 
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not far away from him. He welcomed her with a 
kindly smile. 

“Where did you say that you sing next Sunday?” 
he asked, suddenly, of Hedwig. 

“At Dunkirk, a town not many miles from here,” 
she replied, delighted that he was pleased. 

“I’m going there to hear you,” he said, looking at 
her in a manner that froze the blood in Calleen’s veins. 
The latter wished that she were at home; but she 
managed to keep up an animated conversation with her 
neighbor—a soulful pre-Raphaelite—to whom she was 
detailing all the salient features of the latest exhibition 
of water-colors in New York. As the merry quirks of 
the others came floating to her ears, she felt dull and 
insipid in contrast. “No wonder Donnie has grown 
tired of me: busy men want froth after their earnest 
days,” she reflected, dejected. “I wish I were bright 
and gay, like these others. And—if only I could 
sing !” 

She did possess a rather sweet alto; but it had not 
been cultivated. She could not manage her breath: it 
always made a point of failing her just when she 
needed it most, for the high notes. She was not afraid 
to sing ballads for children; they always liked to hear 
her. But now she wished that she could sing well 
enough to dare to air her lungs before Donald. She 
was glad when the time came to go home. 


“T wish to thank you for your kindness: it was 
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quite like the good old times, to be able to hear you 
sing again,” she said sincerely, on taking leave of 
Hedwig. 

*T can’t tell you how much I’ve enjoyed it,” the 
doctor added. “This is the most delightful evening 
I’ve spent in years.” 


The two music teachers, anxious to finish the Ger- 
man conversation which Hedwig had interrupted earlier 
in the evening, stood at the door waiting for Miss 
Mayner, until she should come out of the dressing- 
room. 

In the course of their talk, in which the doctor 
lamely joined, Calleen forgot and called him “ Du.” 

“Du!” he repeated after her, as they stepped into 
the carriage: ‘“ I am not your servant.” 

“ That was a compliment, not an insult, Doctor War- 
burton. In familiar conversation, the Germans use 
‘Du’ to their dear friends and to members of the 
family.” 

“Oh, but ’m not a member of your family,” Donald 
said, in a disagreeable tone—which plainly intimated 
that he did not care to be. 

Calleen bit her lip; but she could not help it: the 
angry retort had to come. “ Doctor Warburton, it 
seems to me that you owe me an apology.” 

“ What for, I’d like to know? Iam not aware that 
I have done anything that requires an apology.” 
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*“You’ve done lots of things. One, especially, that 
demands amends. What did you mean by saying, right 
out before Miss Brahma, the other evening, that you 
were in New York this winter; and by never even offer- 
ing me an excuse for not calling?” 

“T will never do such a thing. I do not agree that 
I owe you an apology.” He spoke roughly—as she had 
never before heard him speak. It frightened her: she 
did not know that he could be so stern and frigid. She 
pressed her lips tightly together. Donald noticed the 
set expression, while they were passing under an elec- 
tric light. It made him all the angrier. 

“You are the meanest woman I have ever known,” 
he said, viciously emphasizing “ the meanest.” “ And 
as unreasonable as 


” he could find no term strong 
enough to finish the comparison. “ Last autumn, when 
I was in Bordenton, nursing my sick mother, you 
wrote me a note that had not even the decency of a 
formal beginning; and now—this is altogether too 
much!” He brought his teeth together with a stern 
snap that dismayed the listener more than the stinging 
words. He never before had shown strong anger, and 
Calleen admired him even while learning to fear him. 
She was one of those women who thrive all the better 
for having found a master. She longed to stop him, 
right there, and tell him how much she had loved him: 
instead, she blurted out more angry words. 
Both became silent. 
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At last, she could bear it no longer. Impulsively 
seizing Donald’s wrist, she tried to smooth his hand— 
as one smoothes tle hand of a refractory child whom 
one tries to conciliate. Like an angry child, he pulled 
it away and sulkily let it sink upon his knee. 

“Don’t be angry. I did not mean to be so cross,” 
she pleaded. 

“ You’re always finding fault,” he growled. 

She tried to turn the conversation into a happier 
channel; but the gall and wormwood would come to 
the surface: before she knew it, they were again in 
bitter words. 

The carriage stopped. Donald jumped out. Help- 
ing her carefully to the sidewalk, he followed her to 
the door. She could not let him go without making at 
least an attempt at reconciliation. 

“ Don’t be angry with me, my dear friend: you have 
always been the kindest person in the world to me: I 
have only the sweetest feeling of gratitude in my heart 
toward you, for all your goodness.” 

“You don’t care anything for my affairs,” he said, 
inconsequently. 

“And what do you care about mine?” she retorted 
bitterly. “You never call on me, unless I send for 
you. I’m not going to ask you to come and see me, 
any more!” 

“All right!” Donald’s tone implied that he hoped 
that she never would ask him to call again. 
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“Good-night, Doctor Warburton!” She held out a 
hand toward the foe. 

“Good-night!” He barely gave his finger-tips in 
return. 

Calleen banged the door. Then, seized with com- 
punction, she hurried to bed and cried herself to sleep. 

All night she dreamed, uneasily. Donald’s eyes 
were fixed on her: they were sad and reproachful, as 
if he were accusing her of something. ‘ He does not 
understand me. I will tell him the truth,” she 
thought, anxiously pondering over the dream, next 
morning. “It can not hurt him to know the truth; 
God will forgive me for telling him, I feel sure.” 

Tears rolled down her cheeks while she was writing 
the letter: 


DEAR FRIEND: 

I fear that you do not understand me. In think- 
ing over my conversation of last night—part of which 
was really meant for fun—lI see how utterly small and 
ignoble I must appear to you, to let my personal feel- 
ing come so much to the fore. 

You lifted the veil from yours for me, last night. 
The revelation hurt me; but perhaps it was all for the 
best. I know that you believed it to be just. 

Perhaps we shall never meet again; so, I have a right 
to tell this which, until now, I have rigidly kept secret. 
I have long fought against it; but now that I must 
yield, I am glad that it is true. Though I look for 
nothing beyond the pure happiness that the knowledge 
of my precious possession brings to me. 

Some years ago, a young man became my friend. 
From the outset, I liked his truthfulness; and I re- 
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spected him for his manly traits of character. In many 
ways, without a thought beyond the kindness of the 
hour, he did tender little acts for me which bound him 
closer than I knew. My little experience with men 
had taught me to fear them and to resolve that I would 
never marry. I believed that I must never look for 
anything but friendship with any man. 

Circumstances brought this friend closer to my side, 
and he became my stay and my help. Ido not know 
what I should have done without him. 

I knew that if I allowed myself to betray the new 
feeling within me, I might appear ridiculous in his 
sight: that is why I wrote the words which angered 
him, even while they grieved me more,—and he does 
not understand me. 

If only I had known that he was neglecting me for 
his dear mother, those harsh words, last night, would 
never have been spoken. 

When I understand, I can always forgive; and you 
do not realize how much indifference wounds. 

I am so faulty in every way, I feel that I am scarcely 
good enough to do anything but dig along and work ; 
and yet,—my strength depends so much upon my being 
in harmony with you, that I can not succeed when I 
feel that you are displeased with me. 

But I will run away from it all; and I can fight it 
~ down. I don’t want to lose it: it makes me very happy; 
but it mortifies me greatly, to have to tell you that I 
really care for you and have cared for you for many 
years. Since I have endeavored, earnestly, to be 
unselfish, have tried hard not to look for anything be- 
yond that friendship which you have never denied me, 
please forgive me. I would not have loved you, if I 
could have helped it; but it stole in upon me, before I 
could drive it out. If I have spoken harshly to you, it 
has only been because I did not wish you to know the 
truth. Jam afraid of men and of their mockery. 

It is a sweet and precious thing, to give of one’s 
deepest feeling to one who is worthy only of the best. 
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It will keep me steadfast and above any temptations 
that may come into my way in my coming struggle, 
out in the world. I pray God, every day, to bless you 
and prosper you and send his choicest blessings into 
your life. 

You will forget me: I will try to overcome you. God 
cherish you and teach you to understand. 

And now, I have told you what, for the remainder of 
my existence, I suppose, I shall be ashamed of having 
revealed. But keep it, and all that goes with it, sacred 
—and forget me. I do not deserve happiness: perhaps 
I could not bear it. Sincerely, 

CALLEEN MAYNER. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


DoNALD did not answer the letter. Yet the foolish 
woman half hoped that he would come over before she 
left town—which she had fully resolved to do on the 
following Tuesday. 

Alice Hedge, an old friend, had invited her to take 
luncheon at her home on the Sunday following the 
quarrel. Calleen felt in no mood to go; but she had 
given her promise: so, when the appointed time came, 
in her prettiest gown and the smart brown velvet cape 
that was Alice’s especial admiration, she set out for the 
farewell feast. 

She had barely removed her wraps, before Alice 
thrust a note into her lap. Her hands began to trem- 
ble, as soon as she saw the writing. It was a brief 
' message from Doctor Warburton, regretting that he 
would be unable to lunch with Miss Hedge, and add- 
ing that he would be obliged to spend the day in 
Bordenton with his mother. 

Calleen felt as if a sharp blow had suddenly struck 
her head. ‘“ He thinks that I expect to meet him here, 
and has chosen this way of telling me that he wishes 
to avoid me.” She flushed hot with shame at the very 
thought. She had had no idea that he would be in- 
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vited: else she would not have come at all. “It looks 
as if I had been putting Alice up to this.” 

She felt dejected; but fought bravely to overcome 
the depression, and succeeded admirably in covering 
her chagrin. 

The carriage stood at the door, that night, before 
either she or the hostess was aware that the clock was 
striking ten. But when, at last, she was on her way 
home, she collapsed, in utter lethargy, upon the seat. 
It seemed as if every particle of spirit were oozing out 
of her body—as if her brain suddenly were deserting 
her: it was difficult for her even to breathe. 

“JT wish that I might die, this very minute,” she 
thought, vaguely. But the happy end was not yet to 
come. She only continued to sway helplessly to and 
fro; and when the carriage finally came to a standstill, 
she picked herself together mechanically and passed, 
like one in a dream, into the house. 

As soon as her wraps were removed, she went to her 
desk. Automatically dipping a pen into the ink, she 
began to write: 


DEAR Doctor WARBURTON: 

Alice showed me your note to-day, and I must 
thank you for your delicacy in staying away. I would 
have been most uncomfortable, had you come; and in- 
deed, I would not have gone over, at all, had I known 
that you were invited. 

Now, don’t give a second thought to what I told you 
in my last: you have not understood me; but some- 
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times it is well for us to look the truth squarely in the 
face. It may have been indelicate on my part to tell 
you, but I am not sorry. 

Lask nothing but that all that is good and noble and 
successful in life shall be yours; and if the thought «f 
having such regard ever with you can contribute one 
mite toward making you the grand man that you « « 
capable of being, then it is finding its sweetest fulfil- 
ment. Everything personal I shall crush out, in time. 

This is my secret; and I trust you to keep it, and 
never reveal it to any man, or to any woman. I told 
you on the impulse of the moment, and it cannot be 
untold. I feel that it is safe with you. Kindly forget 
it, and kindly forget my folly. 

As to the business which exists between us—you 
will know, if you hear nothing from me when your 
interest becomes due, that I am trying patiently to 
earn it; and that every cent, principal and interest, 
will be paid you, even though I must keep you waiting. 
You are insured against all loss. 

I can never thank you enough for all that you have 
done for me: if only I could, in some way, repay you. 

Good-bye. Live up to the very best and truest 
within you; and remember that I am always, 

Sincerely your friend, 
CALLEEN MAYNER. 


Early next morning the letter went. 
13 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


ALL Monday was spent in packing her trunk. How 
glad she was that she was really breaking away! Slie 
would suffocate, if she were obliged to remain in 
Buffalo. She rejoiced, now, that she lad had the fore- 
thought to keep fifteen dollars in the bank. She drew 
out enough to pay her fare to New York; and on 
Tuesday morning, in a pelting rain, set out to begin 
life anew, as a stenographer. She wondered what the 
future would bring forth. 

As the train crawled slowly out of the deserted 
station, deep gloom settled over her, like a heavy pall, 
crushing her beneath its weight. She longed to bury 
her head in her hands and sob the anguish out of her 
heart. But the coach was crowded with people. Grief 
is a coward and shrinks from the cold eyes of the 
world. Making a mighty effort, and forcing herself to 
sit erect, she gazed, in sad abstraction, far out into low- 
ering space. 

Blended with the agony came a sweet comfort. It 
filled her with a holy joy, just to be able to love a man 
like Donald. Calleen’s respect for him had grown im- 
measurably, since she had found in him a master; and 


now that she was writhing in keen pain at his 
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neglect, she was overwhelmed with admiration for 
the scourger. 

She thought on, in a waking dream. Gradually the 
doctor’s image arose, like a glorified wraith, out of the 
smouldering embers of their friendship. A _loftier 
regard, a feeling more sacred, less personal, softly 
sprang into life within her breast. It was akin to that 
simple, sturdy faith which a child feels in the strength 
of God. Donald seemed to have expanded into some- 
thing greater, something far loftier than a mere mortal 
man: to be rising, like a star, far up, beyond her reach, 
to be wondered at and reverenced. She knew that she 
must go on loving him forever, though she might never 
hope for the joy of possessing him. 

Fear for the future began to prey upon her mind. 
She was stepping forth into an unknown world, with 
but a few cents in her pocket and with no definite 
prospect in view. She vaguely wondered what would 
be the issue. She did not much care. She only 
wished that all this tumult could be stilled—that she 
might somewhere find peace and rest. 

She tried not to worry. The to-morrows surely would 
take care of themselves! She must rise above these per- 
sonal matters: hard work, and plenty of it, lay close 
ahead. She must save all her energies for that. It 
would be better, if she could crowd her old friend 
entirely out of her life. But her heart rebelled stoutly 
against this idea. Yet she must tear his image from 


~*~ 
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her soul: he was only a disturbing element. It was 
nothing less than her duty to cast him forth, 

She strove bravely to act at once on this wise reso- 
lution. But her memory persisted in conjuring up 
greedily every kind word that Donald had ever 
spoken; and in spite of every effort to forget, she 
found herself lingering only more tenderly over those 
many little kindnesses in the past—which repeatedly 
kept trooping before her, in suppliance for her for- 
giveness. Her eyes filled with quick tears as she 
dwelt, with poignant regret, on the fatal hasty words 
that had brought about the painful rupture. 

“T thank God that I love him, anyway,” she sighed. 
She rubbed her lids tightly with her finger-tips, to pre- 
vent the tears from rolling down her cheeks. 

The heavy raindrops beat monotonous dirges against 
the panes—in sturdy harmony with her reflections. By 
and by, their regular drip-drop began to have a sooth- 
ing effect on her quivering nerves. Gradually her face 
began to lose its trouble: her head dropped forward on 
her breast. She sank into peaceful slumber. 

Her dream continued. Donald’s face slowly began 
to drift into greater distinctness. It shone with a 
warm and gladdening light. His expressive eyes 
seemed to be searching her own with reproachful love, 
as if to chide her for doubting. About the corners of 
his mouth hovered a softening smile of ineffable sweet- 
ness—the lingering smile of forgiveness. He seemed 
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to be standing over her, protectingly, as if to bid her 
have no fear. A sense of peace stole in and took 
possession of her heart. She smiled with happiness in 
her sleep. 

The sudden jolting of the coach awakened the 
dreamer: she started with affright, lest Donald should 
desert her. But he remained protectingly near. He 
was plainly visible to her, though she could not feel 
him with her hands. He continued to gaze searchingly 
into her eyes. 

Gradually it began to dawn upon her waking con- 
sciousness that this Donald was unreal. But the joy 
of his presence did not leave her. Whenever trou- 
blous thoughts sought to crowd their way back into her 
mind, those calm spirit-eyes reassured her anxious 


ones, and she found new courage. 


Some landscapes disclose unsuspected meaning when 
they are being chastened by the skies. Never more 
than then do we realize what a pensive charm lurks in 
the bosom of the Mohawk, in that turn in its brief ca- 
reer in which, gracefully sweeping its slender arms to- 
gether, it clasps forever, in tender embrace, those tiny 
zephyr-swept isles which, stemming the hurrying waters, 
bid them in vain to linger awhile and hark to the dis- 
tant drone of Schenectady. It is then that the 
stream’s ruffled surface most potently allures us: when, 


swelling high in angry protest, the little river takes the 
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soft plaints gently plashed from weeping willows, bend- 
ing low beneath their sky-reft burden; and races on 
again, with accelerated speed, to carry their woe to the 
ocean. All nature sobs in mournful accompaniment to 
their anguish. 

To Calleen, the new life, without Donald, seemed 
now like the cold, naked branches on these banks— 
stripped of its tenderest glory. 

A vision suddenly flitted sharply before her open 
eyes; and caused her to feel a vague uneasiness at the 
omen which it seemed to portend. She seemed to be 
walking in a forest, all joyous with springtime promise. 
Even while she was looking, every branch and twig 
was ruthlessly stripped, by a cold blast, of its soft 
green leaves and bursting fragrance. Only the dying 
trunks remained. 

As they neared the Hudson, the sky became clearer. 
Gradually, the sun began to break through the clouds. 
At length, a warm flood of gold kindled the glittering 
grass-blades into a bewildering myriad of dancing, 
sparkling rainbow gems, revivifying all earth with 
promising gladness. 

Calleen took new heart. Surely, life must hold 
much in store for her, when there was a good God to 
freely send such glories for all mankind to enjoy. She 
began to feel more confident. In the bright light of 
this new aspect of the day, even her estrangement 
from Donald began to lose its formidableness. 
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The sunset was crowned by the gilding of a million 
fleecy opalescent clouds; and the tender ruby of its 
waning seemed to augur that rich fulfilment for which 
her sorrowing heart was yearning. 

Night already had spread her wings of jet over the 
great city, when Calleen, unknown and unwelcomed, 
passed out of the station, to be lost in the great band 
of the wage-earners of New York. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Necessity for prompt action often saves us from 
despair. | 

To our heroine, in the present disordered state of lier 
mind, this necessity was a boon. Given any young 
woman energetic, capable, aud eager: force her by cir- 
cumstances to take a place in the hurrying throng of 
the world’s active workers; and you may be sure tliat 
love’s repining will be relegated to a back seat, while 
the mourner bestirs herself to earn the pittance hardly 
sufficient to keep the soul within her body. Perhaps 
that is why broken hearts can so rarely be found, these 
days, in the frames of ordinary, intelligent modern 
business women. 

Calleen proved to be no exception to the rule. She 
was here now, in this buzzing city ; and on her hands, 
her mind and a little native wit, hung the sole issue of 
winning a livelihood. Her disappointment quickly 
wore away—from friction with the new environment. 

Even on the first day after her arrival, she had been 
surprised,—rather shocked, to discover that this very 
necessity for self-dependence was already filling her 
with a keen sense of exhilaration. She felt perfectly 
confident of winning success, perfectly confident of her 
own powers. The fact that she was here alone, prac- 
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tically a stranger, launching into a sea of unknown ex- 
periences; that she was about to enter, at last, into the 
life of the real worker—so contrary to that life of 
ideais and of dreams in which she had moved, while 
safe in the shelter of her own home—added zest to the 
situation. What is the use of living, if we can not 
know the world as it really exists: not as we build it 
in our daydreams? 

She deemed it a privilege, that she could now become 
an active toiler in the workaday world. She felt anx- 
ious to measure her trained forces with those of that 
other class of women whom, in the past, she had often 
thoughtfully watched surging to and fro in daily quest 
of bread. These she now studied with a new feeling 
of interest. She was actually entering into their field 
of homely usefulness ! 

She had, in her trunk, a number of letters of com- 
mendation—some written by men and women of na- 
_ tional reputation. All spoke highly of her accomplish- 
ments as a scholar and of her fine qualities as a woman. 
She decided not to make use of these. Her own work, 
not the overrating praise of others, must speak for her. 
Besides, she knew that, if people were to read those 
letters first, and examine her typewriting afterward, 
they would be disappointed. “If some one is brave 
enough to try me on my own merit, I will some day 
show him the letters, and surprise hip,” she thought, 
anxiously sighing over the wide gulf between her 
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scholarly attainments and her clumsy manipulation of 
the machine. ‘ However, faith will move mountains. 
Perhaps my faith in my own ability to succeed may— 
be able to move a man!” 

“T’]l read the advertisements and see who meets my 
requirements,” she thought, smiling with pleasure 
while she laid plans for capturing employment. “I 
might apply to Mrs. Collins to help me. She knows 
that I am an excellent stenographer; but I’m afraid 
that my typewriting might cast reflection on her teach- 
ing! Pshaw: what’s the use of bothering such people? 
Ill refer all prospective employers to Hanna Eldredge 
and to Herbert Meldram. Hanna is a music teacher, 
and Herbert edits a magazine; so I’m sure they are 
both well qualified, and will be more than willing, to 
testify to my efficiency as a stenographer. Ill soon 
be in the way of rough hewinga career!” She wrote 
to these two friends and informed them that it had 
pleased her to take the liberty to use their names as 
“references.” Then she began to search the want 
columns of the daily papers. 

“Everyday work can be obtained only by everyday 
means. Men who advertise will not be biased by per- 
sonal considerations. I'll stand a better chance with 
them, than with other individuals to whom I might 
apply for work.” 

She answered three advertisements that very morn- 
ing. Two demanded a stenographer. She frankly 
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told the truth: that she possessed plenty of intelli- 
gence, but was wanting in skill and experience. As far 
as her speed and accuracy as a stenographer were con- 
cerned, these were far above the average; but her 
typewriting was far below. By dint of hard work and 
application, she hoped to repair that defect. ‘ Well, I 
liaven't written any fibs, any way: it will take a pretty 
courageous employer to engage me, after all these hard 
facts!” She had not much faith that either of these 
applications would call forth a response. 

The third letter was an application for a position as 
assistant to the editor of a periodical. She felt more 
hopeful that something might result from that. Her 
experience with Donald had taught her that she could 
scribble, when all other resources failed ber! She was 
really fond of writing. In the past, her club papers, 
essays, and impromptu verses had won for her much 
commendation from severe critics. She had once helped 
_ to edit the social column of the Buffalo Sunday Mes- 

senger. From the fact that, when she had resigned 
from the staff, she had been requested to appoint her 
own successor, she believed that she must have done 
good work. She felt certain that she could edit a 
magazine; and quite hoped that she would be accepted. 
In fact, she was sure of receiving a favorable answer 
from The Fashion Queen. 

After she had attended to all this business correspond- 
ence, she was seized by a sudden impulse to write to 
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Mr. Stanley. She had not yet answered his last letter, 
which had been received while she was still at Madame 
Depellisier’s. It was a shame, to neglect a faithful 
friend so long. His warm regard stood out very favor- 
ably, now, in sharp contrast with Donald’s selfish cold- 
ness. So she quickly dashed off a kind, sympathetic 
letter: somehow, she felt that Mr. Stanley needed sym- 
pathy. 

But she ended by giving a graphic and laughable de- 
scription of the present critical condition of her affairs. 
“Mr. Stanley revels in the dramatic. I wonder how 
he will enjoy the present situation—when he knows 
that I am on the point of making my final bow to my 
last penny ?” 


Next morning, something prompted her to go down 
to breakfast early. It was fortunate that she did so. 
A letter was lying at her plate. She knew that it must 
be a business communication, for it bore a typewritten 
address. With trembling hands she broke the seal. 


9 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. Crry, 


March 21, 1898. 
Miss CALLEEN MAYNER, 
136 Gramercy Park, N. Y. City. 
DEAR MADAM: 
Your favor of the 20th inst. has just come to 
hand. Please call at this office to-morrow morning, at 
nine o'clock. 


Yours very truly, 
Tur FASHION QUEEN, 
per C. 
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She ate her breakfast hurriedly and drank a second 
cup of coffee, to fortify herself against the coming in- 
terview. Then she tripped lightly up three flights of 
stairs for her hat, coat and gloves. Critically survey- 
ing her reflection in the mirror, she carefully adjusted 
her veil so that the spots would cover the worst 

lemishes in her skin. Then she started forth to win 

the day. “If only I were beautiful, I wouldn’t care if 
there were not an ounce of brain in my cranium,” she 
sighed, regretfully, closing the door. “As it is, I'll 
have to make up for my defects by faithful, honest 
work.” The sun, shining brightly through the crisp 
morning air, cheered her: she forgot all misgivings 
while hurrying on, eager to learn what the summons 
meant. ‘I wonder what the editor will be like,” she 
speculated, going faster. 

“Fourteenth Street is a rather queer place in which 
to court the muses!” she concluded, looking with 
distaste upon the crowded thoroughfare and the 
“would-be finery of the bargain-hunting throng of 
pedestrians. . 

The office was high up, over a wig shop; and Cal- 
leen bad to stumble up four flights of dark and uncer- 
tain stairs, before she could find out what the fashion- 
man was like. 

He was as tiny and shriveled as an antediluvian pea ; 
and came to greet her in his shirt-sleeves. His ccarse, 
perpendicular hair was fiery red, and he kept fumbling 
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irritably with a long sheet of proof. He ungraciously 
replied to Calleen’s polite “ good-morning”’ : 

“You’re about the fortieth woman who has been here 
to-day.” Then he darkly scowled at her from between a 
pair of sharp little grey weasel eyes. It was just nine 
by the clock, and Calleen knew that the man was lying. 

“Perhaps I’m too late, then.” The applicant’s 
cheerful tone intimated plainly that it was a matter of 
perfect indifference whether she were the four hun- 
dredth arrival. 

“Oh, you might as well come in! We can talk the 
matter over:” he rejoined, hastily. 

He led the way into a decently furnished room—a 
great improvement on the appearance of its presiding 
genius. 

“He is so busy dictating what other people shall 
wear, he has no time to prink himself, I suppose.” 
Calleen could not help smiling at the ludicrous contrast 
between the genius and his den. 

The man questioned her very closely. She answered 
with perfect candor. 

“T liked your letter. It impressed me more than 
any other that I received; but the fact that you are in- 
experienced is against you,” he said, when their inter- 
view was at an end. 

Calleen left the office, expecting never to enter it 
again. In every respect, that editor was a disappoint- 
ment. 
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That evening, when she was retiring, a telegram was 
brought to her door. 

‘Who is dead now?” she thought, indignant that 
any one should take it into his head to cross the Styx 
just at this exciting crisis in her career. The mortuary 


notice read: 


“Come to the office of The Fashion Queen, ready for 
work, Monday morning at nine o’clock.” 


Calleen suspended toilet operations, to see that her 
pencils were all well sharpened. Then she retired and 
fell asleep, without even so much as a qualm as to the 
outcome of this new departure. 

On Sunday, she went to hear Doctor Broadsides 
preach: his honest sermon was very edifying; and she 
spent all the rest of the day in planning what she 
would do with that salary. She was to begin life as an 
assistant editor on eighteen dollars a week: that was 
not so bad, for a novice. By faithful work, she felt 
sure that she could very soon ask for an increase. For 
the present, however, that was a fair enough stipend. 
She was paying ten dollars a week for board. Her 
wants were few. Laundry bills and extras would 
probably amount to two dollars more. Two dollars 
would have to be laid aside, each week, as a clothing 
fund. She ought to save four dollars a week toward 
paying off the indebtedness to Donald. What a beau- 
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tiful thing it would be, to earn money, and rid herself 
of that galling burden! Calleen felt thankful, now, 
for every gift and talent that was hers to command. 
She hoped, earnestly, that she would prove equal to 
her new task. She would not admit the probability of 
failure: she knew that she was making no mistake, to 
undertake this literary work. 

She had studied stenography chiefly because it would 
give her a grasp on the practical world. She meant to 
study law, some day,—perhaps to write on legal matters. 
She admired the law above all professions; and now 
that Donald 

There, she was not going to bother about that man 


again! Putting on her hat, she set out for a brisk 
walk along Madison Avenue. She greatly enjoyed 
passing through that thoroughfare on Sunday: it 
was so much more quiet than the other avenues, 
and she liked to study the diversified houses. They 
seem more like homes than most of the uniform brown- 
stone fronts of New York: which look, for all the 
world, as if they had been thrown together in job lots, 
for profit, and not to be the abiding places of human 
souls. Do we not find, in the monotonous architecture 
of the costly houses of this great city, a significant 
index to the fact that by the average resident of our 
modern, American Babylon, the consideration of home 
life is entirely subordinated to that of the wealth of 
the individual ? 
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CHAPTER XX 


PROMPTLY at nine o’clock, on Monday morning, Cal- 
leen reached the office of The Fashion Queen. The 
door stood open: not a person appeared. At a loss for 
something to do, she looked around. Some freshly 
opened papers were lying on the table. She examined 
them. They were, for the most part, rural sheets with 
poorly written editorials and feeble jokes. What in 
the world could The Fashion Queen want of such puer- 
ile trash ? 

A few moments later, the editor came in. He mum- 
bled a vinegary “ Good-day ” in response to her courte- 
ous greeting, and stumbled through the office to his 
den. 

“He might tell me what he wishes me to do, any- 
' way!” Calleen thought, feeling indignant and rather 
uneasy. However, the queer little man seemed to be 
in no haste.to issue orders. 

Presently the door of the sanctum opened. A sad- 
eyed little woman glided noiselessly through, and came 
softly tiptoeing over to the table before which Calleen 
sat. 

“He wants you to select some of the jokes in these 
papers, for the magazine. You'll have to rewrite and 

14 
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dress them up a little, so that they will look like new,” 
she said, emphasizing the “new.” ‘You see, mostof our 
contributors live in the West, or in the country ; and 
we have to cater to them”—with a deprecatory 
smile. 

Calleen was learning something new. She had al. 
ways thought that it was the mission of the news- 
papers and of periodicals to mould the masses—not to 
be guided by their caprices. However, she was not 
running The Fashion Queen. So she nodded cheerfully 
and, without stopping to answer, took up pen and pad 
and fell to work. The more conscientiously she tried 
to find the point of each inane perpetration in the 
funny column, the more intensely her ire was aroused. 
It was an imposition, to foist such chaff upon an un- 
suspecting public. 

“Tl try to evolve a few of my own, for the sub- 
scribers’ edification,” she decided, triumphant over 
this inspiration. “It makes me feel like a thief, to 
steal even these feeble jokes and send them forth in 
borrowed finery”—tearing into bits the offensive im- 
provements. 

For more than an hour, she wrote like mad. But 
the muses would not come at her bidding: she suc- 
ceeded in grinding out only twenty puns. “If only 
I had a toothache, or the neuralgia, I could do better,” 
she thought, regretting the dulness of her wit. At 
last, in spite of conscientious scruples, she was obliged. 
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to resort again to the despised rural sheets. The office 
boy was at her elbow, impatiently crying for copy. 


”? 


“I feel contemptible,” she reflected, when handing 
him the matter. 

She tried a few verselets, to relieve her mind. They 
were even more mechanical than her jokes. 

Again the door opened, and again the timid little 
woman came gliding mysteriously toward her. “Mr. 
Hastings wants you to go over to Stern Brothers, for 
a story on parasols. Do you know where that is?” 
Calleen nodded affirmatively, and without a word put 
on her hat. Umbrella in hand, she started on the 
errand. 

The rain was beating down in torrents; but zeal for 
copy would have enabled Calleen to stem a flood. At 
Sterns’, she introduced herself to the young woman in 
charge of the parasol department, telling her that she 
had come in search of points for the coming issue of 
The Fashion Queen. The magazine evidently was re- 
garded with favor. She was at once conducted into a 
private apartment, where her eyes were allowed to 
feast on a choicer assortment of sunshades than any 
contributor to The Fashion Qucen would ever be able to 
buy. 

The assistant editor studied their costly beauty with 
the delight of a connoisseur. She had a weakness for 
dainty and expensive luxuries; and knew that if the 
means were in her pocket, that moment, one unique 
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little sunshade of black satin, all covered with lace 
medallions and with painted little pink Cupids—the 
handle of pearl-and-gold was alluring enough to coax 
its extravagant price out of the pockets of even a miser 
—would certainly be her own. But circumstances 
were not propitious; so, leaving the artistic trifle to 
languish neglected in an unappreciative box, she pbil- 
osophically took up her own insignificant two-dollar 
umbrella and hastened back to jot down her matter be- 
fore the divine afflatus should leave her. : 

She tossed off a glowing description of the novelties 
destined to become fashionable the coming summer; 
made clear, by means of diagrams, the shapes that 
would prevail; and ended with a host of practical 
hints on how to remodel last season’s relics into 
modish new confections. There, I do hope that those 
leaders of fashion in the West will understand what I 
mean.” She anxiously scanned her work, to make 
sure that the words were not too long. Yes: the mat- 
ter was readable—even good! She sent it into the 
sanctum, all eager to hear the verdict of the chief. 

By and by, the little woman came out again, carry- 
ing a batch of periodicals in her arms. From the 
covers, Calleen knew that they were French and Ger- 
man. 

“Mr. Hastings will use your parasol story.” She 
threw the bundle down on the desk. “These are to 
be carefully read, at your leisure. He wants you to 
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translate the blue-pencilled columns in the German 
books this afternoon.” 

It was already noon. The assistant editor stopped a 
few moments to eat a cracker and an apple: then she 
began to work on the translation. Intuitively, she felt 
an eye watching lier through the crack of the partly 
closed sanctum door. By and by, the crack grew wider. 
A voice rang forth admonishingly —“ Be sure that your 
translations read original.” 

The reason for this injunction gradually dawned 
upon Calleen’s mind. ‘That man means to pirate 
these articles! Outrageous!” Her indignation grew 
deeper as she worked on. To her, a man’s thoughts 
were his most sacred possession. If there was one 
crime which she deemed contemptible above all others, 
it was that of plagiarism. 

“T will not remain in this office, if they expect me 
to aid and abet and be the tool of such chicanery as 
this,” she decided hotly. ‘“ But perhaps I am mis- 
taken.” She was unwilling to condemn any one on a 
mere supposition. 

When the work was finished, she arose and walked 
seftly over to the sanctum. She rapped gently; but 
the ring of her knuckles was decisive enough to bring 
Mr. Hastings to the door in person. 

“Is there any especial form according to which you 
wish me to accredit these translations to their respec- 


tive sources?” she asked, with tact. 
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“We never do such a thing,” he answered, bringing 
his jaws together firmly. ‘Never have and never will. 
Our English is our own, you know,’’—trying to be 
sententious. 

“That is nothing less than plagiarism, then,” the 
assistant editor exclaimed caustically—her indignation 
mastering her prudence. She turned away slowly, and 
thoughtfully went back to the table. But the transla- 
tions were handed in; and Calleen went home feeling 
more like a contemptible thief than ever. 

All that night, after retiring, she pondered on the 
matter. She needed that salary; but she despised her- 
self for earning it by such methods. Next morning, 
she could scarcely force herself to leave the house. 

While waiting for the others to appear, she carefully 
studied the office. An air of superficiality and of in- 
sincerity prevailed, even in the sham silver inkstands 
which were shining conspicuously on the new veneered 
mahogany tables. 

She could not forgive herself for stealing to order, 
as she had done yesterday. She had not believed her- 
self capable of committing such trickery. She hated 
shams. She would sink no lower: she was not the 
woman for this place. 

While she was in the midst of these reflections, her 
fussy superior hurried in. He nodded stiffly in reply 
to her conventional salutation. She smiled with 


amusement over his important strut. ‘He is an in- 
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flated little bantam,” she thought, as he closed the 
door with a hasty snap. 

To while away the time, she began to describe—as 
entertainingly as one can in a brief article—some 
queer headgear that promised to become all the rage. 

All at once, she was startled by a timid voice. ‘ He 
says,’—the little woman was standing beside her, 
pointing backward, with awe, toward the sanctum,— 
“that you won’t do for The Fashion Queen. You're 
too high!” she whispered, in a tone which plainly im- 
plied that to be high was an unpardonable sin in the 
eyes of the doughty chief. 

Calleen was mystified. Then, when the cause of 
her dismissal began to dawn over her, she could not 
repress a smile. 

“ Ah! he means——’ 

“ That his patrons can’t see through your jokes, and 
your language soars way up over their heads.” 

“Tt would not do your subscribers much harm if 


’ 


your organ were occasionally to treat them to a style 
of diction a trifle more elegant,” Calleen retorted, mis- 
chievously. 

The woman looked puzzled. 

The ex-assistant editor immediately began to set her 
table to rights. She felt glad that she was free. 

“Here is full pay for two days’ work,” the little 
woman faltered, holding out a five dollar bill with 
trembling hands. ‘I’m sorry you're going,” she cried, 
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impulsively, when Calleen turned to take her hat from 
the peg. “Mr. Hastings says that any time you write 
a story like that one on parasols, he will be glad to 
take it.” 

“Thank Mr. Hastings for his kind offer,” Miss May- 
ner replied, with twinkling eyes. “I hope that we 
may meet again.” Cordially she shook the nervous 
hand timidly stretched out toward her. 

“JT like you. Tm sorry you're going,” the little 
woman added dejectedly. 

“That that is, is best,’ quoted Calleen, cheerily, 
smiling into the weary dark eyes appealingly raised to 
her own. Then she turned to leave the office. 

The faded little messenger stood looking dazedly 
after her, for a moment: then quickly followed, calling 
out, scarcely above a whisper: 

“You haven’t taken your money.” 

Calleen’s impulse prompted her not to accept it; but 
reason argued that her time was of value. She took 
it. It seemed to sting her fingers. 

She was glad to escape from the stifling atmosphere 
of The Fashion Queen. Ever since she had been in 
the office, she had had a feeling that she was breathing 
in a moral poison. Even Fourteenth Street was a 
blessed relief. 

However, the abrupt dismissal dismayed her. Her 
failure to please was dazing. Until she reached her 
boarding house, she trod the streets as if floating on air. 
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Climbing dejectedly to her little cubby-hole on the top 
floor, rear,—it was scarcely larger than her closet at 
home—she listlessly let down the folding bed. Tak- 
ing off her hat, she carefully laid it on the bare little 
table; then, flinging herself down on the rickety pal- 
let, she sobbed and cried as if her heart would break. 

“I’m nothing but a goose, anyway,” she repented. 
“Tt serves me right. I did wrong to pilfer others’ 
ideas. But I'll find work yet, in spite of that snippy 
little creature.” 

She made another literary attempt. The Hearth 
and Nation is forever advertising for some one skilled 
in translating from the German. To her surprise, she 
obtained the work. She labored night and day, all the 
rest of the week, to finish a long story. The editor 
commended the rendering highly, and promised to 
send her a check, in a day or two. But when a week 
had passed, and no check had put in an appearance, 
-Calleen made up her mind that the matter was not 
worth fighting over. She was tired of second-rate 
literary ventures. Experience had taught her a lesson. 
She would have nothing more to do with editors. 

She felt anxious. She had no money, and her board 
was due. She wondered whether she would be obliged 
to sleep in the streets to-morrow night—but the to- 
morrows must take care of themselves! 

She put on her hat and took a long walk, scarcely 
observing whither she was going. Something guided 
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her into that wretched district which surrounds the 
gas-houses, down in Avenue A. 

“What a fearful world we live in: what a pity that 
little children should be allowed to grow up within the 
very grip of vice,” she sighed, eyeing with regret two 
laughing little tots playing on the garbage-besmeared 
sidewalk, before an open window—through which came 
floating an obscene interchange of loud jests, carried 
on between a gaudy courtesan and her drunken sailor 
lover. 

She hastened back to Gramercy Park, utterly dis- 
heartened. Life looked so hard now that, for the first 
time, she had been brought face to face with the awful 
squalor of a great city. She wondered how her own 
case would end. She would rather die than drag out a 
hopeless existence. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


AFTER that, she had plenty of time to think. She 
felt desperately lonely: her homesick longing for a 
kind word from Donnie grew stronger, day by day. 

It was just after the Columbian parade. 

Hoping that the sight of the procession would help 
to crowd Donald’s image out of mind, Calleen had 
gone to view it with a friend whom she had happened 
to meet. 

Mr. Stanley was in town, and had a box in a Fifth 
Avenue window. He had begged her to go to see the 
parade with him; but she had declined. She preferred 
the society of a woman. 

“TI seem to be growing popular in my old age.” 
But the thought did not give her much happiness. 

She and Miss Chatterton stood on a barrel to 
watch the march. Mr. Stanley’s box happened to 
be directly opposite. He was accompanied by a 
number of elegantly dressed guests. He spied Cal- 
leen: she was trying to retain her balance on her 
tottering perch below. His head disappeared from the 
window. 

That afternoon, on returning to her erial cubby-hole 
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in Gramercy Park, in spite of good resolutions, she 


wrote: 


DEAR DocTtoR WARBURTON: 

I have just returned from witnessing the pa- 
rade ; and an inspiring siglit it has been. Mr. Stanley 
invited me to watch it from his window-box; but I 
preferred to be democratic; paid twenty-five cents 
(borrowed) for a barrel to stand on; and eujoyed the 
sight with entertaining Miss Chatterton, instead. My 
friend’s box chanced to be near; so he crossed the 
avenue and worked his way through the crowd to my 
side, to see that I was properly protected. But I 
slipped away while he was in conversation with a club 
friend, and he lost me in the crowd. He has also in- 
vited me to go to the theatre to-night, but I have re- 
fused. I feel too sick at heart, thinking of all that I 
have revealed to you, to wish to accept kindness from 
anybody. You ought to be kind, write me, tell me the 
exact truth, and forgive me. I can not bear to think 
that I have lost your esteem. I need some kind word 
from you. 

I have, to-day, been contrasting you with this man 
who is always so thoughtful of me. If I were to ask 
him any favor whatever, he would stop at nothing to 
grant ug He is fascinating, winsome, and always at- 
tentive: his wealth and standing are powerful allies. 
But I do not know—his attentions can not please me: 
while the very least little thing that you do for me 
makes me happy. I believe that it is because I feel 
that you may always be trusted. 

This man has already lived the greater share of his 
life: he is a man of the world, and there is much in his 
past that Ido not know. Perhaps that is why my feel- 
ing for you is so different. I feel that your whole life 
is like an open book. 

I do not know what to do. If I come home, may we 
be the same friends as always? 
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Just a few lines from you, even if they are cruel 
ones, will do me good. ‘This dreadful silence on your 
part is more than I can bear. I grieve whenever I 
think how I have betrayed myself to you. era 


Day after day passed; but not a word came from 
Donald. Calleen did not remember what she had writ- 
ten; but knew that her heart had been laid bare; and 
the wound of being ignored rankled very keenly. 

“The man is as hard as flint,” she decided bitterly. 
Then, in her heart, she began to feel a sort of loving 
contempt for her clay idol. At last, she could keep 
silent under the pain no longer. She wrote again: 


You poor man: have I scared you out of your 
seven senses? Don’t be alarmed! I have not the 
slightest fraction of a design against you. I have been 
laughing, all morning, to think of the peculiar position 
in which I have placed myself, by giving way to the 
rash impulse of the moment. I felt dreadfully about 
it—at first! But now that I look the matter directly 
in the face—it is so very funny! You see, your scold- 
ing was a thing so unusual, it frightened me out of 

myself. 

' And now I am placed in the most unique position 
that any woman I know has ever occupied. I am not 
jilted, exactly,—because I didn’t propose to you: ex- 
cept last summer, when three of us all did so—we had 
a perfect right to do so then!—and for which said pro- 
posal you still owe me a diamond bracelet!! But I’m 
suffering from the pangs of ignored affection. Now I 
know what the poets mean when they sing their pans 
of unrequited love. They mean that the suppliant’s 
pride is wounded; that he reflects that there’s other 
fish in the ocean; and that his appetite is just as good 
as it was before the crushing silence fell. 
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Now that I look upon the matter as it really stands, 
I realize that I have been a goose; and it amuses me. 
I can imagine Your Dignity sitting upright like a post, 
in astonishment, and crushing my poor letters into 
tiny, tattered atoms. Oh dear! It’s better than a box 
of monkeys. And I’ve actually felt disconsolate for a 
whole few weeks! 

Why, now I’m glad that I know just how you feel 
toward me. The Donald Warburton whom I have 
known and admired all these years, is not this selfish 
man, at all. He is unselfish; and knows that the only 
way in which friends ought to meet, is in the frank and 
upright way in which a true man may always face a 
liberal-minded woman. 

The matter is really too trivial for me to trouble 
about further. I am glad that I know my Doctor 
Warburton: he is the noblest man in the world to me. 
I don’t care to know the other, at all. And perhaps it 
is best that things are as they stand. 

You really must overlook this elegant stationery. 
[ The letter was scribbled on a writing pad.] You see, 
my capital, at present, consists of nothing and of no 
prospect for the future. But .I am casting about for 
work—and shall find it ! 

You may as well regard the last note written to you 
as unsaid—you are not capable of understanding. But 
I am glad that you have been my friend. 


CALLEEN M. 


P.S. I didn’t know that you were such a bowwow. 


“There: I hope that he will digest that!” she re- 
flected, sealing the note and shaking herself slightly, as 
if to relieve herself of a burden. Then she arose, deter- 
mined. ‘You are well now, Calleen. Let us see what 
the world of reality really holds in store.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


TuIs lovelorn damsel was not quite yet doomed to 
despair. The morning after Donald’s letter had gone, 
a typewritten command came, ordering her to call at 
the office of The Iceland Investment Company, No. 71, 
Wall street. 

Eager to grasp at any straw, she ate a hasty break- 
_ fast and soon was on her way down town, by way of 
the Third Avenue Elevated. 

The stuffy, overcrowded coach, reeking with hu- 
manity of all grades, sickened and disheartened her. 
She shrank from the sight of the evident poverty of the 
majority of the passengers; and wondered what charm 
life can hold for those who habitually wear soiled linen, 

and seldom penetrate into the mysteries of the bath. 
Her sense of the ridiculous saved her from utter de- 
spair. 

A fat Jewish gentleman, sitting opposite, was twirl- 
ing a pair of elephantine thumbs; thus bringing into 
play the numerous blazing facets of an equally ele- 
phantine pair of diamond rings that sat heavily on the 
third finger of his oily left hand. The look of serene, 
unctuous content—of perfect self-satisfaction shining 
from his deep-set, snaky eyes appeared to Calleen to be 
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so perfectly in keeping with his sleek, well-fed person 
and his carefully groomed, oil-besopped hair that, in 
spite of the many poor creatures round about her, she 
soon was broadly smiling, with a feeling of gratitude to 
the plump son of Israel for the innocent diversion that 
all his elegance afforded. 

She got off at the bridge. 

Distaste crept over her, as she looked up at the 
staring rows of uninviting business blocks towering 
everywhere on high. While walking through City 
Hall Park, toward Broadway, she studied the busy 
crowd of men, rushing to and fro like eager spiders out 
for prey. She shrank from their determined jostling. 
A hustling man in a business suit is an entirely differ- 
ent creature from the polite cavalier one meets in 
dinner dress: Calleen realized that, the moment that 
she was confronted by the species. Still, her lot 
henceforth was to lie among just such men as these: 
she resolved to look only for what was best in them. 

She gathered her skirts tightly about her, fearing 
that she might be contaminated by the expectoration 
so mercilessly hurled forth upon unoffending pedes- 
trians by the rushing lords of the superior sex. 
Calleen could reason out no excuse at all for this 
nauseating spitting. Men are able to get along with- 
out being nasty, while in evening dress: she wondered 
whether their self-respect always ends with their exit 
from the drawing-room. She rejoiced that she was not 
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a man. What would these “superiors” think of a 
woman, were she to walk about the world, hawking, 
and hurling unasked for souvenirs upon the garments 
of inoffensive passers-by? The very idea was re- 
volting. 

She turned into Wall Street. A dense crowd was 
rushing together as if mad. It came to a halt around a 
common centre, in front of the Stock Exchange. 

She wondered what it all could mean. Her heart 
beat fast with anxiety as she looked upon the ever- 
growing throng. “Is anybody hurt?” she asked, 
anxiously turning to an old gentleman who came 
feebly hobbling along at an astonishing rate, his hat on 
the rear of his head, coat-tails flying, he puffing and 
blowing from the violent exercise. 

“Tl bet on the bootblack!” he gasped, hurrying 
faster, to lose none of the fun. 

Gradually it began to dawn upon her that a street 
fight was in progress. Men fairly tumbled out of 
every building, to urge on the combatants—not a 
vestige of whom could be seen, for the excited crowd 
cheering and hooting around them. Staid greybeards 
paused in the midst of their absorbing calculations and 
ran to the windows, to await the issue. Calleen, 
wedged into the seething mass of men on the side- 
walk, likewise grew breathless over the result of the 
fracas. 

“Yi, yi! Bravo, Ben!” arose all of a sudden, in a 

15 
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deafening shout. The mob separated, respectfully, to 
make way for a ragged little urchin of about ten: who, 
tumbling with a flourish, hand over hand, across the 
pavement to the sidewalk, rose to his feet and swag- 
gered off manfully, his head high up in the air, two 
fists sawing menacingly before him. His bruised and 
bawling victim lay sprawled out, neglected, on the 
inhospitable asphalt. 

The swarm scattered even more quickly than it had 
formed ; and Calleen once more was free to pursue her 
way. Strange! that men so busy could find time to 
watch a street fight. Calleen smiled now, as she called 
to mind sundry flings that men are in the habit of 
hurling at the curiosity of woman. Compared with 
the interest of man, that goes for naught! She 
laughed aloud at the recollection of the flopping coat- 
tails, wild eyes and eager exhilaration of which she had 
just been an involuntary witness. 

In spite of their weighty cares, men are nothing more 
nor less than overgrown schoolboys! 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


“Now then, I’m here.” The stenographer-elect 
paused before entering the building in which the Ice- 
land Investment Company had its office. Before 
plunging into its depths, she examined the edifice care- 
fully, to see what it was like. 

The plain facade of the grey old structure was grim 
with weather-stain. Next door, a cellar was being ex- 
cavated ; and the building, leaning coquettishly toward 
the hole, betrayed suspicious symptoms of an incli- 
nation to slide down into the depths of Avernus. 
Calleen concluded that the Iceland Investment Com- 
pany must be a very rich corporation, indeed, to dare 
take up its quarters in such an uninviting shell. A 
banking house occupied the first story. Calleen felt 
that nothing on earth could induce her to deposit her 
money—if ever she had any—in a building that rested 
on a quagmire. 

After climbing up four rough wooden steps, she 
found herself in a dimly lighted corridor. Several boy 
clerks gazed after her inquisitively through the grated 
door of the bank. Calleen began to feel uncomfortable, 
and was tempted to turn back and run away. No! 
She had come out, this morning, in search of a 
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position; and was not going to be frightened out of it 
by any boys. She walked on through the long pas- 
sage, until she came to the elevator. 

It stopped at the fourth landing. As she stepped 
out, a tall, fine looking Quaker-like man, who stood 
confidentially chatting with another gentleman, turned 
toward her and asked kindly: ‘ Are you looking for 
the Iceland Investment Company?” 

“Yes. I wish to find Major Nathaniel Chesterfield, 
if you please.” 

“Pass through that door to the right. Ill be at 
liberty in a moment.” He looked at her sharply from 
a pair of eagle eyes. 

She entered the office. Four men’s heads bobbed up 
simultaneously from four quiet desks: eight eyes 
stared at her while she stood doubtfully studying the 
place. Politely bowing—she was rather embarrassed 
by this volley of scrutiny—she said: “I am to wait for 
Major Chesterfield.” 

“Are you Miss Mayner?” a young man inquired. 

Surprised at his effrontery in calling her by name, 
she looked at him sharply. Intuitively, she distrusted 
the man. He was rather fine looking—a blonde; and 
evidently refined. But when his shifting glance en- 
countered hers, an opalescent fire furtively flashing 
from his eyes seemed to disclose dishonesty in their 
depths. He hitched his shoulders about uneasily, and 
his lids fell. She tried to fling off the unpleasant feel- 
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ing, and stepped into the major’s office, as directed. A 
woman sat writing at a desk opposite the entrance. 

The floor was handsomely carpeted: the furniture, 
no longer new, was luxurious. A leather lounge stood 
before one of the windows. An open door beside thie 
desk disclosed a smaller room, with a ground glass 
window, in which Calleen could spy another lounge. 
A passageway, marked PRIVATE, led from the office 
out into the corridor. Altogether, she concluded, the 
Iceland Investors must be a rest loving, as well asa 
secretive, lot of individuals. An air of mystery per- 
vaded the room. Calleen supposed that that must be 
characteristic of private offices. 

When the major came in, his saintly face and snow- 
crowned brow at once stilled all doubts. Surely, she 
was in the presence of a good man. 

“ You are us 

“ Miss Calleen Mayner,” she supplied. 

“Oh, yes: I recollect now. I was greatly struck by 
your letter. I picked it out from among more than 
three hundred applications, as that of a woman of 


originality, no less than of high training.” 

« At any rate, I am in earnest,” Calleen replied, sur- 
prised at this eulogium. 
The major began to study his vis-a- 


’ 


“ Let me see.’ 
vis. ‘Have you had any experience? Are you a good 
typewriter?” 

“‘T have had no experience. While I have a good 
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speed as a stenographer, I can not say that I am proud 
of my achievement as a typewriter. However, I man- 
age to wade through sixty words a minute—when I am 
in good practice.” 

“Where do you live—at home ?” abruptly. 

“No: I am a stranger in this city. I live in a board- 
ing house on Gramercy Park.” 

A look of satisfaction crept over the major’s face. In 
her eagerness to obtain the work, Calleen did not heed 
it; though she recalled it afterward. 

He leaned forward and peered at her through his 
glasses. Calleen was not accustomed thus to have in- 
ventory made of her charms; but she bore the scrutiny 
with an utter absence of self-consciousness that seemed 
to please the critical old gentleman. 

“You impress me as a young woman of sense. A 
very pretty girl was here to apply for the position be- 
fore you came, this morning; but pretty girls are 
dangerous in an office,” he continued facetiously— 
watching Calleen from the corner of his eye. ‘ You 
look like a woman who means business.” 

“TIT do mean business. I shall do very poorly at 
first, though: I always do poorly at the beginning 
of any new task. You doubtless will be thoroughly 
dissatisfied with me, before the first week has ended. 
But try me two weeks, and I know that you will 
not let me go,” the applicant concluded, with convic- 
tion. 
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“Hm! You evidently have a high opinion of your 
own ability,” the major suggested. 

“T have a just opinion,” was the modest retort. “I 
have been better trained than the average business 
woman and may, in the course of time, be permitted to 
assume responsibilities which could not be entrusted to 
a@ woman of poor mental calibre. 

“ By the way, what salary do you offer?” she asked, 
after a short pause. 

“We expect to pay a satisfactory salary to a satis- 
factory woman: we did pay eighteen dollars to our 


” 


former stenographer ; but you are a beginner 

“And, of course, expect to work on a beginner’s 
salary. I am willing to begin on ten dollars a week— 
on condition that you increase my salary as my merit 
increases—until I am paid what I am worth,” Calleen 


stipulated. 
The major hesitated. Again he studied her care- 
fully. “I—will—do—it: it—is—more—than—we— 


" usually—pay—to—beginners. Ill tell you what I will 
do. Iam daily expecting to hear from our old stenog- 
rapher, now in Chicago: if she decides that she can’t 
return to us, I will let you know. You will hear from 
me in the course of a few days.” 

“Very well.” Rising, the applicant made a sweep- 
ing bow; and, without another word, left the office. 
As she was going out of the room, the woman at the 
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desk wheeled sharply around in her chair: then, hasten- 
Ree ing to the window, continued to look after Calleen’s 
retreating figure until it was lost in the density of the 

Wall Street crowd. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


CALLEEN at once bought the New York Herald, and 
searched the WANTS for advertisements. Now that she 
was stranded, she must find work of some kind. 

That very morning she had received a letter from 
Mr. Stanley, in which he had ventured to enclose a 
ten dollar bill. That was very kind of Mr. Stanley. 
Calleen appreciated what a thoughtful liberty he had 
taken; but she also knew that men do not, as a rule, 
fling their money at the heads of women, unless they 
have some ulterior object in view. She must not let 
herself fall even into the kindly power of this staunch 
friend. 

Finally, she cut out this advertisement: 


W ANTED:—To hear from a cultured and refined young 
woman, who is fond of children and understands the 
kindergarten system. To such, a pleasant home, with 
moderate salary, will be offered. References. Address 
S. H., Herald Main Office. 


“TI like kindergarten work, and I love children. 
That will not be like ordinary teaching, which I de. 
test,” she added grimly. 

She felt homesick for her own bright little sisters: 
but the image of a stern face lowering in the back- 
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ground, quickly dispelled all desire to return to Buffalo. 
With a sigh, she turned again to the advertisement: 
then answered it, without delay. 

After luncheon, she took a long walk through Fifth 
avenue and in Central Park. The afternoon was very 
warm, and the buds were all ready to burst, from sheer 
joy over the prospect that summer was coming. 

The intense sunshine had called forth a constantly 
growing crowd of pedestrians and of equipages. Cal- 
leen enjoyed studying the throng. The women looked 
like gay birds of plumage out for an airing. What if 
their faces, often, were hard and careworn? The en- 
semble was glittering and attractive; and effect, after 
all, is what impresses the world. As for the men, they 
streamed along, a host in themselves. She took de- 
light in speculating on their amiable peccadillos. 
Even the most humbly dressetl wore that air of smart- 
ness peculiar to dwellers in large cities; and especially 
characteristic of the men of New York—than whom 
there are none finer looking in the world. The men 
of London are better dressed; but they lack that alert 
determination, that sprightliness, which distinguishes 
the American. Yet it was a world-hardened throng: 
many faces were purple, from addiction to stimulants. 
Almost to a unit, the men swaggered, from that self- 
consciousness which marks the American man, the 
world over, when he is on dress parade before feminine 
eyes. 
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Calleen observed how many men past middle age 
were accompanied by women of very tender years: she 
concluded that this must be a city remarkable for its 
filial piety. Nowhere else do fathers so generally 
promenade, accompanied by their daughters. The oc- 
cupants of the carriages were likewise quaintly matched. 
\White-haired men in their dotage were seated side by 
side with mere girls—a silly looking dog usually com- 
pleting the rococo group. The sight of a child occea- 
sionally being driven in company with its parents gave 
her real delight. Children seem to be scarce in that 
class of New Yorkers possessing sufficient wealth to 
properly care for and educate them. 

She did encounter a few peaked and overdressed lit- 
tle waifs—abandoned by their society-burdened moth- 
ers to the refining influence of ungrammatical nurses— 
as she progressed farther into the park. Plenty of 
ragged little urchins and ill-kempt little girls were 
gamboling about on the grass, however! With some 
bitterness, she reflected on the fecundity of the poor, 
and the wilful sterility of the rich. Something, some- 
where, must be grossly wrong with the society of to- 
day; and the sight of these rich dotards with their 
poodle-absorbed wives did not hold forth much promise 
that things would be greatly mended in the future. 

' The curse of the family life of our great modern 
Babylon is that men, in their absorbing rush after gold, 
often will not take time to marry until after they have 
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passed middle life, and have dissipated their highest 
imental, moral and physical endowments: while our 
women—equally selfish-—in their eagerness to grasp the 
flesh pots, and to outrival their neighbors in making a 
display, sell their bodies to the highest old bidder— 
without a thought of the children, who must bear the 
consequences. As to these poor little things—their 
shriveled faces and weak constitutions, inherited from 
senile fathers: their narrow souls and ill-developed 
brains—gifts from shallow mothers—ought to be a 
warning to all men and women who contemplate enter- 
ing into the holy state of wedlock. 


Walking along the driveway, Calleen awaited her 
opportunity and crossed, near the Mall, whither the 
children at play irresistibly drew her. 

It is always fascinating to watch a child at play: then 
all its acts are spontaneous: the nature then clearly re- 
veals itself. 

The overdressed little girls, walking along beside 
their nurses, by sundry airs and graces showed a latent 
sense of superiority over their less fortune-favored 
playinates; a feverish readiness to quarrel among them- 
selves; and an eagerness to parade their expensive toys, 
that already betokened social ambition and an incipient 
consciousness of class distinction. 

Calleen took more comfort in the boys: they rolled 
and tumbled about promiscucusly on the grass: fought, 
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and played marbles together, without wasting any brain 
tissue on such trivialities as dress, or caste. The air 
rang happily with their shouts. It was good to find that 
in them, at least, the natural instincts find free play. 

She stood enjoying their antics, when suddenly a loud 
shout rose behind her. “Ow! Ow! Dey dot my 
bowwow!” A great boy of five, running along the 
side path, was digging his fists into his eyes, and sten- 
toriously voicing his distress. His chestnut ringlets 
floated carelessly in the sunshine ; his jaunty black vel- 
vet suit was stained and disordered, as if from a strug- 
gle; a once white sailor collar limply dangled from a 
single buttonhole; his bright blue necktie was stream- 
ing disconsolately over his back, like a last feeble sig- 
nal of distress. 

“My bowwow! My bowwow! Woo!” he continued 
to yell, standing still and hopelessly looking around for 
some one to come to his aid. 

Calleen hastened toward him: stooping, she gathered 

him gently into her arms. “You are a sweet, big boy. 
What’s the matter with the bowwow ?” 

“Dey boys yikked me an’ tol my bowwow!” he 
howled indignantly, stretching a fat dimpled finger 
toward a group of ragged little fellows advancing in 
the distance and now fighting among themselves to set- 

_tle the ownership of the dog. 
The boy was strong and muscular. Calleen resolved 
to make him stand up for his rights. 
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“What a great strong boy you are!” she encouraged 
him. “Can you make a fist, like that?” She doubled 
up her own hand into a tight bunch of bone and mus- 
cle, and shook it laughingly at the little man. Aston- 
ished, he forgot to wail. 

“Des so!” Taking heart from her valorous atti- 
tude, he clinched his small fat paw into a very respect- 
able knot of warfare. 

“Hit me!” Calleen ordered. 

He gave her a sound and sturdy whack. 

“Ouch!” she ejaculated, in spite of herself. “ You 
are a big boy: your fist hurts dreadfully.” She rubbed 
her arm, rather ruefully. “Now go and hit those 
boys!” with authority. 

“T ’faid!” he faltered, wavering between the desire 
to regain his dog, and the remembrance of the previous 
disastrous tussle. 

“Shame! Such a big boy as you are! Why, your 
fists hurt like everything. Go!” with rising anger. 

“T won't!” he cried, stamping the ground. 

“You will!” Calleen tore a twig from a shrub and 
laid it smartly over his chubby bare legs. 

“Now make a fist and go and get your bowwow! 
Whip those boys, or I'll whip you! The bowwow is 
yours: you must get him.” She tapped him again, 
smartly, when he hesitated. 

Goaded on by the cuts, he began to hurry along the 
path,—-silent and fleet asa little panther, The urchins, 
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till screaming and struggling among themselves, did 
not notice him until he came flying into their midst, a 
very cyclone of avenging fury. His curls were bobbing 
wildly in the air: his soft baby eyes flashed death and 
destruction. Down came his fists in heavy blows—sent 
home by the momentum of despair. 

The belligerents, for a moment, were paralyzed with 
astonishment. ‘De Dandy” sent one sprawling out 
on the grass; and directed other blows with such tell- 
ing force, that two other enemies were likewise felled. 

The impromptu Hercules began to waver when the 
fourth and last member of the group came rushing to- 
ward him like a wild bull, with head bent low and 
aimed straight at his stomach. But he caught sight, 
just then—not only of Calleen’s threatening switch, 
but of his dog, tightly squeezed under the left arm of 
the assailant. Jumping aside with an agility surprising 
in a child so inexperienced, he fell upon his astonished 
attacker, and pummeled him with a vigor which de- 
lighted the heart of the breathless young woman who 
was standing conveniently near with her switch, all 
ready to apply it, should her protégé at any time fall 
into danger of defeat. 

At last, the dog was safe in his owner’s arms. He 
yelped with joy, to find himself once more in familiar 
keeping. 7 

The defeated rose to their feet and stood by, in 
wholesome respect—too astonished to make any attempt 
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to recover their booty. Perhaps that switch in the 
background helped to accentuate their reluctance. 

“JT dot him! I dot Wajah!” the victor cried, half 
smothering the dog as he eagerly carried him to Cal. 
leen. : 

Bending down, she impulsively kissed the little war- 
rior on the forehead. ‘ You’re the nicest great big boy 
that ever was: and whenever anybody wants to steal 
Roger, or anything else that belongs to you, you must 
whack back!” she said, earnestly, clasping the boy in 
her arms and kissing his face wherever she could find a 
spot free from grime. ‘ You must never let anybody 
steal anything that belongs to you!” impressively. 

“T won’t!” The conqueror made a fist and deter- 
mination flashed from his eye. 

“Wajah an’ me yike you!” he added, solemnly, after 
a pause. ‘Kiss Wajah!” 

But Calleen kissed Roger’s owner on his rosy lips in- 
stead, and gave him a warm hug into the bargain. 

“T like brave big boys who can fight with their fists!” 
she laughed. 

A buxom nurse came hurrying along the Mall, anx- 
iously searching for her lost chick. Calleen left the 
warrior to fight his battle with her. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE next day was devoted to worrying over the fu- 
ture. Things were looking very black. In her despair 
she wrote a long, serio-comic letter to Mr. Stanley: 
which sent that solicitous gentleman into a paroxysm 
of excitement and laughter and caused his heart to 
throb and his sides to shake with somewhat more than 
their usual nonchalance. 

The day following, he again carefully studied the 
letter. On deliberation, he decided that he would go 
down to New York in a few days, to see for himself 
how matters stood with Calleen. A little wholesome 
fright would be a good thing for that refractory young 
woman. A few hard knocks no doubt would cure her 
of her ideas, and wonld result in eventually taming 
her. He had strong views on the subject of a woman’s 
sphere: Calleen “was decidedly out of hers, now that 
she was out in the world, a would-be independent 
woman. 


That letter to Mr. Stanley did succeed in driving 
away the megrims. Miss Mayner sat in her warm little 
room, all day, working over a story. It. was about 
four o’clock when she heard a light tap on her door, 
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“‘Gemmen to see yo’ downstahs in de pahla,” Georgie 
announced. 

Calleen took the proffered card and read: “ Mr. C. 
W. Oakley, 200 West Eighty-sixth Street.” 

“Tt looks and reads well enough,” she thought, ex- 
amining the quality of the cardboard. ‘ But who can 
Mr. C. W. Oakley of West Eighty-sixth Street be ; and 
what can he want of me? However, I might as well 
go down and see.” And down she went. 

On entering the cookery-scented parlor, she observed 
a pale, waxen little man sitting before the window. 
The light, as it struck his cold, hard pippin face, 
seemed to lose its very gladness. A square, grizzly 
beard hung in divers direction from his chin. His thin 
locks, carefully brushed, were spatted down over a 
rather well shaped cranium. A pair of surprisingly 
soft, greenish eyes heightened the strangeness of his 
countenance. The man’s hands were small and shapely. 
His garments were fastidiously worn; and his small 
feet were encased in unusually fine patent leathers. 
“Queer!” she thought: “I wonder to whom the boy 
belongs? He certainly can not be the child of this in- 
congruity.” 

“Mr. Oakley, I believe?” she greeted him half 
doubtfully. 

“ At your service, madam: and this is my son! ”"— 
ceremoniously waving his hand in the direction of the 
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cherub standing at his knee. * My son,”—impressively 
—* Abraham Lincoln Washington Oakley.” 

“ Even more incongruous!” Calleen thought. 

“Papa!” piped up Abraham Lincoln Washington 
Oakley, “I’m tired of standing and I want to sit 
down!” 

“Your bones are young, my son: remain standing!” 
Mr. Oakley studied Calleen from under his catlike lids. 
She took an instinctive dislike to the man; but, never- 
theless, realized that she was receiving a total stranger. 
The longer he stared, the better satisfied he evidently 
became. A fishy smile, that chilled Calleen, gradually 
spread over the creature’s face: it gave him the appear- 
ance of a greedy shark. 

“ Ah, Miss Mayner,” he began graciously, rubbing 
his bloodless hands carefully together, “ I—ah—re- 
ceived—your application—for a position—as kinder- 
garten teacher—this morning. I—would have you un- 
derstand—that I received—at the same time—one 
- hundred and seventy-five others. But I chose—yours,” 
(with an air of bestowing a great compliment) “and 
hasten—to reply to it—in person!” 

“Oh yes: that!’’ Calleen answered, not very anx- 
ious to take the honor. 

“This is my son—he is the—only scion—of our 
house; and it is—his tender mind—that I fain—would 
trust to the superior guidance—of a competent woman 
—who is capable—of following out—my suggestions.” 
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(“ What a sage!”) She was scarcely able to repress 
a smile. 

“ You love these little blossoms?” Mr. C. W. Oak- 
ley inquired. 

“TI am very fond of children,” Calleen replied ; 
glancing, with inviting eye, toward the robust little 
fellow standing at his father’s knee. 

The only scion of his house winked back naughtily 
and pointed a thumb over his shoulder, toward his an- 
cestor. 


“ Ah—well—ah ” continued Mr. Oakley, “my 
dear wife—is—an—invalid.” 

“TI don’t wonder,” Calleen thought, “since she is 
obliged to live with such a specimen as you: you're 
tedious enough to wear out the patience of a Griselda. 
I do wish that you would make haste and finish your 
business.” 

“And this—sweet—creature——” he drawled further, 
“no longer is—able—to continue—the instruction—of 
darling little lamb, Abraham Lincoln Wash- 
ington. I am—the president—of—a—health reform— 
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company, and we are—building a—handsome new— 
structure—on the corner—of Broadway—and Sixth 
Street. I—ah—own—the building. We live exclu- 
sively—on cereals—in our family ; and—we eat—but 
—two meals—a day. So, you see—the duties—of— 
our household—are—very —light.” 

“About as light as your meals,” Calleen reflected. 
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“ You evidently expect the kindergartner to play kitch- 
en-maid, as well.” 

There was a noise in the hall. Calleen looked up 
quickly and spied Adrian, the waiter, passing into the 
dining-room. He was carrying befcre him a smoking 
hot ham, on a tray. The boarders were going to have 
a treat, that day, for dinner. A delicious fragrauce of 
eloves and flesh streamed into the parlors. It caught 
the nostrils of Abraham Lincoln Washington Oakley. 

“Papa!” he screamed at the top of his voice, “I’m 
hungry.” 

“My son: you had a bowl—of oatmeal—at seven 
o’clock—this morning. It lacks—but two—hours—of 
dinner-time.” 

“Papa,” shouted Abraham, indignantly pulling 
toward the door, “do you see that?” pointing at the 
ham, now plainly in sight on the dining-room table. 
“Tm hungry: I want some!” 

Mr. Oakley turned toward Calleen with a look of 
horror : 

“ Where—can—my child—have acquired—this car- 
nal taste? I—ah—have never permitted—my wife— 
to take a mouthful—of muscular tissue—since the day 
—of our betrothal.” 

“Oh, let him run in to Adrian and get a slice of 
ham!” Calleen pleaded. “It will do him good to eat 
a little: it is a pity to keep a child so long without 
food.” 
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Abraham Lincoln Washington Oakley had made up 
his mind to have some of that good pink stuff, what- 
ever it was. He began to kick and scream even 
louder, if possible; and to hammer his progenitor 
vigorously, above the stomach. 

Adrian evidently sympathized with the boy: he held 
up a huge slice, encouragingly. This caused the di- 
minutive vegetarian to renew his efforts. Striking his 
father a succession of magnificent blows, he landed 
that astonished gentleman, breathless, on the sofa. 

Making the most of this opportunity to escape, little 
Abe rushed into the dining-room and snatched that 
delicious bit from the delighted waiter’s hand: who 
patted the little scapegrace approvingly on the back; 
while he devoured, with avidity, his first peace of meat. 
The clamor for more was satisfied. The child was per- 
mitted to eat as much as his greedy little pouch could 
hold. 

“Good for you, sonny; you got a square meal now, 
for once in your life! Go it while you’re young!” 
Adrian cried, admiringly. 

Calleen was choking with inward laughter; but she 
forced herself to be polite, and tried to listen with 
equanimity to Mr. Oakley’s gasping complaints about 
the unregenerateness of the new generation. 

“Really, Miss Mayner—I am so—agitated,—I can 
not—compose myself—to think. My wife—and I— 
would like—to offer—a home—to you—in the bosom 
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of our family: confident—in the thought—that your 
mind—would be—sufficiently broad—to receive into 
it—our well-grounded views—that our son—should 
be taught by you—to tread the straight and narrow 
path—of vegetarianism; and the—righteousness—of 
living on—no more than two meals per diem. By— 
the—way, Miss Mayner, can you make good coffee?” 

“Yes, and drink it, too; and plenty of it!” 

Mr. Oakley excitedly clapped his glasses to his nose 
and surveyed the young woman, rather anxiously. 

“How many cups do you drink at one sitting?” he 
inquired. 

“Three: three times a day—sugar and cream in- 
cluded.” 

Mr. Oakley sighed and pondered. 

Abraham Lincoln, with fists all doubled up and 
ready for action, came sidling back through the parlor 
door and stood doubtfully regarding his parent. Cal- 
leen smiled approvingly at the little man. She wished 
that the old gentleman would hurry his good-byes and 
give her a chance to enjoy the laughter to which she 
knew that she would soon be forced to yield. 

“ Really,—ah—Miss Mayner—I believe—that you 


are—a woman-—who is—open to conviction. I will 


see you—again—upon this—subject, when—my mind 
—is—in a calmer state.” 
“When you see me again,” Calleen thought, “I 


shall know it. But I would like to see your wife.” 
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Rising, she hastily walked toward the parlor door: 
she feared that the conversation might be renewed. 
As she passed young Abraham, she kindly patted his 
back. She took, and kept, his outstretched hand in 
her own, until she bade the Oakleys—father and son— 
good-bye upon the threshold of the door of the hall; 
before which Mr. Oakley, Senior, lingered as if loath 
to take his departure. 

“Poor Abraham; and more pitiable Mrs. Oakley! 
I wonder how any one can endure life with such a kill- 
joy.” 

Callen intended to return to her room; she was 
anxious to sell that story, if possible, the next morn- 
ing; and must make haste to finish it. Just as she 
had climbed to the first landing, a stentorian shout 
from Adrian emphasized the intelligence: “A sire 
awaits you in the parlor, Miss Mayner!” This an- 
nouncement, embellished by sundry sweeping flour- 
ishes of the huge carving knife that the waiter still 
held in his hand, boded ill to said sire, should he in 
any way prove annoying to Miss Mayner, whom 
Adrian ran his legs off, at every meal, to serve. 

“He's a swell!” he remarked, handing a card to Cal- 
leen. Annoyed at the easy familiarity of this irre- 
pressible servant, she mechanically accepted it. It 
read, ‘“‘ Major Nathaniel Chesterfield, President of The 
Iceland Investment Company.” 

“What can he want, I wonder?” 
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She had given up all hope of obtaining a position 
with the company: she wondered what the old gentle- 
man could mean, to call at this hungry hour. 

Questioningly, she walked into the parlor. She 
greeted the major cordially. 

He had a fine, clean-cut face; she felt relieved to see 
a man so stalwart and so obviously a beef-eater—such 
a contrast, in every way, to the weazened cerealist who 
had just left the house. 

“Tam glad to see you, Major Chesterfield,” she be- 
gan, tentatively. 

“ And I am glad to be here!” he responded warmly, 
examining her critically through his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. To Calleen, his sharp eyes seemed to be blink- 
ing inquisitively into all the dark corners of the room 
at once. “My old stenographer has failed me,’ he 
went on slowly; “so I have come to tell you that you 
may make the trial.” 

Calleen was delighted at the chance, and said so 

| frankly. 

“ But,” she said, dubitatively presenting the objec- 
tion to his mind, “you know—I told you at the very 
outset—I am an abominable typewritist.” 

“You can’t do the old machine any harm, anyway : 
it is on its last legs; and when you’ve gained a little 
experience, we can think of getting you a better one.” 
Again he looked sharply around the room. ‘Can you 
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live on ten dollars a week?” There was an inflection 
of doubt on the “ ten.” 

“ Oh, I can spend five hundred a week, if necessary,” 
Callen laughed. 

She had just concluded an arrangement for summer 
rates, with her landlady: eight dollars a week were to 
secure for her the privilege of occupying any large 
room, that at any time, might happen to be vacant—and 
of moving out of it, again, back into her cubby-hole, 
whenever a better paying boarder might require it. She 
felt very rich, indeed, to be able to live two dollars 
within her future income. But on counting up street 
car fare, laundry bills, and six lunches—at ten cents 
a lunch,—there would remain a surplus of only ten 
cents each week. Still, a surplus of even one cent 
was an indication of prosperity: Calleen already was 
a millionaire—in prospect. 

“ How soon shall I come?” she asked, after making 
these calculations. She hoped that he would say “ To- 
morrow!” She was anxious to begin work on that 
typewriter as soon as possible. 

“Oh, you'd better take a good three days’ rest be- 
fore you begin to torture my ears,” the major said, 
leaning forward and indulgently blinking at her from 
behind his glasses. ‘ You'll find work enough to do, 
when once you have begun.” 

Adrian came out into the hall and sent forth a 
mighty peal from the ponderous dinner-gong which he, 
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with abandon, was waving on high. Through the 
open door, the boarders could be seen slowly filing 
their way into the dining-room. 

The major did not attempt to go. He continued to 
sit comfortably doubled up on the greater half of the 
little sofa. Calleen sat a little distance away, on a 
chair, expectantly facing him. She did hope that he 
would go soon—she was very hungry. 

Suddenly the memory of little Abraham Lincoln 
Washington Oakley rushed into her mind. Bursting 
into laughter, she told the major all about the tiny 
flesh-eating monster. He shouted out his hearty ap- 
preciation of the fun and—continued to sit all over the 
sofa. 

The monologue which he now began to carry on was 
interesting: but to Calleen, it seemed that it would 
never end. Not a scrap of dinner would be left for 
her, if she were not soon at the table. In the midst of 
an exciting description of a battle, she abruptly asked: 
“Will you dine with me, Major Chesterfield? I am 
sure that you must be hungry. I am.” 

The caller had the good grace to take the hint. Bid- 
ding Calleen a hearty good-evening, he finally reluc- 
tantly took his leave. 

“Had a mortal tussle to save you this!’’ Adrian 
whispered triumphantly over her shoulder, as he came 
pattering up softly with a plate of warm roast beef. 
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“TI gave your slice of ham to the little feller what 
hollered so before dinner,” he apologized. 

“T never eat ham, Adrian,” she said, thanking him. 
“Tt was very kind of you to give it to him. I’m sure 
that he enjoyed it.” 

“My eye, he did! I thought his mouth ud bust, he 
gobbled in so. But it did me ear good, jest to hear him 
holler.” He gleefully poured out a cup of coffee for 
his favorite boarder. 

In spite of her dignity, Calleen laughed. The man 
has a good heart, uncouth as he is.” 

In her case, he certainly showed it. Through his 
skilful manipulation, the choicest bits in the house, at 
every meal, found their way to her plate; and she was 
never obliged to wait for service. 

“Miss Mayneh makes me feel glad en sorry all to 
onct—like somebody’s hurten liea. I'd lick the felleh 
if I could find him. The devil take him!” Adrian ex- 
claimed, in an undertone to another waiter, as Calleen 
was leaving the table. Then he surreptitiously brushed 
away something suspiciously moist and erystalline that 
would trickle down his nose, in spite of heroic efforts 
to confine it to the corner of his left eye with the stiff 
end of a towel. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


On Sunday Calleen made a sudden resolution. She 
had promised the little weazened advocate of a nutand 
cereal regimen to consider his offer. Now she deter- 
mined to go in person to his home and call upon the wife, 
for whom she felt an unaccountable pity and whom she 
strongly wished to see. 

‘©T wonder how any woman could have fallen in love 
with such a man. He would make me die in less than 
twenty-four hours,” she thought, shrinking with dislike 
from the very image of his insinuating face. 

“TI hope that the boy will live to shake some of the 
impudence out of his father, some day.” She knew 
that the man was impudent, without being able to give 
any reason for that certainty. 

Sunday dinners are always served at one o’clock in 
the boarding houses on Gramercy Park. At two, Cal- 
leen was on her way to the Oakleys’. Exactly at a 
quarter of three, her finger was on the button of their 
flat. 

** Too close to the river to satisfy an ordinary mortal 
like myself,” she inwardly commented, disdainfully 
sniffing the air. A street car barn stood opposite. 

“T wonder that this vegetarian can live in the sight 
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of so much flesh!” She smiled wickedly as she caught 
sight of a long string of bony nags filing out of the 
stable. 

West Eighty-sixth Street is pleasant—except in this 
one particular spot. The man had evidently expected 
Calleen to be impressed when he had given her his ad- 
dress. 

“An apartment building with a fire-escape running 
down the front looks anything but impressive. I don’t 
like the appearance of this place, anyway—too much 
like the owner.” She shuddered slightly. 

Just then the door swung open: she inhaled a long 
breath before entering. 

“Tt makes me feel smothery: I should stifle here!” 
she thought, as she climbed the prim linoleum-covered 
stairway. Grim New Englandness seemed to be oozing 
out of every chink of the dimly lighted hall. Feeling 
that she was about to have an unusual experience, she 
rapped at the oak-grained door. 

Almost immediately, it was opened by the retired 
vegetarian lawyer. Rubbing his hands with satisfac- 
tion when he saw Calleen, he peered at her, inquiringly, 
through his owlifying glasses. 

‘“J__am—very—glad—to see you—Miss Mayner. I 
thought that—you would finally—decide to enter— 
upon the path—of reason and—of pleasure,” he added, 
insinuatingly: leering at her with the corners of his 
fishy mouth. Calleen drew back in disgust. 
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“Ts Mrs. Oakley at home?’’ That tone proclaimed, 
unmistakably, whom the caller wished to see. 

A look of disappointment—-the look of a man who 
begins to realize that he may be thwarted—spread over 
his face. ‘“ Ah—the—darling—invalid—is—in—her— 
room——” 

“TI desire to see Mrs. Oakley; I would like to talk 
the matter over with her,” decidedly. 

“ She—ah—my—poor—darling—ought not to be— 
disturbed.” 

“Oh, I am sure that my visit will not disturb her. 
I will enjoy talking over the matter with her very much 
indeed!” Calleen insisted, rather anxiously. She 
really ought to see the wife of this creature. 

“Christopher! I wish to see the lady!” a weak voice 
called from within. 

Calleen did not stand on further ceremony with the 
smirking, dried up atom standing before her. Brush- 
ing past him determinedly, she walked through the 
‘room until she came to an open door, through which 


issued a weary “Come in.” 

No second invitation was needed. The visitor 
stepped softly into the room, cheerily smiling at the 
invalid—a young woman, not more than twenty-eight 
years of age. The husband might be eighty, and he 
might be forty. Plainly this young life had been 
blasted by daily contact with the old one. 

The woman had fine, rather strong features. Unusu- 
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ally soft, fluffy hair formed an almost terrifying halo 
around her pale face, with its brilliant dark sloe-eyes. 

The old man had softly tiptoed after Calleen to the 
threshold of the bedroom. The look of utter weari- 
ness and of disgust, expressed in every line of the sick 
woman’s countenance at the sight of her husband, im- 
pelled Calleen to turn suddenly. and motion him away. 
He retired precipitately out of sight, but evidently not 
out of ear-range. 

The bed stood facing a window, through which the 
hot afternoon glare beat without the softening inter- 
vention of even a shade. 

‘My head aches so!” the wife complained, turning 
on her pillow in a vain effort to find a spot where the 
light would less fiercely torture her eyes. 

“No wonder! May I not turn your bed around? 
This window ought to have a blind and shade.” 

“Leave the bed as it stands: it is good to crucify the 
flesh!” piped up a voice in the next room. 

“J will move it!” Suiting the action to the word, 
the indignant visitor turned the bed so that the invalid 
would receive the side-rays. Mrs. Oakley sighed with 
comfort and looked up gratefully at her self-constituted 
nurse. 

“You are aware that your husband called on me, 
Miss Calleen Mayner, on Thursday last? I suppose 
that he has discussed the governess-companion question 
with you at full length?” Calleen began tentatively. 
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A blank look settled over the face of the invalid. 

* What do you mean?” : 

Calleen determined to let the whole cat out of the 
bag with a single shake. “Mr. Oakley tells me that 
you, not being strong, desire to have some one come to 
live in the family with you—a young woman who can 
teach your son and will be able, at the same time, to 
assist you with your household duties.” 

“T don’t want anybody to help me: I prefer to 
teach my boy myself!” the invalid flashed out angrily 
—clenching her fists nervously, as if to use them on 
the originator of such an idea. 

“TI thought as much!” reflected Calleen. 

The bed linen was much soiled: though the furniture 
was costly, it was dilapidated. The floor, to all ap- 
pearances, had not felt a broom for weeks. Calleen was 
very sorry for the poor life, wasting away in utter list- 
lessness. 

_ “You would better let an elderly woman come in to 
help you,” she said—significantly emphasizing ‘“el- 
derly.” 

“T would like to die—if it were not for my dear lit- 
tle child,” the woman whispered eagerly. She nodded 
drearily toward the other room. 

‘“‘ Try, for your little boy’s sake, to get well,” Calleen 
urged softly. ‘He needs the love and guidance of a 
strong mother.” 

A flash of determination momentarily fired the in- 
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valid’s dark eyes. “You are right!” She paused, “I 
will get well !—It is only that man’s will that keeps me 
here. It was his will that forced me to marry him 
against my better judgment: his will has blighted 
every hope and all my life. But I, too, have a will! 
Now let us see which one of us shall live to train my 
child—he with his theories, or I with my love!” 

The woman sat up in bed—a new strength seemed 
to have come with these words. 

“You must get well, for your little boy’s sake!” 
Calleen repeated, gently pressing the outstretched hand 
and looking down confidently into the pleading eyes. 
“T know that you are going to be a strong, well 
mother, from to-day on. And if ever you need my 
help or sympathy, in any way whatever, you will find 
me at number one hundred and thirty-six, Gramercy 
Park. I shall expect to hear wonderful tales of your 
convalescence, very soon!” She smiled, turning to 
take her leave. 

“Entre nous?” the invalid sweetly whispered after 
her. Calleen nodded cheerily and softly left the room. 

She almost fell over the little vegetarian, who, sit- 
ting behind the partly closed door, was listening with 
all his ears. 

The tense expression of his anxious face proved that 
he had not been able to catch the whispered dialogue. 
Calleen rejoiced at that. 

“Will you come?” he inquired eagerly. 
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“Your wife will give you all particulars.” The vis- 
itor hastily brushed past him and closed the door after 
her. She hurried down the dark stairway, breathing a 
sigh of relief when she found herself again in the stable- 
charged air. 

‘“‘ Anything were preferable to living under the same 
roof with such a man!” She drew in a deep breath. 

“T have to go—your—way—and—ah—thought— 
you—might like—company,” somebody panted over 
her shoulder. 

It was Mr. C. W. Oakley, all out of breath from the 
effort to overtake her. 

Calleen did not reply. 

Edging up to her side, very ees he continued to 
walk along. 

As the street neared the park, the crowd of pedes- 
trians grew more dense. 

Calleen had no desire to be seen with such an apol- 
ogy for aman. She resented the insinuating remarks 
that he from time to time kept hurling at her ears. 
Her decision now was made. 

“Mr. Oakley, I am entirely able to walk home alone. 
I prefer the pleasure of my own company.” 

“Oh, let me see you through the park! You will 
lose your way.” 

“Then I can ask a policeman to direct me. Leave 
me instantly—or I shall be compelled to place you in 
the hands of this one, now coming toward us!” 


=< 
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The creature cringed: then turned and left her with- 
out another word. 

To her, it seemed as if she had shaken off a viper. 
Eagerly she drank in deep draughts of fresh air, from 
pure happiness at once more being free. She had been 
caged in a frightful atmosphere, the past half-hour. 
Now that she was well out of it, it made her feel like 
another person. 

That night, after supper, she wrote to Doctor War- 
burton, informing him of the circumstances attending 
her present engagement to act as stenographer to Ma- 


jor Chesterfield. Even while dropping the letter into - 


the box, she strongly disapproved of the act. “I ought 
to despise the man: I do not see why I write to him!” 
she thought bitterly: but it seemed as if some spirit, 
stronger than her own, were constantly compelling her 
to bow before the doctor, against her will. 

When Donald read the hasty scribble in his office 
the following morning, he adjusted his glasses and re- 
read it. carefully, to make sure that he was not mis- 
taken. 

“Took her without a reference, eh!” he puffed 
three or four times at his pipe before he thoughtfully 
tried. to calculate what the outcome would be. “I'll 
bet on the stenographer!” he decided at. last—laying 
his meerschaum down on the desk with an enthusiastic 
thump that caused his partner, who was examining a 
patient in the next room, to jump. Then he tenderly 


oor, 
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gathered his comforter unto himself again and took 
another slow puff; after which, he filed Calleen’s letter 
carefully away among a lot of bills, and began to bnry 
himself scrupulously in a new, very perplexing case. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


On Monday morning, Calleen was up with the lark. 
Adrian’s eyes almost started out of his head when, 
promptly at half-after seven, she walked into the dining- 
room. 

“She’ll get the first chop, sure, now!” he chuckled— 
hurrying out into the kitchen to give her order. 

Soon he reappeared with a dainty breakfast on a tray 
—one so tastefully arranged that Calleen could not help 
remarking it. 

“ All this for me, Adrian?” She smiled apprecia- 
tively. He made a ceremonious bow before unloading 
the server. ; 

His short jacket bobbed up‘so comically over his 
back that the young woman could hardly refrain from 
laughter. To her, the gravity of Adrian’s features was 
ever an incentive to mirth. But her dignity did not 
fail her: drawing down the corners of her mouth, she 
listened, with becoming seriousness as he replied, al- 
most touching the floor with his head: “ Only the best 
deserves the best!” 

Walking deliberately over to the next table, he con- 
fiscated a fine large banana which the butler had laid 
on the plate of the star boarder—a newspaper man: 
(the press must be well fed at all hazards!). Adrian 
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substituted in its place the overripe little one which 
had been allotted to Calleen. 

Handing the fruit to Miss Mayner, he solemnly re- 
marked: ‘“ Mistakes occurs even in the best of boarden 
houses !” 

She was base enough to accept the plunder with 
thanks, and devour it to the very last mouthful. 

It was a crisp, exhilarating morning. Throwing her 
jacket over her arm as she left the table, she decided to 
walk down Broadway to the office. 

Until she reached Fourteenth Street, few women ap- 
peared on the streets. Then she began to jostle against 
all kinds of working women on their way to the shops 
and offices down town. Most of them were shabby 
and commonplace. Calleen glanced at her own dainty 
frock and glistening boots and wondered if she would 
ever grow to be like these women. She felt great pity 
for them: women become careless of their appearance 
only when they have grown tired from a too desperate 
struggle for bread. There were others, whose actions 
were as loud as their garb. These she pitied, too. Per- 
haps desperation and insufficient food had driven them 
to lead such a life. Even from beneath rusty bonnets, 
she found, some faces can smile a sweet benediction on 
the world. She observed, with interest, how much 
more independent and alert the carriage of the young 
American working girl is than is that of her working 
brother. 
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This gigantic throng of wage-earners, pouring end- 
lessly into Broadway from every side street, filled her 
miid with new awe of the power for good or evil 
latent in such a multitude. 

The laborers of our great cities are destined, once 
they have learned to band themselves together har- 
moniously under intelligent and conscientious leader- 
ship—not under rapacious and thieving walking dele- 
gates!—to make their own terms with the monopolists 
now cramping the development of our country: who, 
represented at best by but a mere handful of magnates, 
are alive only to their own enrichment and seem to have 
forgotten that the workingman too has wants and am- 
bitions, that he too has a soul which can suffer and re- 
sent—no less than hands with which to toil. 

This relation of employer to employed is one that the 
coming generation must solve: of that Calleen felt cer- 
tain as soon as she began to be painfully oppressed 
by a sense of the unbridgeable distance yawning be- 
tween the swarms of pinched and ill looking beings of 
all nationalities—a living flood rolling along together 
in the busy thoroughfare 


and the indifferent arrogance 
of those driving to their offices down town. On this 
very distance hangs the fateful issue. 

“Coming events cast their shadows before.” Can 
not the strikes daily taking place in all sections of the 
country open our eyes to the fact that the laborer at last 
is awakening to a knowledge that he owes a debt to his 
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manhood? and is not a bloody war imminent between 
the monopolistic gain-grabber and his oppressed breth- 
ren, who, squeezed dry of their very lifeblood in heap- 
ing up monstrous wealth for the few, are not even given 
an honest living out of those profits which their work 
alone makes possible ? 

Calleen’s heart sank at the appalling certainty. 

She became so absorbed, trying to settle the nation- 
ality of each toiler, from his features, that she forgot to 
open her parasol—although the sun was already beat- 
ing fiercely down on her side of the street. 

On nearing the office building, she noticed, with dis- 
taste, that the doorstep was not clean. ‘“ That janitor 
does not attend to his business!” She lifted her skirt 
daintily, to avoid soiling the hem. 

“ My, but they’re little!” Bud, the office boy, was 
behind her. Pointing toward her ankles, he audibly 
chuckled. 

Calleen blushed scarlet. But she was not going to 
‘ruin’ the bottom of her dress for any office boy : so, pay- 
ing no attention, she continued to hold up the skirt 
until after safely crossing the threshold. 

When she stepped into the elevator, the janitor re- 
moved his hat. Two gentlemen had taken possession 
of the only stools that the ancient lift could boast: 
they remained seated, and their hats ecntinued to stay 
tightly clapped on their heads. This disrespect gave 
her a little pang. Then she reflected that these 
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were busy workers. In the rush and hurry of Wall 
Street, even the best of men at times forget their 
manners. 

She entered the office. Although the door stood 
wide open, nobody was there. By and by, Bud 
sauntered in. He went over to the typewriter with a 
kit of tools. This relieved Calleen. To tell the 
truth, she had her doubts about that machine. A 
strange, nervous kind of stage-fright had seized upon 
her: she felt that she was going to make a mess of the 
undertaking. 

“How do you like your typewriter?” she asked, 
doubtfully, removing her hat. 

“ Dreadful rickety: the major ought to get a new 
one.” 

“Tt will do for me to bang on!” 

“T—it’s an i—insult to a Jady, to offer her such a 
thing to work on!” Bud asserted, with decision. 

Calleen felt a sneaking gladness. The machine 
would have to share some of the blame for her awk- 
wardness. She was so frightened, she knew that she 
would forget everything that she had ever learned 
about the use of the instrument. 

Calming herself, she sat down and slowly began to 
bang the keys. They threatened to crack the roller. 
Bud was surprised into an involuntary whistle. The 
poor operator became more awkward than ever: every 
finger seemed to be transformed into a club, and each 
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club to be bent solely on the destruction of the aged 
Remington. 

“ Whew! she’s asmasher: slow as eternity!” Bud | 
held his ears, and tried to get out of the way of the 
noise. 

It was very embarrassing, to be obliged to sit in this 
room! One was in full sight of every one who came 
in. Calleen always did shrink from publicity. 

The more nervous she became, the more vigorously 
she devoted her attention to the typewriter. Her 
spelling might have been Coptic, so far as its readable- 
ness went. 

The grins of the men, when they slowly began to 
file in, plainly showed their amusement at this green 
hand. Calleen politely returned their effusive greet- 
ings with a silent bow: so they were obliged to confine 
their conversation to their own circle. 

Once, in the course of the morning, the confidential 
clerk, to whom she had taken such a dislike, remarked 
to Bud in her hearing: ‘She'll never do: she’s too 
slow. And she looks like a perfect terror!” 

Calleen’s lips tightened firmly: she determined to 
conquer that machine before the week had ended—and 
the good will of these men into the bargain. 

At about eleven, the major came stumping in 
majestically. She tremblingly continued her thump- 
ing. By and by, he appeared at the door of his private 
office and beckoned to her. 
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Nervously gathering up her pad and pencil, she went 
into the execution. He began rapidly: 


DEAR Bos: 
Can you possibly waive demand for payment of 
that sum until a week from to-day? 


Calleen’s hand flew over the paper. But when she 
came to transcribe, she could not decipher the notes! 
Here was a pretty bit of confusion. She was obliged 
to return to the major’s office; and, reading as far as 
she could go, had to ask him to supply the next word. 

“How can I stop to bother my head about such 
small things?” he asked, a look of disgust on his face. 
“Let me tell you one thing, now, at the very outset: 
if I dictate too rapidly, say so, and I will go slower; 
but don’t ask me any question’ afterward !” 

Calleen faithfully lived up to the major’s injunction. 
The next time that he dictated, she forced him to 
slacken his speed to a snail’s pace. Then she was mere 
successful. The letter was very long and contained 
many difficult words—the major prided himself on his 
copious vocabulary! But alas! it took her fully an 
hour to read the hieroglyphics. The typewriting looked 
so jiggly, she had to do it all over again. As a conse- 
quence, the letter was too late for the noon post, and 
Calleen fell into deeper disgrace than ever. 


She was working so diligently, she did not know 
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that it was time for luncheon. By and by, she felt a 
light tap on her shoulder. Startled, she looked up. 
The major was towering over her, a large banana in 
his hand. 

“ Aren’t you hungry?” 

“No!” 

“ Kat this!” 

Meekly taking the proffered fruit, the stenographer 
laid it on her desk. : 

“ Kat that banana!” 

Calleen obediently carried out the order. 

She took up The Sun, which some one had placed on 
her table; but felt uneasy all the time that she was 
reading. 

Thump! thump!! She was at it again. 

Mr. Wesley, who had a desk in the office and was 
stone deaf, came in. He was introduced to Calleen, 
who was told that he might at times call on her for 
work. He took a chair near her. By and by, a joy- 
ous light broke out all over his face. ‘ Major, I verily 
believe that my hearing is returning. I can distinetly 
distinguish the ticking of this instrument,’—gieefully 
indicating the typewriter, over which his presence was 
causing Calleen to bungle worse than ever. 

“Tt makes the most infernal racket I’ve ever heard: 
it’s worse than war!” the major shouted. Then, turn- 
ing sympathetically toward Calleen he added deci- 


sively: ‘‘ We'll have to get a new machine at once!” 
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“Oh, wait until I am in better practice: it will 
take at least a week for me to overcome this stage- 
fright!” 

The major looked sharply at Calleen through his 
spectacles. Shaking his head doubtfully, he left the 
room. 

She continued to hammer away, all afternoon, pay- 
ing no more attention to the men who kept coming 
curiously into the office than if they were so many 
gnats. Some sat and stared at her impudently. One 
attempted to rest his feet on her desk. A single glance 
from Calleen’s snapping eyes quickly brought them 
down again to their proper place on the floor; and no 
one, after this, in that office, ever ventured again to 
make himself thus comfortable in the stenographer’s 
presence. 

“T told you she’s a tartar,” ‘Mr. White whispered to 
Bud when leaving the office that night. 

“Wait till you hear her laugh! I—I'’ve heard her 
laugh! You don’t catch tartars laughing like that! 
But she’s mighty particular—she dusted the machine 
this morning, before she sat down. I—I don’t believe 
I-—-I’d like to swear before her, I—I tell you: guess 
she’d box my ears!” 

Calleen walked home wearily. She was thoroughly 
fatigued by her vigorous exercise on the typewriter, all 
day: the mental anxiety and distress that came from a 
sense of her own incapability added a heavy burden; 
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but she determined that she would not give up. She 
meant to conquer that machine. 

So evident was this determination that, in a few 
days, the men began to show their good will: even Mr. 
White would occasionally favor her with a newspaper 
clipping. 

At the close of the week, the major called her into 
his room. ‘I want you to do some work for me after 
the others are gone this evening.” 

“ Very well.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


WHEN all the men had left the office, Major Chester- 
field signalled to Calleen with the electric burr which, 
a day or two before, had been placed in the office so 
that he might secretly call her. 

The anxious young woman tremblingly, but firmly, 
went to beard the lion in his den. 

A grim expression sat on the major’s countenance. 
“Put down your traps!” kindly, but imperiously 
motioning her to lay down her pad and pencil on the 
long, leather-covered table standing in the middle of the 
room. 

“T am disappointed in you!” her employer began. 
“You are in no way equal to the demands of this 
position.” 

“TI do not wonder that you are disappointed. But 
give me a fair chance, and I will prove to you that I ~ 
am more than equal to the demands of this position.” 

“You have already had a week!” the major said, 
half regretfully, half testily. “ This is not a training 
school for beginners !” 

“T told you in my letter of application that Iam a 
beginner. Remember, Major Chesterfield, you are 
paying me ten dollars a week.” 
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“Yes: but you haven’t earned half that amount yet. 
You do not show even ordinary business ability.” 

Jokingly, a few days before, she had told the major 
that she was only a country girl. He had taken her at 
her word; and immediately had taken pains to show 
her how the gas should be turned out, and how to urr- 
lock the door with a little skeleton key which he de- 
livered into her possession. At the time, a wild desire 
to burst into laughter had seized her; but repressing 
it, she had listened in respectful gravity to the old 
gentleman’s explanation; and had permitted him to go 
on demonstrating over and over again, until he was 
tired. 

In spite of her preoccupation with the typewriter, 
her sharp eyes had quietly observed every transaction 
carried on in the office. Several times she had caught 
the major making secret signals to Bud, over her head. 

She was quietly studying the methods used in the 
office. Already she began to detect a want of exact- 
ness in certain transactions between her superiors ; and 
these puzzled her. Involuntarily catching every open 
remark made in the office—and many intended to be 
secret—unconsciously she stored them all away, 
within the archives of a relentless memory: only to 
take them forth again, to digest at her leisure. Silently, 
she was taking her bearings, so as to know on what 
bottom she would be standing in her future relations 
with these men. 

18 
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She was always the first to arrive at the office in the 
morning, and that gave her still another opportunity 
to learn to know thoroughly the men by whom she was 
surrounded. 

So, in reply to this last stricture, she merely looked 
her employer calmly in the face and said: ‘ Major, 
you do not know whereof you speak. I have had as 
much drill in executive work as any man in this office. 
My father is a business man of most thorough methods, 
and I am said to inherit his qualities. For two years, 
I was secretary of a large organized charity in a city 
of nearly three hundred thousand inhabitants and con- 
ducted the entire business correspondence. I have 
been secretary and treasurer of a large educational as- 
sociation; and if I can’t, on fair trial, learn to manage 
my affairs in this little office, I’ll make you a present 
of my salary.” 

The major gasped. 

“My policy, Major Chesterfield, is always to be a 
perfect automaton—until I have mastered the intrica- 
cies of any task which I may attempt. I may appear 


stupid, even doltish—at the outset. But just give me 
another week, and see if you will wish to let me go. 
Do I look like a ten dollar woman?” she inquired. 
“No:” he admitted slowly, scanning her critically. 
“You're plain ; but you look intelligent and capable.” 
“You do not overestimate me,” Calleen rejoined 


earnestly. “I should be perfectly willing to work 
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without a salary while I bungle. But I am sure that, 
at the end of another week, you will agree that I am 
worthy of at least my hire.” 

“Oh, I suppose Ill have to!” the major conceded, 
evidently swayed by her eagerness. 

The shades of evening were slowly thickening the 
light of the office into dusky dimness. 

“Thank you! Oh, thank you! You will find that 
your confidence is not misplaced. But I’ve missed my 
dinner!” Calleen ejaculated in dismay, a moment 
after. “It is very late. May I go now, major?” 

“Yes: you may go now. However, as I have been 
the means of causing you to lose your dinner, it is no 
more than just that I should ask you to dine with me. 
Will you do me the honor? ”’—gallantly. 

While at home, Calleen was often invited out to dine 
with men of distinction: so she did not regard the 
major’s invitation as anything unusual. She was 
hungry, and glad of the opportunity to appease the 
wolf. Her voice betrayed both pleasure and surprise 
when she said: “ Certainly; I shall be very happy!” 

Groping her way through the dusk to the little room 
where her wraps were hanging, she put them on as 
best she could. 

“You'll have to blame the light if my hat is on 
crooked!” she laughed, emerging from her seclusion. 
She tied on her veil. 

The major stood waiting for her in the narrow pas- 
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sage leading from his den: he drew up against the wall 
to let her pass; then followed, very elosely. 

The gas in the hall was already lighted. As Miss 
Mayner sat down on the only chair left in the elevator, 
James regarded her curiously. Before beginning to 
pull on the ropes, he spat on his hands and looked at 
the major, shaking his head with a knowing wink. 
Calleen did not give a thought to either of the men— 
she only felt tired and hungry, and was grateful to 
the major for the unlooked for thoughtfulness of his 
invitation. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


THE president of the Iceland Investment Company 
and his typewriter slowly wended their way toward 
the Sixth Avenue station. She had never before been 
in Wall Street at dusk and wondered whither she was 
going. She walked a little in advance of the major, 
who directed the way. Twice he requested her to take 
his arm: each time she politely declined. As they 
pushed their way up the crowded stairway of the 
elevated station, she turned toward her employer. Her 
face betrayed disgust. 

“JT can not say that I love the vulgus!” she said in 
a low tone. 

The warlike Quaker, mystified by these words, made 
no reply. “Let me go in front of you,” he by and by 
ordered. With a delighted “I permit you!” from his 
companion, the exchange was effected. 

The train was overflowing with all sorts of working 
men and women. A few well dressed gentlemen sat 
reading their newspapers. She did not expect any of 
the latter to rise to offer her a seat: and they did not 
disappoint her expectation. At last, at Grand street, 
some passengers got off. Before the new ones could 
crowd in, the major fairly forced Calleen into a seat. 
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“Thank you: I am really tired,” she acknowledged, 
gratefully smiling. Watching his opportunity, he slid 
down into the seat next to hers and began to talk en- 
tertainingly on the topics of the day. Calleen disagreed 
with many of the views which he expressed, and took 
him to task for them. They were surprised when the 
Thirty-third Street station was called out. 

“T am going to take you to a nice, but modest place 
for your dinner,” the major explained. “I always take 
my family there when they come to town. It is called 
the Arena. We'll have to walk a little distance.” 

“T shall be glad of the walk, after sitting all day,” 
Calleen assented cordially. 

“You can get a splendid dinner there—wine and all, 
for a dollar!’ her escort continued, enthusiastically. 

“ That will suit me to a nicety: I will eat the dinner, 
and you may drink the wine.” — 

They walked through Sixth Avenue until they came 
to Thirty-sixth Street ; and soon they were standing at 
the door of the famous restaurant. 

“The Calumet Club used to hang out in this build- 
ing.” 

“JT thought that its decorations looked rather club- 
esque,” she replied, as they entered. She tilted back 
her chin, just a little, so as to be able to study the ceil- 
ing more comfortably, as she sank into a large wooden 
chair which the major pushed back from the table. 

At other little tables in various parts of the room, a 
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few gentlemen sat smoking over their wine: they, too, 
were evidently late comers. But the chef proved equal 
to every exigency. A steaming hot beef soup soon was 
placed before the hungry pair: this was followed by a 
good roast and abundant vegetables. The chicken 
pleased Calleen’s palate: the celery, served on the plate 
with the meat, after some outlandish, but delectable 
receipt, seemed the best thing that she had ever tasted. 
The waiter brought in a large bottle of claret and ob- 
sequiously set it before the major—-whom he evidently 
regarded as an old and to be honored patron. 

“ Let me fill your glass for you.” 

She permitted the major to fill her glass. 

“Here is to my success as a typewriter!” Smiling, 
she touched the glass to her lips; but did not even sip 
the wine. Her host drained his at a single draught. 

She set her glass down and began to talk,—not neg- 
lecting, however, to do justice to the dinner. But a 
single crumb of the dessert remained on her plate, and 
that for politeness’ sake. 

The major’s mild wine bibbing now set loose a flood 
of exciting war reminiscences, to which she listened 
with evident pleasure. 

“Let me fill your glass again!” he urged, suddenly 
tipping the neck of the bottle toward her. ‘“ Why, 
you’re not punishing your claret!” 

“T must be careful not to drink much wine, on ac- 
count of my skin: the least bit of spirituous liquor 
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that I take revenges itself by making me a sight to be- 
hold.” This was the truth ; but she had another reason 
for partaking sparingly of the wine. 

She had once dined at Delmonico’s with Mr. Stanley. 
At the next table sat an innocent looking girl and an 
elderly man-—he evidently thoroughly versed in the 
ways of the world. The girl kept on accepting the 
wine the man constantly was offering: he, meanwhile, 
holding her so absorbed in conversation that she did 
not realize how often her glass was being replenished. 
Then the two arose and left the room—the man with 
steady nerves and an expression on his sensual face 
that boded no good to the girl: she a limp and irre- 
sponsible bit of flesh and blood—reduced, by the fire 
in her veins, to a mere automaton in the hands of a 
villain. 

Calleen had turned to Mr. Stanley with a look of 
distress. ‘Can’t you help the poor creature?”’ 

“What! and make a fool of myself for nothing? 
Such things happen every night, in a great city like 
this: it is the way of the world!” laconically. ‘“ Only 
—if you know what you are about, my little friend,” 
he concluded, warningly, “don’t ever drink wine with 
a man when he takes you out to dinner.” And Calleen 
had then determined that she would never do other 
than follow such excellent advice. 

So the major was obliged to follow the punishing 
process alone. 
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A few doors from the Arena lies the power house of 
the cable railway. . . . As they were leaving the 
restaurant, the sound of revolving machinery reached 
Calleen’s ears. Forgetting all about her escort, she 
hastened on in the direction whence the noise came— 
stopping at last in front of a large window of plate 
glass, through which she caught the motion of the 
wheels. She became absorbed in the study of the 
various belts and chains swiftly turning in every sec- 
tion of the room. For her, all motion and activity had 
an irresistible fascination; and electricity held out 
more charms than chocolate bonbons for a schoolgirl. 
The mere mysteriousness of the mighty current-foree— 
so tractable that it can be harnessed to the tiniest pin- 
point—rejoiced her and filled her mind with childlike 
wonder. She stood there, thoughtfully drinking in the 
music of the wheels and weaving all sorts of theories 
into every revolution of the belting. 

Suddenly she was startled to feel an arm creeping 
through her own—which some one seized and was 
holding in a vigorous grip, in which there was uncom- 
fortable warmth. 

With equal vigor, Calleen shook herself loose and 
turned around, resolutely, to face the offender. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“Certainly!” Miss Mayner’s tone politely intimated 
that the major must have made a mistake. 

The president of the Iceland Investment Company 
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plainly was embarrassed. To relieve the awkwardness, 
Calleen began pleasantly to call his attention to various 
odd looking shafts and wheels,—after which, her man- 
ner unmistakably implied that she was ready to go 
home. 

“Will you accept my arm ?” he asked, humbly. 

“With pleasure!” The little typewriter laid her 
hand so timidly, so delicately on the arm of her em- 
ployer—he could not have been demonstrative, if he 
would. 

It struck nine just as they were turning into Gram- 
ercy Park. For a moment, they stood before the door 
in silence. The major evidently expected to be invited 
to enter. 

“T thank you for your dinner; but I am very tired 
—and I now will bid you good-night.” 

“Good-night,” he slowly answered, looking dazed. 

“ This typewriter has begun to dine out rather soon 
with the president of the company which she is serv- 
ing!” she laughed to herself as she wearily clambered 
to her room. 

She wrote a full account of the proceeding to Donald 
—whom it amused her then to dub her Sphinx— 
“which,” she explained, “is nothing more nor less than 
a thing of stone—a fit receptacle for a woman’s con- 
fessions.” 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE major was already in the office when Calleen 
came down, Monday morning. He had procured a 
new machine—one less wobbly on its foundation and 
more sober in its working. He had also placed a little 
desk—-all for herself, as he expressed it—in the most 
secluded corner of his private room. 

It stood before a pleasant, sunny window ; and Cal- 
leen felt much more at ease in this retired nook than 
out in the main office—where she was constantly being 
distracted by visitors. 

The Sunday of rest had inspired her with new 
confidence. She at once began to handle the new 
instrument with an air of mastery which provoked the 
major into open exclamations of astonishment. Her 
nerves were calm now. She realized that the worst of 
the stage-fright was over. 

She worked steadily on some prospectuses that the 
company was sending out. Ina few days, her papers 
began to excel those of Bud—who was an accom- 
plished amateur copyist. 

Her intelligent suggestions, several shrewd sentences 
which she ventured to interpolate here and there in 
the prospectus, struck the major with even greater 
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astonishment than her sudden proficiency on the type- 
writer. 

Before the second week had come to an end, all 
the men in the office had grown into the habit of 
depositing, at all hours of the day, tempting pieces 
of fruit on Miss. Mayner’s desk; and to pour their 
woes and triumphs into her ears whenever the lunch- 
hour afforded the opportunity. During work-time, no 
one dared to speak to her except on matters pertain- 
ing strictly to business. Her activity and interest be- 
gan to arouse the emulation of the young men, and 
surprised the older ones into open admiration. 

One morning, on opening her desk, she found a 
surprise. A fine drinking-glass stood there, filled with 
lilies of the valley. Inhaling their fragranee with an 
- exclamation of delight, she looked around, in search 
of some one to whom she might express her thanks. 
No one was in sight; but, by and by, she spied a hazel 
eye slyly peering through a hole in the small ground 
glass window of her dressing-room. Then she knew 
that Bud was responsible for the delicate little atten- 
tion. 

“Tt is very sweet of you, to remember me 680 
daintily !” 

Upon this, Bud came forth from his lair, excitedly 
rubbing his stiff brush pompadour with both hands ; 
and, swelling with justifiable pride—like a little tur- 
key cock—began to strut around in the major’s den. 
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“ Y-ou d-on’t s-pose we'd l-et a l-ady d-drink out of 
a glass l-ike th-at, do y-ou?” disdainfully holding up 
to Calleen’s view the heavy cracked tumbler that was 
good enough for the men. 


At times, she was severely tried. 

One day, Mr. Wesley, the deaf gentleman, came in 
and began to tell a story. It was pestiferous with 
double meaning. Every word wounded Calleen 
sharply. 

He waited for the typewriter to laugh. She looked 
at him blankly, with a tightening of her lips so unmis- 
takable, that it caused him to blush with mortification. 
After that, he took care to relate his dubious stories to 
a more appreciative, masculine audience. 


On Friday, the major was called to Long Branch. 
As soon as he had left the office, all the other men took 
a holiday, too. So Miss Mayner was obliged to re- 
main on duty and attend to the wants of any cus- 
tomers who might come in. 

She sat in-the main office, industriously working 
over some papers that were to leave in the afternoon 
mail. Suddenly she was startled by a dark shadow 
looming up before her. She looked up quickly: it was 
Doctor Burton, a physician noted the country over— 
and an old army chum of the major’s. She recognized 
him at once, from portraits of his face frequently seen 


in the newspapers. 
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“Good afternoon!” He smiled impressively down 
on her and elegantly toyed with the chain of his 
monocle. 

Thump, click, bang! 

“ Good afternoon,” Calleen replied, in polite preoc- 
cupation. 

“Tt is a perfect day!”  Deferentially bending 
over the desk, he attempted to pick up one of the 
loose typewritten sheets lying close to Calleen’s 
elbow. 

The matter was private. So, with a quick, but 
imperceptible movement of the elbow, the paper was 
deftly moved beyond the inquisitive man’s reach. The 
worker answered, even more politely : 

*“ Perfect!” 

Slowly turning his head, the exquisite dispenser of 
physic furtively glanced over. his shoulder into the 
inner office. 

“Ts the major in?” in a melting tone. 

“ Major Chesterfield is out of town, and will not re- 
turn until Monday.” She did not even‘look up from 
the sheet. 

“ Ah, then, my dear sweet young lady! may I ask 
your pretty little hands to write a message to my 
friend for me?” Unctuously he bent lower over Cal- 
leen, until his long dark moustache almost rested on 
her cheek. 

Dexterously she slid out from beneath the moustache, 
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and left it and its owner sweetly hanging over the back 
of an empty chair. 

Walking over to Mr. White’s desk as unconcernedly 
as if nothing unusual had taken place, the typewriter 
dipped a pen into the ink. In a business-like and per- 
fectly polite voice she asked: 

“Will you kindly dictate what you wish me to say? 
If you prefer, you may write the message, and I shall 
be pleased to deliver it.” 

“Oh, ah, I—ah—will write it myself, thank you!” 
he rejoined hastily. Striding over to the desk, he 
dashed off a few words, which Calleen delicately re- 
quested him to seal. 

“JT may trust your dainty little hands to deliver my 
message safely, without a seal!” Again he was gal- 
lantly smirking down on her. 

“Seal that letter, if you please, sir!” she com- 
manded, with unmistakable dignity. 

The huge man straightened himself in surprise, but 
obediently carried out the order. That executed, he 
remained standing at the desk, staring at her in inde- 
cision. 

Calleen returned the stare with interest: she 
scanned him deliberately, critically, from crown to 
toe; then politely inquired: 

“ Have you any further business to transact ?” 

“JT—ah—my dear little lady 

“Doctor Burton,” she interrupted, with flashing 
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eyes, “I really must bid you good afternoon!” Re- 
turning to Bud’s desk, she began to pound the unof- 
fending machine with a vigor which loudly proclaimed 
* Hands off!” 

Astonishment could be read in every feature of 
Doctor Burton’s handsome face. How had that girl 
learned his name? Without another word, he took up 
his immaculate new silk hat; and, bowing low, marched 
out of the office on his toes. 


When the major came down town Monday morning, 
Calleen faithfully delivered Doctor Burton's message. 
She did not deem it worth while to go into particulars 
concerning her interview with the facetious creature ; 
but suddenly she turned around in her chair. 

“Major Chesterfield, I wish to ask a favor.” 

“ Certainly!” 

“Promise never to introduce to me, any man who 
comes into this office.” 

“Of course! You needn’t fear! Men of the world 
are not so anxious to be introduced to working 
women.” 

Calleen smiled. “Thank you, major!” She thought 
that she knew better. 

Sure enough. That very morning, at about eleven 
o’clock, in walked the breezy doctor with his glossy 
silk hat. 


The typewriter was sitting at the long table in the 
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middle of the room, absorbedly following the major’s 
dictation. The caller planted his chair directly oppo- 
site, and began to stare. Whenever the major paused 
to take breath, his guest would enliven the monologue 
with facetious interpulations. 

The medical gallant hung about the office until 
noou; but the major was either too dull—or too acute, 
to divine his object: Calleen smiled with amusement 
when at last her employer succeeded in dragging off 
his unwilling chum for luicheon. 

Her own, she usually ate in the office. Several 
times she had gone to a dairy over in Maiden Lane. 
The oft used linen and the swarms of girls overcrowd- 
ing the place, like hungry flies, nauseated her: still, 
the place afforded an excellent opportunity for charac- 
ter study. 

Every now and then, Mr. Stanley sent more money 
in a letter. It was fortunate that he did so; for, after 
the second week, the company had paid Calleen but 
half wages. At the end of the third, she received no 
salary at all. 

So, while it chagrined the anxious worker not to be 
able to return Mr. Stanley’s money in withering sccrn, 
she thankfully accepted it as a loan—carefully jotting 
down the date and amount of each remittance as it 
came, in her diary; and scrupulously preserving the 
memoranda, as tangible evidences of her debt—to be 
liquidated at her earliest possible convenience. She 

19 
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reasoned that it was perfectly safe for her to accept 
these sums—so confident was she of her ability to 
make money, once she should be fairly on her feet. 
Her word was as good as her bond—that she knew. 
It might take her twenty years to fulfil the promise ; 
but she made a solemn vow that Mr. Stanley’s kind- 
ness at this critical time in her life should not, in the 
end, cost him even one cent. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


ONE day, on receiving a surprise from Stanley, Cal- 
leen, tired of the monotony of her noonday life and 
yielding to a fit of extravagance, hurried over to the 
Maiden Lane dairy and prodigally ordered a small 
beefsteak. That cost her fifty cents. The day was 
very warm: she recklessly ordered a small dish of ice 
cream—that meant ten cents more. The little wait- 
ress, Jennie, who always ran up to invite Calleen to sit 
at her table, served with the order several thick slices 
of fresh brown bread, which she knew that the quiet 
lady relished. 

Miss Mayner was desperately hungry; and without 
stopping to look at her vis-a-vis, she began to eat. 

A weak voice opposite ordered a piece of pie and a 
cup of tea. Calleen glanced up sharply. The girl 
wore a cheap, showy waist of faded china silk, and she 
had a pasty complexion. 

Our student of human nature felt pity for her com- 
panion. If only the girl had spent her ten cents on 
bread and milk, how much more it would have bene- 
fited her! Smiling pleasantly at her, the thinker 
asked, with interest, “Do you often come here to 
lunch?” 
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“Most every noon!” 

“ How do you like the food?” 

“I never tasted anything but pie and chocolate 
eclaires in this place. They’re mighty good! It’s 
cranberry to-day.” She looked her satisfaction. 

Calleen cut the steak into two equal parts. Look- 
ing at the girl she said, apologetically, “That cook 
must think I’m a giant, to send me such a huge slice 
of steak: won’t you kindly help me to get the better 
of it?” 

The girl stared greedily at the juicy piece of beefy 
tenderness—the Long Horn Dairy is noted for its good 
steaks ;—but pride was stronger than hunger. 

“Oh, no! Couldn’t think of it!” She sat up stiffly 
in her chair. 

“T can enjoy it so much more, if I may eat it in 
good company!” Calleen urged, holding out one piece 
temptingly on her fork. 

“T’ll pay for my beefsteak, myself, when I eat it!” 
the other blurted out. 

Hurt by the curt refusal, Callen dropped the meat 
back on the platter. 

With many compunctions for thus squandering Mr. 
Stanley’s money, she finished her own Juncheon in 
thoughtful silence; and abandoned her independent 
tablemate to pie and tea. 

She went to the dressing-room to wash her hands. 
(She was fastidious enough to bring her own little 
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towel, always, in the little bag which dangled from her 
belt.) It was fully fifteen minutes before the crowd 
gave her a chance at the basin; so she had plenty of 
time to observe the girls. 

Near by stood a group of three pretty, refined young 
women—ranging from eighteen to twenty-four—dis- 
cussing the impending panic. They were evidently 
employed in brokers’ offices—always the first to feel 
the effects of a stringency in the money market. They 
were apparently in a state of great excitement. 

“Mr. Johnson says that we are sure to go under 
when the crash comes. I don’t know what mother will 
do, if I lose my position,” said the oldest—a handsome, 
rosy, chestnut blonde, with soft, curling locks that en- 
crowned a pure madonna-like face. Calleen’s heart at 
once warmed toward the speaker, whose face told that 
she was a good girl, and whose words were such as any 
one might feel glad to hear—words of solicitude for 
another, rather than of selfish fear for herself, in view 
of impending misfortune. 

“That girl’s heart is in the right place: she can 
safely work among a thousand men,” Calleen thought 
—studying with satisfaction the frank eyes and the 
simple dress. “Such working women are a credit 
to our sex in all that they may do: I am proud of 
them.” 

“You needn’t tell me! I know the fellow: he’s an 


awful spoon! He squeezed my arms and pinched my 
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cheek about a dozen times this morning. Say! he’s goen 
to take me to the theaytre in Brooklyn, to-morrow even- 
ing,” a voice in front of the mirror triumphantly piped 
out for the edification of four showily dressed satellites 
monopolizing the spigot. 

The speaker was a tall and striking blonde, with an 
excellent figure. She wore many diamond rings and a 
rich black satin dress, plentifully trimmed with lace— 
too expensive for an honest working woman living on 
a moderate salary. She was delicately perfumed; and 
altogether pleasing—until she opened her mouth to 
speak. Her voice had a harsh, metallic ring that told 
volumes. Calleen felt that, in a way, the girl was a 
bad example to the others, who openly admired her 
and were visibly impressed by the too palpable evi- 
dences of her prosperity. 

“We went down to Cooney together last Saturday. 
Mrs. Baldwin raised Old Ned though, he says—because 
he came home so early Sunday mawning !”” she laughed 
loudly, appreciating her own brilliancy. 

“Ha, ha! I betchu he caught it!” exclaimed her 
youngest disciple—a girl of about seventeen. “It’s fun 
to go out with the swells: they buy rattling good 
dinners!” She smacked her lips. 

“My! Wine’s cheaperen water with um,” added a 
pretty brunette, rising on her toes to catch a glimpse 
of herself in the glass while she hastily spatted a 
coquettish Della Fox curl. 
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“Old Waterman brought me another pair of silk 
stockens to the office this mawnen,” cried the girl in 
white, vociferously determined not to be outshone. 
(Mr. Waterman was a well known business man and 
stood very high in the social world.) ‘He says that 
if he makes much out of the next deal, he may take 
somebody on a trip across the briny.” Mockingly, she 
pointed to herself. 

Calleen rejoiced that the majority of the young 
women obliged, perforce, to listen to the prattle of this 
giddy quintette were evidently honest in purpose. ‘It 
is such foolish women as these who inspire men with 
the false idea that all working women are created 
solely to become the prey of their evil passions.” And 
that this idea does prevail to a discouraging extent 
among the men of New York city, experience was 
beginning to teach Calleen. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Anxious to conceal her whereabouts from her 
friends, until she could feel perfectly sure that this 
new venture would prove a success, she had not noti- 
fied any one of her return to town. They would see 
no reason in this present undertaking: it would only 
afford them an opportunity to gossip—as interested 
friends always do gossip when a woman makes a new 
departure, for the quid pro quo of which they can not 
quite account. 

Early in the stage of her business career, the major 
asked Calleen how she spent her evenings. 

“Very quietly: at home always—usually reading or 
writing,” she explained, thinking it a perfectly natural 
question for an old gentleman to ask of a young woman 
in his employ. 


The growing intensity of the heat drove her out into 
the park every evening. As she did not enjoy the 
company of any of the boarders—with whom she took 
care to remain merely on speaking terms—she was 
obliged to entertain herself. 

She was just nicely settled on a bench, one evening, 
for a comfortable téte-t-téte with her better nature, 
when Georgie the bell-boy came running up. 
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“Gemmen over to dee house to see you.” 

“What is his name?” She vaguely wondered who 
the caller might be. 

“‘ May-jaw Chestawfield!” With the air of making 
an important announcement, the breathless darkey 
made a salaam. He had evidently been impressed with 
the major’s fine military bearing. 

* Tell him that I will receive him in the park.” 

The night was suffocating; aud Calleen shrank from 
the idea of entertaining a caller in the cookery-charged 
atmosphere of the parlor. 

Georgie obsequiously escorted the major into the 
presence of Miss Mayner. 

The latter greeted her employer with a respectful 
bow of welcome, at the same time motioning him to 
take a seat. He dropped down beside her on the 
bench. 

She had changed her dark office dress for a becoming 
light one. The major was plainly gratified at the im- 
provement it made in her appearance. 

He began to talk entertainingly ; and soon the mo- 
ments had slipped by into hours. Calleen had a park 
key in her pocket; and as, between the sultry evening 
and the bad odor from the gas houses in First Avenue, 
her room was unendurable, she was rather glad of the 
excuse which the major’s company afforded her for re- 
maining out of doors in the cooling breezes. They sat 
within hearing of the plash of the spray-spouting foun- 
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tain which, with its numerous flags and lazy lily-pads, 
is dear to the heart of every one who lives facing the 
pretty little park. 

The major spoke with eloquence on an inspiring 
theme. He told Calleen all about the trials of his 
early youth and his experiences in the war. He did 
not specify which war: at times he seemed to be re- 
ferring to the Mexican war ; then, again, to be recount- 
ing his exploits in the late rebellion. The listener felt 
a hazy uncertainty as to which was the one in which 
his title had been earned. In the course of his recital, 
he also informed her that he was only fifty-three years 
of age. 

“Ts it possible?” she asked, in a tone which led the 
major to believe that she thought him at least twenty 
years younger. To her eyes, he looked about seventy- 
three; but in these inverted times, a man’s appearance 
is much more likely to prove deceptive than a woman's. 
Certainly the warrior’s statements were somewhat be- 
wildering—according to his listener’s system of reckon- 
ing. She was by no means so expert a mathematician 
as to be able to reconcile with the youthful age of 
fifty-three, all the glorious deeds of bravery of which 
the president of the Iceland Investment Company 
triumphantly assured his typewriter that he had been 
the hero. But then, Calleen had not yet, at that time, 
begun to probe very deeply into the mysteries of the 
doctrine of Reincarnation: else, with perfect confi- 
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dence, she might have been able to reconcile, easily, 
even stranger inconsistencies than the major’s deeds 
and the major’s years. 

Once, in the course of his fascinating narrative, he 
stopped short to ask, 

“You remember the time of the Black Hawk 
raid?” 

“T can’t say that I do, very distinctly, major,” she re- 
torted, laughingly. ‘My memory is equal to many as- 
tonishing feats; but I will confess that it is not quite 
equal to that of conjuring up the recollection of his- 
torical events which took place before its tablets were 
put in recording order!” 

The caller innocently joined in her merry laugh. 
Spurred on by Calleen’s attention, he had been talking 
so fast, he could not remember all that had been said. 
He was vaguely conscious that he had made an ass of 
himself, somehow; but Miss Mayner’s interest soon 
again had set him at ease; and he continued to re- 
count, at lightning speed, his unusual prowesses as a 
soldier. 

“Ten is my bed hour: it is long past that: I must 
go in, now.” Rising, she took the park key from her 
pocket and felt of it, carefully, to make sure that the 
right end was turned toward the gate lock. 

They passed other fresh air fiends lazing on the 
benches so conveniently scattered all around the little 


park. 
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When they reached the door of the boarding house, 
Miss Mayner shook hands cordially with her employer 
and bade him a cheery “ Good-night.” 

“Tt is too bad that he does not smoke,” she thought, 
regretfully, mounting the stairs to her room. A mos- 
quito had bitten her, right on the end of the nose: that 
would never have happened, if only the major had 
smoked. But he was addicted to no such small vice as 
the use of tobacco. 

Calleen was obliged to accept the bite with philos- 
ophy and to appear at the office, next morning, with a 
rubicund embellishment that did not perfect the beauty 
of her countenance. 

The major was standing in the main office when she 
entered. All the men were there, too, for a wonder. 
Dolefully pointing with the tip of her parasol to the 
disfiguring evidence of ler pleasant evening, she ex- 
claimed: “ This would never have happened if you had 
not kept me out in the park so late, last night, Major 
Chesterfield!” 

The president of the Iceland Investment Company 
was visibly embarrassed. 

Calleen, perfectly innocent of his confusion, breezily 
brushed past him. In a few minutes he came into the 
sanctum and began to dictate very rapidly, with a deep 
frown on his brow. Her hands flew after his words 
without making a single mistake. 


Bud and Mr. Green—who sometimes called at the 
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office for his mail—were laughing hysterically in the 
outside room. 

“M-my! b-but d-idn’t she g-ive th-e m-ajor away!” 
Bud desperately held on to his abdomen. 

“She’s all right!” Mr. White chimed in. ‘She’s 
quickeren chain lightning to catch on to some things 
and greeneren grass about others!” 

* No upper stories to let in that typewriter’s brain,” 
exclaimed the usually silent Mr. Green, pointing to his 
head witha knowing wink. The others nearly strangled 
in their efforts to suppress their laughter. 

From that day on, Miss Mayner was surprised by 
such a munificence of erasers, newly sharpened pencils 
and astonishing writing pads, as to cause her to wonder 
what could be the meaning of all these mysterious at- 
tentions. Bud, however, explained it all to her one 
day—long after she had passed out of the excitements 
of a business career. 

The men in the office, it seems, had put up a bet with 
several clerks in the bank downstairs, that the type- 
writer would succeed in outgeneraling the major. It 
was gratitude to her for thus unconsciously furthering 
their interests that led the winning side to shower her 
with so many tributes of their appreciation. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


OccASIONALLY, hardworking women indulge in little 
follies. The new stenographer’s keen interest in the 
company’s affairs and her intense excitement over the 
present crisis in “ The Street,”—every development of 
which was daily confided to her sympathetic ear by 
some one or other of the losers—proved a great strain 
on her fragile body; at times, her mind reeled under 
the burden. 

On the rebound, after business hours, she always felt 
the wildest impulse to do something foolish; so, oc- 
casionally, she would write silly little love letters to 
Donald; and once, in an exuberance of temporary 
light-heartedness, she even ventured to make the ex- 
periment of dispatching to Mr. Stanley the duplicate 
of an exceptionally emotional and nonsensical epistle 
that had just been composed for the especial edification 
of Doctor Warburton. 

What any one of these rhapsodies contained, Calleen 
no more could have told you, fifteen minutes after it 
had been mailed, than I, this very moment, can. The 
writing stirred her with warm feeling ; and beyond be- 
ing conscious that it afforded her mind relief to express 
such sentiments, the busy young woman gave them 
little thought. If she did happen to dwell on them at 
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all, it was merely to be amused and to wonder how 
they would effect her astounded victims. 

Donald never made the slightest sign of being 
affected one way or the other. ‘He is a dear, insen- 
sate tower of rock,” she mused, grateful for his silence. 


It was Saturday afternoon; and as that was a half 
holiday, she determined to while it away in reading. 

The rest was very grateful, after the rushing hours 
of the morning. Better still, the major was not going 
to spoil her solitude by making a call. 

One of the boarders, a pretty little actress, in a 
sweet voice hailed her through the rails of the high 
park fence. 

“ A gentleman wishes to see Miss Mayner!” 

It was early: not yet four o’clock. 

Calleen did not attempt to rise from the bench. 

“Thank you! Tell Georgie to bring him out into 
the park!” She wondered who the man could be. 
The major had gone to Long Branch to spend Sunday 
with his family: she could not think of any one else 
who would be likely to call. 

Georgie soon appeared ; and, unlocking the gate with 
an air of importance, pointed out Miss Mayner’s bench 
to Mr. Stanley. 

He hurried along the winding path of gravel. 
Though she could hardly tell why, she felt frightened 
when she saw who the visitor was. 
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“T have come to answer your last letter in person : 
it was sweet of you to send it,” he greeted her. Seiz- 
ing both of her hands in an eager clasp, he continued 
to shake them so long that Calleen began to feel very 
uncomfortable. 

“Tt is dreadfully warm,” she said—uneasily gazing 
up into the trees and anywhere but at the man. 
“Don’t hold my hands any longer, please: it makes 


me feel uncomfortable !”’ 


Angry, she released herself 
from his lingering grip. 

Mr. Stanley looked dazed. - 

“Sit down!” Calleen pleasantly invited. 

He did—too close to please her fancy. 

“Oh wait: I want to examine that pretty little 
caterpillar over there on the grass!” She ran across 
the lawn and took up the wriggling creature on a leaf. 
Returning, she seated herself on the other end of the 
bench—as far away from the caller as possible. She 
watched it greedily devour its leaf-bed. ‘ What 
pretty colors it wears on its back!” ; 

“Pretty colors be blamed!” Mr. Stanley muttered, 
under his breath. He began to edge along slowly to- 
ward Calleen’s end of the bench. She hastily threw 
the leaf and caterpillar into the grass. 

An inspiration seized her. Rising, all at once she 
said: “Let us promenade around the park and 
watch the fountain play.” Mr. Stanley reluctantly 
rose also. ° 
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“Tt seems rather hot for a promenade this after- 
noon.” 

“We can sit on a bench, when we reach the foun- 
tain: the cool spray feels very refreshing on a day like 
this.” 

“ You will spoil your dress.” 

“Tt is washable! ” 

The two began to meander in and out among the 
shrubs, along the artistically laid out serpentine path 
leading to the objective point. 

It was the children’s play hour. 

An old waterspout stands in the park, not far from 
the fountain: Calleen stood still to enjoy the laughter 
of the children, while they squirted and sprinkled each 
other. Mr. Stanley gnawed his moustache and 
watched her. She called to some of the drenched lit- 
tle rogues: soon they all were huddled together on a 
bench—one hanging close to Miss Mayner on one side, 
the rest crowding her on the other. 

She began to tell a fairy tale. They eagerly listened. 
Stanley stood near, listening too, in spite of his annoy- 
ance. By and by, his hearty laughter began to mingle 
with that of the gaping children. 

“You seem to be an old hand at this business: I 
wish that you would spin a few such yarns for my 
paper!” he said, when at last the story was ended. 

“T shall be only too glad to do so.” She felt grate- 
ful for the opportunity. 

20 
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The boys waited until they saw that no more wonders 
were forthcoming ; then, without further ceremony, they 
bundled off—back again to the pump,—leaving 
Calleen and her guest undisputed possessors -of tlie 
roomiest bench in all the park. 

“JT did not know that you were so good at telling 
stories,” he continued, admiringly. 

“Oh, I am noted for the general unreliability of 
every word that I speak,” she langhed—purposely per- 
verting the meaning of his compliment. “* Never be- 
lieve anything that I say, Mr. Stanley, and all will be 
sure to come right in the end,” warningly. 

“I know better.” He bent over her with a meaning 
expression in his tender blue eyes. 

Calleen mockingly returned the look; but her man- 
ner told him that he must be on his guard. 

“Tve come all the way from Boston, just to see 
you,” he ventured, after a moment’s silence. 

“Behold the humble object of your quest!” She 
spoke saucily ; but she was quaking in her boots. 

“The object of my deep and lasting affection,” he 
substituted—sentimentally, to Calleen’s mind. 

She broke into laughter. “Oh, you men are so 
funny: you try to make us believe all sorts of things ! 
I’m too aged to be trifled with, Mr. Stanley.” 

“T swear under God’s heaven that every word I am 
saying to you is the earnest truth!” 


“So say they, all of em!’ She was sarcastic now. 
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“You men are all alike. You pursue a woman until 
she yields: then you deposit her by the wayside and 
rush on, eager for new game. Don’t try to make me 
ridiculous in my own sight, Mr. Stanley! I shall no 
longer regard you as a true friend, unless you cease to 
make fun of me, this very instant!” 

“T swear that I love you!” he shouted angrily. 

“Don’t publish your satires to the entire population 
of Gramercy Park!” She nodded significantly toward 
a bench, opposite, crowded with nurse girls, who were 
making the most of the situation. 

Nothing brings a man to his senses more quickly 
than the certainty that he is making a spectacle of him- 
self. Mr. Stanley began to calm down; and, like a 
man who is just beginning to see the way clear to set- 
tle a matter to his own satisfaction, buried his hands in 
his pockets and began to pace thoughtfully up and 
down the gravel path. 

“He has a beautiful figure and admirable legs,” 
Calleen conceded, studying his fine points with keen 
appreciation of their powerful beauty. An athlete al- 
ways appeals strongly to an intellectual woman. 
Stanley was decidedly of athletic build. 

“TY wish that I could love him: he is a magnificent 
Apollo! I do like him immensely: I am glad that 
he is my friend.” Her eyes dwelt with increasing 
admiration on the stately figure and the free, easy 


gait. 
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After a while their possessor turned to her and smiled 
appealingly: ‘Will you dine with me at the Wal- 
dorf this evening?” 

“Certainly, I will; and feel honored to do so.” 

The hearty acceptance gladdened Stanley. He 
urged her to go at once and get her hat. 

“ Let us wait until after six o’clock,” she said lazily. 
“Sit down here, on this bench, and let me read to 
you, to soothe your ruffled nerves.” She began to 
read from THE PRINCESS: she always interpreted that 
poem with feeling—it had entered into the first sweet 
romance of her young womanhood; and on its thread 
hung one of the tenderest memories of her life. 

“You make me feel as if you were reciting a chapter 
out of your own life!” he commented, solemnly, when 
she closed the book, at the end of the description of 
the college. : 

‘Perhaps it is,” she agreed, dreamily. The far-away 
look in her eyes filled her companion with dismay. 

She was searching for the long lost Prince of The 
Past. In utter oblivion of the flesh and blood man at 
her side, with sweet indefinable longing, she hopefully 
peered into the clouds on high. 

So they continued to sit in silence: she, filled with 
tender dreams and lofty ideals: he, with the one deter- 
mination to make her listen to what lay uppermost in 
his heart. 


There was something in the very abstraction of the 
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girl that awed him; at the same time, he was chafing 
under the enforced delay. 

“IT declare, she is queer! A man never quite knows 
how to tackle the little pepper-pot. But she is a sweet 
little woman, and I am going to win. I'l] have her yet 
—if I must move heaven and earth to work out my 
will!” he vowed, watching her and waiting for the 
dreamer to return from the skies. 

When she did so, it was to call his attention to the 
fact that it was high time for them to be rendering 
tribute to the chef of the Waldorf; and soon they were 
on their way toward that modern Mecca for all who 
love the good things of the earth. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


Mr. STANLEY enjoyed taking Calleen out to dine. 
It amused him to watch her as, with the appreciative 
palate of a novice to long course dinners, she disposed 
of the luxuries of his providing. Usually, she was 
equal to any length of menu; and was not ashamed 
to do hearty justice to every dish that her secretly re- 
joicing escort was commanded to order. 

But this evening, when she took her seat at the little 
table which, at Stanley’s instance, had been reserved 
for them in the choicest Fifth Avenue window of the 
gorgeous dining-room, the vivid memory of a pasty- 
complexioned girl, half-heartedly pecking at a crumbled 
piece of pie; of a mussy tablecloth; and of the hot, 
stuffy atmosphere of the Maiden Lane dairy arose to 
confront her, and filled her with dizzy faintness. 

She could not eat. It was criminal for people 
thoughtlessly to squander so much money on these 
extravagant dinners—three-fourths of which are left on 
the platter to waste: when thousands of women within 
a stone’s throw must daily go hungry, for lack of a 
pittance with which to buy wholesome, nourishing 
food. 


Three or four days last week, she herself had been 
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obliged to go without luncheon—because of that one 
unwarrautable beefsteak. 

She vividly realized, now, how it might be possible 
for a woman to sell her soul for just one such dinner 
as her escort was planning. 

“Oh, don’t order all those things for me!” Calleen 
implored, earnestly. With pencil suspended over the 
order-pad, Stanley gazed at her in blank surprise. 
What new caprice had taken possession of her now ? 
He was very hungry, and impatient that there should 
be no delay in the service. He did not relish the idea 
of having to fill out another blank: he had already 
selected a dinner to suit himself. 

In a moment, this flashed through his companion’s 
mind. It would be selfish to spoil Mr. Stanley’s pleas- 
ure in this little feast; she knew that his chief delight 
in taking her out to dine lay in the fact that she always 
encouraged him to order only such dishes as. he himself 
enjoyed. So she quickly added: “ Unless you think 
that I shall relish them!” 

Mollified, he handed the list to the waiter. 

“ Wine for two?” the latter asked. 

‘Coffee for two,” Stanley replied, explaining in an 
undertone to Calleen—* Out of deference to the little 
lady.” 

“Drink wine if you like, Mr. Stanley: I want you 
to have it, if it will improve the flavor of you dinner.” 

“ Coffee is nectar to me, when I may sip it in com- 
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pany with her whom I love best,” he retorted, gal- 
Jantly. 

Pleased by this little tribute to her own abstinence, 
Calleen thanked him with a blush. They began to 
criticise the admirable frescoes overhead. 

“Tf ever I havea home of my own, I’m going to 
have my dining-room one bower of cupids and roses!” 
she exclaimed, enthusiastically, gazing up into the blue 
clouds of the ceiling. 

“You may have them—if only you will say the 
word,” he entreated. 

Calleen flushed angrily. What right had the man 
to thrust such personalities into the face of her day- 
dreams? 

The bisque of crab was brought on, piping hot. 
“Let me help you!” Stanley obsequiously served her 
with a generous plateful. 

Involuntarily, she scanned the bill of fare. “ Bisque 
of crab.” This course alone cost eighty cents—more 
than enough to supply that girl with lunches for a 
week ! 

Calleen shuddered. The bisque remained standing, 
untasted, before her. Mr. Stanley, however, was doing 
full justice to his: he was too delectably occupied to 
observe that his guest was not eating. He leaned back 
with a satisfied air while the waiter was removing the 
tureen. 
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“That was a prime soup.” All the enjoyment of a 
connoisseur in gastronomy was in his voice. 

“So it was,” Calleen assented, absently. She was 
wondering if that overdressed blonde had entered 
upon her downhill career by going out to dine with a 
man, after starving all day. 

She ate nothing but a little slice of lamb which Mr. 
Stanley pressed upon her. 

“Tt is meet that the lambs should be devoured,” she 
jested ; but bitter irony lurked in the pun: she was 
thinking of those girls and of the small investors down 
in Wall Street,—now wedged fast within the greedy 
maw of the panic. 

“ Do take something more,” Stanley urged—too dull 
with dinner to catch the force of her remark. 

Not wishing to be disobliging, Calleen toyed with 
the other courses as they in turn were served: every 
mouthful filled her with violent nausea. 

'“Cranberry pie and tea!” kept ringing in her ears. 
An overdressed blonde kept swimming before her eyes. 
She talked on wildly, to divert her entertainer from 
her sadness. She felt faint and disheartened when, by 
and by,she saw him place on the waiter’s tray two 
tens and a two dollar bill. In the course of two brief 
hours, they had thoughtlessly consumed more money 
than she could earn by hard labor in two weeks. 

“Let us go out into the open air!” she pleaded. 

“We must have an ice in the Moorish room first.” 
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Calleen reluctantly complied. 

“What makes you so sober?” Stanley asked. 
Lazily rolling a fresh cigarette, he leaned back and 
stretched himself comfortably on the divan. 

“JT want a breath of fresh air,” she replied, inconse- 
quentially, shrinking from the luxurious surroundings. 
“Let us walk across the Brooklyn Bridge.” 

Stanley hailed the proposition with delight. In his 
eagerness, he did not even wait to finish the cigarette. 
The night was dark, and it would afford an excellent 
opportunity for a romantic téte-d-téte. 

“The Third Avenue Elevated Road runs nearest to 
the bridge,” she suggested, leading the way out into 
the open. 

“ Why can’t we take a carriage?” he objected. 

“T prefer to take the Elevated,” Calleen answered, 
decisively,—so nothing was left for her escort to do 
but meekly to follow whither she led. 

“The Sixth Avenue Road is more comfortable,” he 
growled, after a few moments’ silence. 

“Yes: but not so convenient.” 

They walked along Fifth Avenue until they came to 
Twenty-third Street. 


The coach was filled with pleasure seekers, and the 
odor of perspiration was disagreeably perceptible. 
Stanley smiled with grim satisfaction when he noticed 
that Calleen’s nose, several times, assumed “ that angle 
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of elevation which,” Monsieur Delsarte assures us, “ is 
indicative of disgust.” 

In the middle of the car they found two facing seats, 
beside the window. Calleen, looking out, began to 
study the streets below. Poverty, poverty, every- 
where—and dust and suffocation its inevitable hand- 
maidens. It was disheartening. 

Something warm gently dropped into her lap. 
Startled, she looked down. It was the throbbing hand 
of Mr. Stanley. 

Leaping to her feet, she brushed away the offending 
member, and shook herself—as if to free herself from 
something loathsome ; then she sat down again, uncon- 
cernedly, and continued to gaze out of the window. 

Not a word passed between the two. ‘The disgust- 
ing creature,” she thought, in anger. 

Stanley’s face was red with dismay and mortifica- 
tion: he bit his lips to hide their trembling from em- 
barrassment. 

She reflected. Plainly, this act had been entirely 
one of impulse. Mr. Stanley certainly must be a gen- 
tleman at heart: surely, her kind friend did not mean 
to be insulting: she would try to forgive him. 

Looking up, her eyes met his with a direct gaze. 
Then she smiled kindly; but her expression betrayed 
that she had been deeply wounded. 

Forgetting herself, she began to draw his attention 
to the interesting types of humanity on all sides sur- 
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rounding them. Soon her companion was laughing 
comfortably. 


In thoughtful silence they set out to walk across the 
bridge. When they had gone a little way, the young 
woman impetuously removed her jaunty white sailor 
hat. 

“ Hold my hat, Mr. Stanley: it is really yours!” she 
laughed: “I bought it yesterday with some of your 
money. I wish to let the zephyrs blow through my 
locks.” 

Stanley reverently took charge of the little stiff 
wheel of straw and ribbon. With his finger tips he 
carefully studied its surface in the darkness. 

“Sharp and prickly, like the little general herself!” 
he thought, lingering tenderly over each new dis- 
covery. By and by, he ran ,the tip of his first finger 
into a hat pin. Involuntarily, he whewed with pain. 

“What's the matter?” she asked in alarm, 

“T’ve stabbed myself with some instrument of tor- 
ture concealed under this bow,” her companion ex- 
plained—trying to make light of the jab, which was 
paining him severely. 

“Don't you lose my best silver hat pin,” Calleen 
warned, “I don’t know when I can ever again scrape 
together enough money to be able to afford another.” 

“Any time you say the word!” her huge escort 
whispered warmly, leaning toward her. 
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“T’m not crossing this bridge to talk nonsense, Mr. 
Stanley!” bluntly: “ I have come to breathe the fresh 
salt air.” 

Stanley felt a wild desire to punish Calleen for her 
sauciness. He longed to take her up in his arms and 
force her to acknowledge that he was master. 

But what would be the use? He controlled the im- 
pulse: his better judgment warned him that it would 
not be wise. 

“The little spitfire can be won, but never driven.” 
He determined that he would conquer her sometime— 
if it took him ten years to doit. Thus far in life, he 
had accomplished everything that he had set out to do. 

Calleen was the only woman who had ever held out 
so long against him; but he felt perfectly sure that his 
name, his position, his wealth and his own irresistible 
charm, in the end, would more than outmatch her 
stubborn resistance. 

“ The little thing is plucky, anyway,” he reflected 
admiringly—though he was beginning to feel a little 
annoyed at his own slow progress. 

She was far away, in a land of her own. The sombre 
blackness of the sky overhead; the long span of the 
cables, weirdly threading empty space; the parti- 
colored flashes of light, glorifying the Stygian darkness 
that hovered, like a threatening mantle, over the twink- 
ling sister cities; the swish-gurgle of the waters, as 
they kissed the massive masonry of the piers; the 
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thin, shrill whistle of the little tugs ; the deep, full toot 
of the ferryboats—all bore her above this world into 
arealm of peace and music and fragrant incense, and 
gave birth to joy and wonder in her soul. 

Eagerly leaning far over the railing, she listened and 
peered into the waters below: which, engirdling her 
aerial point of view like a grim, leviathan disc, ever 
shifted with ceaseless lapping. 

“JT can almost hear the singing of the mermaids!” 
she murmured softly, bending still farther over the 
water. 

tanley frantically caught her arm. 

“In a moment you would have gone over!” he re- 
monstrated, angrily, his voice all a-quiver with past 
fear. ; 

“T love the water, and I would not in the least mind 
falling into it.” She continued to hang longingly over 
the dark, silently onflowing depths. ‘The waves soothe 
me,” she added, after a little pause. 

“You talk like a mad woman!” There was pain in 
Stanley’s voice. 

“Perhaps I am one. I always feel an irresistible 
desire to leap into the water whenever I am near it. I 
hope that I shall meet my death in the waves some 
day,” she continued. ‘ We'll rock and caress and lull 
thee to rest,” she quoted: the well-known words from 
the German coming into her mind. 

“Don’t talk about death!” he entreated, impatiently. 
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Calleen straightened herself: wondering, in the dim 
light she faced her friend. 

“Why not? Death is a beautiful thing: it is only a 
stepping-stone to perfect peace.” 

The breezes blowing through her soft hair tossed it 
into a disorderly halo around her earnest face: in the 
gloom-mellowed glare of the bridge-lights, her sheer 
white dress made her look like some compelling siby]l 
of past zons, come to earth again that night to over- 
awe men. 

“You make me feel uncanny!” Stanley said at last, 
abruptly turning his back on her. “ Let us go back to 
New York.” 

“Very well.” Calleen greedily drank in the cooling 
zephyrs awhile longer, before accepting the proffered 
arm. Then, chatting animatedly on commonplace 
subjects, the two began to saunter back, very 
leisurely. 


By the time that they had reached Twenty-third 
Street, the dreamer had come back to earth sufficientiy 
to feel that a glass of soda water would taste good. 
She intimated as much to her cavalier. 

They walked over to Hudnut’s. Calieen ordered 
raspberry flavor, and Stanley called for vanilla. 

“Put plenty of ice cream into mine!” Calleen ad- 
monished the clerk. 

Stanley laughed, A woman who is pining for ice 
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cream is in no great danger of flying off to heaven just 
yet. 

“What made you ask for vanilla, Mr. Stanley?” she 
asked, when they were leaving—her voice plainly be- 
traying chagrin: “people from the country always 
order that.” 

“I’m from Boston!” he retorted, in a tone which 
proudly proclaimed that a man from Boston may, with 
impunity, order anything that he chooses, in any 
quarter of the globe. 

“T always did think that Boston men were rustic in 
their taste,” she reflected. 

After she had closed the door with a cheery “ Good- 
night,” Stanley stood still, looking at it. 

“‘Only another fool’s errand,” he muttered, deject- 
edly. Then he turned to go away. “But I'll come 
out victor in the end: I swear‘that I will! No woman 
shall get the better of me.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


On Monday morning Calleen went to the office with 
a feeling that something unusual was going to happen. 

She was surprised to observe that the bank clerks 
and the other men whom she met in the building 
showed signs of fear. 

“Why do you all look so doleful?” she asked, 
hurrying through the outer office without waiting for 
a response. The men all sat huddled together near 
the door in a group, as if waiting for some dreaded 
signal. 

“The janitor has just been in to tell us that this 
building is condemned!” was the major’s greeting. 
“ They have struck quicksand in the cellar next dcor; 
and the ground under one corner of our foundation 
has been steadily giving way, all night.” 

“See those cracks!” Bud whispered. He had stolen 
in after her and was excitedly pointing toward two 
long fissures in the side wall: they ran obliquely from 
the ceiling to the floor—which had already settled sev- 
eral inches on that side. 

“We are likely to cave in, any moment.” Irreso- 
lute, the major looked at Calleen. 

“If you can stay, I can!” she replied to the un- 
spoken question shining from his eyes. 

a 
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“Those prospectuses ought to be sent off to-day.” 

The major had been laboring all Sunday on a new 
scheme that would be sure to gather in many new in- 
vestors: he was anxious to have the papers leave in the 
four o’clock mail, that afternoon. 

Calleen saw no reason for alarm. The men in the 
cellar next door were all alive: if they with impunity 
could work over a quagmire, she failed to see why a 
building with three cf its corners resting on solid earth 
should give way. : 

“We're standing on the merest shell of a founda- 
tion,” the major added anxiously. He almost hoped 
that she would take fright and leave. 

The stenographer made no comment. Stepping into 
the little dressing-room, she removed her hat. Then, 
with a smile, she went to the major’s desk and reported 
that she was ready for dictation. 

“You'd better go on with the prospectuses at once,” 
he commanded—not looking up from the paper which 
he was nervously trying to read. 

Calleen obeyed. 

The steady, piercing click-clack of the excavating 
machine seemed to be rending her ear drums: every 
nerve in her body was painfully jerking, from a sense 
of danger. But she dusted the typewriter with calm- 
ness, and seated herself before it with an air of ease 
that well concealed the violent trembling within. 

Her fingers fairly flew over the keyboard—she always 
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surpassed herself when in a state of high tension. 
Automatically she copied, with exactness, every word, 
comma and period; at the same time, it seemed as if 
ner head must burst, from the throbbing. 

About an hour after, there was a loud report, as of 
something cracking. 

The major jumped up hastily and tiptoed over to her 
desk. 

“ Fly for that door, if the floor begins to give way!” 
Calleen looked up; but industriously continued her 
work. Major Chesterfield’s face was pale and anxious. 

“T must go back to my desk for some papers that 
under no circumstances must be lost!” Fearfully and 
gingerly he crossed again to his side of the sanctum: 
in his eagerness to save the papers, he even took a seat. 

The men in the outer office were talking in excited 
undertones. 

Click, clack, bang, crash! The building shook with 
a fearful vibration. Calleen screamed: for a moment 
she stopped—too frightened to work. There was a 
sound of quick shuffling in the next room: fleeing foot- 
steps died away down the corridor leading to the stair- 
way which descended to the street. The major rushed 
from his chair to Calleen’s side. He abruptly halted in 
front of her desk. 

“Girl, is there woman’s blood in your veins?” He 
spoke almost fiercely. 

“T am proud to confess that there is: just as Iam 
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prouder to call your attention to the fact that there is 
man’s blood in the veins of those legs that I heard 
scampering down the corridor a moment ago!” she 
answered with deliberation—trying to control her voice 
so as not to betray her inward panic. 

“T am sorry if I frightened you by screaming,” she 
apologized with a smile, pulling some paper out of the 
top drawer and inserting the first sheet of the second 
prospectus. 

“T was frightened myself,” he confessed, cautiously 
keeping an eye on that corner for new signs of danger. 

“T would not feel the slightest fear if I were certain 
of being killed in the collapse: it is only being 
wounded and mangled and a burden on others, that I 
dread.” She shuddered, though she was looking 
bravely into the major’s eyes. She paused. Suddenly 
she took up a pen, and dipping it into the inkstand, 
wrote her name and address plainly on a blank piece of 
paper. This she pinned securely to her waist. 

“Shall I write one for you, too, major?” she asked, 
as he continued to regard her in silent wonder. He 
did not answer. 

By and by, the major said, uneasily, “I expect a 
vital telegram from Earl this morning.” Earl was the 
company’s stand-by, and lived in St. Louis. 

“T have to go out and attend to a little matter at the 
bank: that will keep me away from the office all morn- 
ing. Are you brave enough to stay here and attend to 
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the message for me? The company will be swamped 
if those drafts are not vouched for at once.” 

Calleen knew what the telegram was to contain. A 
few evenings previous, the major had confided to her 
that the concern stood in hourly peril of bankruptcy ; 
and that on Earl’s willingness or refusal to honor a 
draft, rested the life or the death of the Iceland Invest- 
ment Company. 

She did not hesitate. ‘TI will remain to receive any 
message that may be delivered.” 

“You are a good girl,” the major whispered, ap- 
provingly: then, putting on his hat—which he had 
snatched from the desk when the last crash startled 
him—he softly walked out of the door. 

Soon his- footsteps, too, had died away in the long 
corridor. | 

She worked on desperately ; but her heart literally 
stood in her mouth: she could taste it. 

She felt, every moment, as if she must cry out from 
dread—or suffocate. “ Integer vite, scelerisque purus”’ 
came surging through her brain: “ will stand firm as a 
rock, though ruins tumble in over his head,” she com- 
pleted, in English. 

She was only one of a million. What would it 
matter if she did lose her life in the ruins to-day? The 
loss of a few typewriters, more or less, at ten dollars a 
week would make no appreciable gap in the great 


world of commerce! 
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She was feeling very despondent this morning: it 
was now over a month since the Iceland Investment 
Company had paid her anything. Occasionally, the 
major would divide his own private little all with her; 
but she felt guilty every time that she accepted even a 
cent from her employer. She knew that his wife and 
daughter were suffering for the necessities of life, and 
she told him that he ought to devote his cash to their 
needs. 

The obligation to Mr. Stanley also worried her. 
Ever since his demonstrations, the Saturday evening 
before, she had been feeling very uncomfortable. 
She did not wish to borrow any more money from him, 
though he was so kind. She already owed him over 
fifty dollars; and fifty dollars, to a conscientious young 
woman on a salary of ten dollars a week, is as 
formidable a sum to owe as fifty thousand would seem 
to others less burdened with a sense of honor. 

Then, Donald’s cold and unforgiving silence was 
hard to bear—hardest of all to bear. She had always 
regarded him as her one final refuge in distress: 
her confidence in him had been like that of a woman in 
her God; and now that she could no longer feel 
certain of the strong support of his hearty good will, it 
was as if her feet were being swept out from beneath 
her and she were floating on the tide of circumstance 
into depths beyond her control. 

She could calmly hail death as a relief. With some 
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of the money borrowed from Doctor Warburton, she 
had taken out life insurance, last winter: that was 
more than enough to repay her friends all that she had 
cost them. 

She earnestly hoped that the building would crumble 
into ruin. She saw nothing ahead but drudgery and a 
loveless, lonely life: death would at least put an end to 
all uncertainty. 

But suppose that she should be only mangled and 
crushed into hideousness by the ruins? The thought 
caused her to tremble with affright. 

Several times the building shook with a mighty 
crash: the continuous din gave her a racking headache; 
but she did not stir from her chair: she was prepared 
for the worst, and eagerly waited for it to come. 

At twelve o’clock, the messenger appeared with the 
expected telegram: he looked frightened, as if half 
tempted to run away. 

* Don’t be afraid: I’m still alive, and I have been 
‘here all morning!” She smiled reassuringly at the 
boy, then jotted down her signature. 

She paid for the message with fifty cents of the 
money which Mr. Stanley had forced into her hand 
when bidding her good-night, last Saturday. 

“The company ought to pay for its own telegrams!” 
she thought indignantly: she would now be obliged to 
go without her luncheon. As there was no money left 
for car fare, she would have to walk home at night. 
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All day she worked with nervous energy, born of 
dread. 

The major did not return to the office. From the 
dreary silence all around, Calleen knew that she was 
the only person in the building. 

On toward three o’clock in the afternoon, she began 
to feel faint, from hunger: she was very thirsty, too ; 
but the filter stood in the unsafe corner of the 
room, and she knew that the slightest jar might cause 
the floor to collapse. She dared not satisfy her painful 
craving for water. Her head grew dizzy, and she 
trembled with weakness ; but her arms worked on with 
a steadiness that was entirely automatic—as was also 
the movement of her eyes in following the lines of the 
document she was copying. She finished two pro- 
spectuses more than the law required ; and sealed and 
directed those that were to ‘leave that afternoon. It 
was long past four before the work was done and she 
could feel free to leave the shaky structure. 

She was so weak and tottery about the knees, she 
wondered how she ever could walk all the distance 
from Wall Street. to Gramercy Park. If only she 
might meet some one whom she knew, so that she 
might tell her plight and borrow five cents to take her 
home! But she was a desolate stranger in a crowded 
town; and she reeled along Broadway, dimly wonder- 
ing what next would develop. What then happened, 
she does not know: she remembers only that some one 
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brought a glass of cold water to revive her: then led 
her out of doors and placed her on an up-town car— 
he jumping on after her and paying her fare as well as 
his own. 

He was a tall young man, with a strong, kind face 
and pretty, waving dark hair: his clothes were rather 
dandified in cut, and she was conscious that he carried 
a cane. When -her unknown benefactor had placed 
her in a seat, she looked up at him thankfully. He 
raised his hat in polite acknowledgment and, from an 
overhanging strap, continued to mount guard over her. 
No conversation passed between the two. 

“Better?” he asked, finally, clutching desperately 
at the strap with both hands as the car began to swing 
around the Fourteenth Street curve. 

“Very much so, thanks to your kindness.” 

He blushed, in modest confusion. 

At Twentieth Street, at her suggestion, he rang the 
bell. The car stopped. Jumping from the platform, 
he held out a hand, to assist her to alight. She was 
weaker than she had imagined, and her knees gave 
way as she touched the pavement. “Thank you! I 
can go alone the rest of the way,” she said faintly. 

“T have nothing else on hand,” he urged, leading 
her to the sidewalk. “I believe that you'd better let 
me see you home.” 

“You are very kind.” She did not offer any fur- 
ther objection, for she feared that she might fall. She 
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felt that the young man was a gentleman; and that he 
was one, he proved by walking at her side in considerate 
silence, until they parted at the door of the boarding 
house. Then he bade her a polite good-afternoon. 

Calleen watched him until he had passed out of 
sight. 

“What a kind nature. I believe that he is Sir 
Philip Sidney resurrected!” ghe thought. ‘I wonder 
if I shall ever see him again?” 

Dinner revived her; but she was so completely pros- 
trated by the strain of the day, that she lay all night 
in a painful stupor: her brain was on fire with thought: 
every nerve in her bcdy was sti!l quivering fiercely 
from excitement; but her body was as cold and rigid 
as stone. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


Next day she went to the office again, as usual. 
During the night, the building had been securely 
braced. All the men looked rather shamefaced, after 
their fright of yesterday. 

At about ten o’clock the major bustled in breezily. 

* Masterson sneaked into town yesterday, and de- 
tained me all day at the Fifth Avenue,” he explained, 
half apologetically, after bidding her good-morning. 

Calleen heard the announcement with no small inter- 
est. Masterson was the company’s promoter. Al- 
though she had never seen the man, from the outset 
she had taken a hearty dislike to his policy ; and she 
was curious now to gauge him with her own eyes. 

“We brings splendid news!” the major added jubi- 
Jantly, in an undertone: “I’}l tell you all about it this 
evening.” 

She made no reply, but began to dust the macliine. 
These visits from the major, after business hours, were 
becoming unbearable. She was tired of the eompany, 
too: at heart, she was too thoroughly a business woman 
to be willing to work long when no salary was forth- 
coming. 

However, she had determined to remain at least 
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three months in her present position: a woman who is 
constantly drifting from one kind of employment 
into another, will never become mistress of any situ- 
ation. The major was a severe task-master: under his 
able censorship, she was making rapid progress. Not 
the slightest error escaped his keen eye. She realized 
that, in many other respects, her present experience 
was of value—certainly it was familiarizing her with 
human nature! She resolved to make the best of 
present difficulties; to strive diligently to improve; 
and, in the meanwhile, to cast about for something 
better. 

The major had an appointment with Masterson and 
some capitalists; and ere long the stenographer had 
the sanctum all to herself. 

She had plenty of time to think, all day. 

“Capital, $3,000,000,” she: read with scorn, begin- 
ning another prospectus. 

“What a falsehood! There is not a cent of capital 
in this company’s treasury.” She burned with indig- 
nation when she thought of the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars which had already been sunk in this concern 
—with nothing to show for it but one lame plant far 
out in the West, where no one could examine into its 
merits; a few old pipe joints and rusty bits of useless 
machinery; some battered, one time handsome office 
furniture; and three rooms—far more expensive than 
the company had the means for which to pay rent, 
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“Tt is bare-faced chicanery, for men to send out 
such papers as these, to lure an innocent public into 
sinking more money into a bottomless pit.” 

She felt as if she were an accomplice, to copy the 
inviting prospectus. It was all wrong. 

Not a word let fall in either of the offices had es- 
caped her sharp ears, during all the six weeks of her 
employment there. Bud, who was in the habit of 
revealing to her all his own secrets and those of 
every one else, as well, one morning had innocently 
told her—not long after she had come to be stenog- 
rapher for the company—that not all was serene in 
the major’s camp. That had made her alert. Casual 
remarks occasionally dropped by the major’s visitors— 
before he could rush them out of the typewriter’s 
hearing—too, were making it evident that she was in 
the employ of a band of desperate soldiers of fortune 
who were holding forth, as a shield for their own 
greedy personal ends, a new patent which promised 
just enough immense future profit from a new process 
of preserving foods, to prove dangerously alluring to 
the lambs. | 

The company’s officials looked upon every man of 
wealth as a legitimate target for their base aims; and 
many capitalists had already been bitten to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. This money had 
all been lavishly and foolishly expended by the presi- 
dent and his showy promoter—not in honestly trying 
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to perfect the system which, in the hands of scrupulous 
men, was really capable of reaching extraordinary de- 
velopment; but in foisting slipshod work and second- 
rate machinery upon customers, and in advancing 
their own private, social ends. The consequent failure 
of the careless experiments in various cities of the 
South, had thrown the parent company into open dis- 
repute; but the fact of the continued success of that 
one remote plant in the far off West—the unbounded 
possibilities latent in the invention, buoyed up the 
hopes of many sanguine investors, too busy person- 
ally to investigate the affairs of the company, and 
compelled to accept the major’s reports on faith; and 
made possible the recrganization of the parent com- 
pany under a new name. 

Thus good money was continuing to flow into the 
pockets of these two unscrupulous men, who kept 
wining and dining new contributions out of their 
“birds,” long after sober sense had convinced the lat- 
ter that something must be amiss: so anxious are men 
to invest their surplus cash, so eager to put it into the 
first scheme that promises a speedy large return. 

The promoter, howeyer, had at last fallen from grace 
in New York: he had been obliged to leave town— 
quietly—and could return only in hasty, stolen visits. 
Newer fields and the greener pastures in which browses 
the country capitalist now formed the base of his opera- 
tions. 
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It is strange, this credulity of even our shrewdest 
American business men! Given,a man of good family 
and high connections; set him up in a handsomely 
furnished office in Wall Street; let him cut a great 
figure on the floor of the Stock Exchange and of the 
ballroom; let him smoke the best brand of Havanas 
and break innumerable bottles of wine with would-be 
millionaires; let him but talk large, and hold out 
miraculous prospects of immediate return for the out- 
lay of a little cash; and, in nine cases out of ten, your 
wise business man will walk into the trap with his eyes 
wide open; and nothing can induce him to crawl out 
again—until he has thoroughly chewed the bitter cud 
of ruin. 

The directors of the company were constantly visit- 
ing the office; and Calleen soon had assigned to each a 
place on her list of honor. Several old army officers, 
members of the leading Democratic club up town, fur- 
tively poked their heads through the door every Mon- 
_ day morning, to see how much game had been bagged 
over Sunday. Evidently they thought that that type- 
writer had no ears: they openly discussed the com- 
pany’s secrets in her presence, and were perfectly frank 
in swearing their impatience that the panic should keep 
them waiting so long for those riches that new investors 
would otherwise be pouring into the hungry company’s 
sieve. 

Some of the directors—bank officials and politicians 
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high in office—were in a scheme to establish a state 
currency. These openly hailed the panic with delight: 
it would divert public attention from their object—to 
pass a bill that would further their interests. This was 
being introduced as an obscure rider ona sound Lill 
that would surely go through during the coming extra 
session of Congress. 

Although the major was nominally a Republican, he 
also had his finger in this little financial pie: any re- 
lief would be heaven to him and his confederates in 
their present desperate straits. They must have money, 
at all costs. If this measure could be rushed through, 
they all would have money to burn. When a man’s 
fingers are itching for pelf, he is not going to stop long 
to parley with his scruples—the major was noted for 
his scruples, in society. 

Certain directors had sunk much of their money in 
unremunerative silver mines in the West: these were 
loud for the unrestricted coinage of silver. Whenever 
a certain senator, prominent in Washington for his 
bimetallic views,—and at the same time the chief share- 
holder of a silver mine—could spare any time from the 
actress he was entertaining in a fashionable hotel up 
town, he would join the other members of this cabal at 
the club—it would never do in the world for him to be 
seen in the company’s office !—and would assure them 
that he was secretly putting forth all his moral influ- 


ence to secure—the free coinage of silver. 
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They had a pleasant habit of gossiping about each 
other, and of discussing certain personal intrigues being 
carried on by well-known politicians in Washington— 
with a frankness at once disheartening and disgusting 
to Calleen, who would bang away like mad on her 
typewriter, in a heroic effort to drown their talk. In 
vain! Every word penetrated into her brain and sank 
deep into her memory, like a painful shaft of poison. 

Occasionally, one of the old war horses—already well 
watered with whiskey before leaving his club to go 
down town in the morning—would step over to her 
desk and dictate a private message toacrony. Thus 
the girl became still more intimately acquainted with 
the corrupt workings of the ring; and daily she grew 
more worried. 

Thank Heaven, the major was not such an arrant 
thief at heart as to be able to lie convincingly to these 
new men for whose wealth he was angling. But now 
that that promoter was here, they were sure to be 

-drawn into the company’s toils. 


According to the popular Wall Street idea, to build 
anew an impressive structure out of a rotten old hulk 
—the major had confessed to Miss Mayner that The 
Iceland Investment Company was nothing more nor 
less than that—is not only a praiseworthy, but a most 
desirable piece of business smartness. It gives you the 
reputation of being a great financier, you know. 

22 
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But Calleen, alas! was a woman: she had the 
phlegmatic blood of a sturdy, honest German ancestry 
in her veins. To her uncompromising conscience, a 
lying pretence was nothing more nor less than a lying 
pretence: no glittering possibilities could for a moment 
dazzle her into forgetfulness of the chicanery of sucha 
system of financiering. 

“We Americans are too eager to grasp our millions 
in a minute!” She sighed, when she thought of the 
multi-millions—that very moment, in that very street, 
slipping out of the hands of their possessors because of 
this very clutching mania. 

She began to realize that it is only slow and steady 
wealth-getting which brings lasting prosperity to a 
country. Her father’s frugality, personal self-denial, 
perfect uprightness and his old-fashioned economies— 
his slow and conservative method of making money by 
saving—for the first time, now, stood out to her mind 
at their real value. Out of reach of all this hubbub, 
in spite of the bank scares feverishly sweeping over the 
entire country, he stood confident—perfectly uncon- 
cerned. He looked with satisfaction on his crops and 
cattle, and on the snug sum for a rainy day that he 
always kept in reserve: his houses and mortgages were 
fixed in the earth, and would not run away. 

When Calleen wrote to him, nervously urging him to 
take his money out of the banks, as they all were tot- 
tering on the brink of ruin, he answered: 
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“Tt is only persons who are standing on bubbles who 
must look for a crash: my feet are resting on the solid 
earth. I will not withdraw one cent from the banks: 
they need my trust now, if they ever did.” 

And this was true. It was only speculators, who had 
had the folly to stake theirall on wild-cat schemes, who 
had any real cause to fear. Perhaps they deserved to 
lose their money, for being such children. It is a pity 
that, with so much Yankee smartness, we can not com- 
bine a little horse sense. 

Can we not see that these very crashes which pe+ 
riodically sweep over this country are sent as timely 
warnings that we, as a nation, will be destroyed in 
mind, manner and morals, if we do not soon learn to 
curb this mad gambling spirit—which we obligingly 
christen with the Utopian name of Investment? 

Our whole American life is being pervaded by this 
restless desire of immediate unheard of returns fora 
non-equivalent expenditure of honest labor. With us, 
marriage has become a gamble, business is a gamble— 
our national politics but a disreputable, desperate game 
of chance. 

Bride and groom no longer are content to begin life 
on a modest scale. Just as, with a happy feeling that 
divorce can free, we recklessly plunge into matrimony 
—without stopping to take into account the mutual 
self-sacrifices that that state involves; so, with no bank 
account to warrant such expenditure, we sanctify the 
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beginning of our new home-life by recklessly plunging 
into all kinds of extravagance—and trust to luck, in 
some way to be able to crawl out of debt. 

- We stake large amounts—borrowed—on uncertain 
ventures, before the wholesome growth of our business 
demands it. We run our commercial enterprises on a 
showy credit—as we run our domestic affairs in mort- 
gaged or rented houses. 

Anything to make a show! What do we care that 
the earth is tottering underneath our feet—so long as 
we can blind the eyes of our social rivals to the patent 
fact that we are shams? 

As for our politics—each year our citizens playfully 
rattle the dice, and the bosses scoop in a few winnings 
for luck, as an appetizer for the desperate game that 
this country must hazard every four years! The mad- 
ding crowd (it can be bought for a dollar) shouts for 
the victor and gathers round him, to share the spoils. 
Honest taxpayers—where are our American men? the 
cowards! submit in silence to this wholesale robbery of 
state and family, and mutely bow their heads to the 
sacrifice: while the insatiable pockets of the ringmas- 
ter continue to bulge and to burst with riches, filehed 
from our public treasury in the name of public im- 
provements! What has become of our sense of honor? 
When love for his country, when a sense of public duty 
—not platform policy; when a single spark of inde- 
pendent and assertive manhood shall begin to actuate 
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our American voter—perhaps then, we may begin to 
look for something less shamefully humiliating in our 
system of civil government. The present corrupt and 
unstable condition of our affairs not only keeps this 
country in a low state of prosperity; not only is dwarf- 
ing into nothing the grand possibility that the United 
States control the Trade Balance of the world; but is 
a growing and a fearful menace to the very continuance 
of our life as an Undivided Nation. 


As to the policy of the administration—that was 
suicidal to say the least. Calleen’s wrath rose when- 
ever she reflected on the uncertainty into which the 
president’s financial attitude had thrown the country. 
And those low tariff measures! These two facts lay 
at the bottom of the panic, quite as much as our private 
giddy system of financiering. 

Ideally, she owned, that free trade—or a minimum 
protection, is a glorious thing for the country. Free 
competition is always a boon to any nation. Food and 
clothing cost less—a dollar can be made to stretch just 
twice as far as when a high tariff prevails. At least, 
it can be made to stretch twice as far—on paper. But 
alas! The trouble lies in getting the dollar. 


We are but a child nation—a mere infant in swad- 
dling clothes, in the world of commerce: compared 
with our older, long established rivals beyond the 
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seas, we are but in the crudest stage of a callow 
youth. 

Our wealth lies in the soil, and in the development 
of our manufactures: it is incumbent upon us to bring 
these to their highest perfection. Whenever we flood 
the country with cheap foreign goods, we are commit- 
ting national suicide—because our native skill is suf- 
fered to remain crude for lack of strong incentive to 
perfect itself. 

A nation that has no commercial pride, that does not 
thrive to excel, in the excellence of its home wares, 
those of foreign production—deserves the just scorn 
which it gets. We Americans, anxious only for quick 
dollars—not for a slower, lasting success—are content, 
so long as our wares look well on the surface and the 
purchaser has the money in hand, to let them go at 
that. Shoddy Americanism arises to confront us re- 
proachfully in every market in the world. “ American 
goods are made to sell—not to wear!” Our govern- 
ment ought to regard it as a sacred duty to see that no 
inferior goods manufactured in this country be per- 
initted to leave our ports for the foreign markets, to 
cast a slur upon our national integrity ; and sufficient 
encouragement ought to be given to our home manu- 
facturers to stimulate them to excel those of other 
lands in the quality of their wares. 


That the powers that be in Washington should en- 
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courage foreign trade to overrun our country at this 
great crisis, to Calleen seemed to be either a stupid 
piece of blundering—or of criminal ignorance as to the 
“moral effect that such unrestricted competition would 
‘have on both the American wage-earner and the 
American manufacturer. But then, in these days of 
boodle and of currying to European capitalists, such a 
thing as patriotic devotion to the growth of the manu- 
facturing interests of this country could be nothing 
more nor less than a solecism! Has not experience 
taught our political jobber that the overflowing pocket 
of the individual will benefit him far more than will an 
overflowing national treasury? What matter, then, if 


the latter be full—or empty ? 


Calleen was profoundly affected by the panic. With 
every downward jump of the ticker, her heart sank 
like lead: every spring upward made her correspond- 
ingly cheerful. Had she been a multi-millionaire, with 
every cent of her money securely tied into a Gor- 
dian knot by the present crisis, she could not have taken 
iaatters more seriously to heart; nor have watched the 
pulse-throbs of town and country with a keener sense 
of danger. 

This scarcity of money was localized: the large 
towns, and the South and West suffered most from it; 
while the small towns of the Kast—not the manufac- 
turing towns—seemed not to feel it in the least. But 
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the greatest scarcity of all apparently existed in Wall 
Street—where the largest amount of ready money is 
usually to be found. ‘There, as cash became tighter 
and tighter, day by day, men were obliged to pay the 
inost exorbitant rates for accommodations—loans one 
day calling for ninety-five percent. 


One thrifty little basement merchant on “ The Street,” 
watching his opportunity,—when money was at its 
highest—-brought forth an insignificant hoard of shekels 
that for years had been accumulating in stockings ; and 
at once became king of the money market. At the 
end of twenty-four hours, he retired from his im- 
promptu brokerage richer, by thousands, than on the 
previous day. His zeal for speculation had quickly 
abated when the premium on cash began to fall: he 
retired precipitately from the ‘field, and could not be 
induced to sell another dollar. Again, he became the 
dull-eyed little shopman, whose one ambition in life 
was to serve satisfactory neckties to customers. 

Two dashing financiers from the West, likewise, took 
away the breath of other less fortunate brokers by 
suddenly developing bearish traits and sweeping the 
bulls from all four legs: then they began to buy, and 
made the snug little sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in the course of a single morning. But they car- 
ried their advantage a little too far. When one of the 
banks hesitated to honor their call, on demand, for an 
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immense sum, one member of the firm loudly began to 
proclaim, on the floor of the Stock Exchange, that the 
bank was insolvent. Immediately, there ensued a wild 
stampede: for a moment it looked as if one of the 
most impregnable financial strongholds in this country 
was going to be swamped by a run. The cashier 
managed to keep the crowd at bay, however, until 
-he had reasoned the depositors back into their senses, 
and convinced them that this was nothing more than 
a scare, raised to benefit the firm in question. Then 
the tide turned. Like a flood of fury, the impetuous 
mob returned to the Stock Exchange: the Western 
brokers were denounced in unmeasured terms; and 
the firm expelled, in disgrace, from their seat on the 
floor. 

To the more venturesome lights of the Exchange, 
however, this financial bulldozing was a matter of in-— 
tense rejoicing. The man became a hero in the eyes of 
such satellites as always worship the money-getting 
faculty, in any form whatever, let it be unscrupulous 
as it will. So the firm laconically continued to corner 
the market, and to squeeze the unwary, from the out- 
side. 

“T tell you, that young cub has the making of a 
Rothschild in him!” Mr. Wesley exclaimed enthusi- 
astically next morning, when he finished reciting the 
tale of his hero’s prowess on the previous day. | 

“In order to become a great financier, then, one 
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must learn how to endanger the honest savings of 
hard-working men. ‘Truly, a high order of financial 
ability!” Calleen laughed. 

Mr. Wesley looked puzzled. Could it be possible 
that this young woman was not able to recognize a 
coming millionaire when she saw one? 


As if by instinct, she had learned, in her long walks 
to the office, to pick out the losers; and many indeed 
were the faces from which all hope and joy had fled, in 
those days. She gave the men her sympathy. Her 
heart sank, whenever she wondered what would become 
of their wives and daughters. The time must come, 
now, any day, when they too would be brought face to 
face with wretchedness and poverty. Well equipped 
as she herself was, the issue of her own efforts at self- 
support did not hold out much ‘promise for women who 
were less severely trained. She sighed whenever she 
thought of a helpless girl’s only escape from an un- 
happy parasitic dependence—prostitution, or death. 
Every mother who neglects to bring up her daughter 
to become self-supporting, is preparing her child to be- 
come a victim to the lust of men. 

She realized that, in many respects, her own sex is 
most selfish. She knew, only too well, that many of 
these hollow-eyed speculators were nailed down to 
risky methods by a pressing necessity to provide the 
large sums constantly called for by the extravagant de- 
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mands of their families; and to gratify the foolish de- 
sire for that meaningless display, which rules the lives 
of most of our American women. Who can be any- 
body, anywhere, these days, in society, without at least 
a ton of money? 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


On the Fourth of July, even the down-town world 
took a holiday. All the men in the office had confided 
to Calleen their plans for an outing. She did not have 
even one cent for the extra car fare necessary to take 
her to Central Park. So she was obliged to content 
herself with the thought that the entire day would at 
least be free for a lounge. 

Before leaving the office the previous afternoon, the 
major, softly tiptoeing over to her desk—when no one 
else was in the room—had presented her with a paper- 
bound book, saying in an undertone as he handed it to 
her: 

“Here is a book that I picked up on my way home 
from Newport, last Sunday: read it carefully, to- 
morrow, and tell me what you think of it.” 

“Thank you.” Without stopping to look at the 
title, she laid it on her desk and continued to work. 

“You'd better lock it away in your top drawer until 
you go home,” he murmured, still lower. 

Calleen glanced at her employer in surprise. A 
wave of resentment swept over her when she became 
aware of the strange glitter in his eyes, which she, as 
yet, only half comprehended. 
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“How would he feel if any man were to offer to his 
daughter books that must be concealed?” she sadly 
thought; but she decided to take the volume home and 
read it carefully: she was curious to see what the man 
had in mind. 

Anxiously, almost impatiently, he stood over her 
until she had locked the volume safely away in the top 
drawer of her desk. While she was doing this, her 
eye caught the titlek— CONFESSIONS OF A WOMAN.” 

A sense of misgiving filled her as the words flashed 
upon her. But she decided that she would read the 
book, in spite of the feeling ; and Calleen’s mind once 
made up, her decision was likely to become an act. 

“T would not give such a book to every young 
woman to read,” the major said, in a complimentary 
tone; “but you are an exceptional woman: so I place 
it in your hands with an easy conscience.” 

Calleen assumed a pleased air; but she felt, in- 
tuitively, that some ulterior purpose lay concealed be- 
neath the subtile flattery. In truth, she was deeply 
hurt and insulted. But she would give the man full 
play—until it should suit her purpose to let him know 
that he was foiled. 


Next morning, on going down to breakfast, she 
found the dining-room quite deserted. Everybody had 
left town for a holiday in the country. Although Cal- 
leen held no intercourse with any of the boarders, be- 
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yond a friendly nod of recognition when they chanced 
to meet, and such desultory conversation as is wont to 
pass between polite individuals who sit at the same 
table and take no real interest in one another; still, 
now, a sense of utter dreariness began to creep over 
her. It drove her back to her room in an intense fit of 
dejection. 

The sun so gloriously shining; the inviting zephyrs 
lovingly fanning the green leaves to and fro in the park ; 
the trilling little songsters revelling in gladness that 
the world is a beautiful place in which to dwell— 
all helped to fill the friendless girl with a bitter sense 
of desolation. Even Georgie, the bell boy, had a com- 
panion with whom he could go away for a merry holi- 
day. She was not necessary to a single person in the 
world. She felt herself an utter outcast from every 
joy and pleasure of mankind. | 

She was in that desperate mood in which a woman 
of strong passions sometimes goes straight to ruin. 
She had an amount of fire in her composition of which 
she herself was not conscious. 

Perhaps it was well for her that there was no tempta- 
tion close at hand. Nothing is more potent to drive a 
woman with a loving heart to destruction, than this 
same sense of being neglected—of being utterly deso- 
late. Once she feels that she is of no consequence, 
that it matters not to others whether she is good or 
bad—people are so indifferent to one another in a great 
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city !—she is likely to plunge headlong to her own de- 
struction, unless saved by an inborn sense of rectitude 
and by some tie of love stronger than her despair. 

And Donald’s cruel silence now was torturing and 
goading Calleen into an almost frantic sense of hope- 
less loneliness. The uncertainty of his good will, or 
bad, troubled her more than anything else. His utter 
indifference to the warm, loving letters in which she had 
again and again begged him to show some sign of for- 
giveness, if it were only a single word, cut her ab- 
normally sensitive nature to the quick. 

In the helpless apathy of despair, she flung herself 
down on the hard couch crowding the darkest corner 
of her room. 

By and by, she looked up: her eyes rested on the 
book that Major Chesterfield had lent her. 

She opened it. 

Those who have read the insane ravings of a diseased 
imagination to which CONFESSIONS OF A WOMAN gives 
- vent, will readily comprehend how its sentiments af- 
fected Calleen in her present perplexity. 

To a woman who has never been married and is 
foolish enough to hug ideals to her breast—as this one 
was !—who persists in believing in the goodness and 
purity of one man, in spite of all discouragement, and 
of every disappointment in him, the insidious revela- 
tions of the book come as a shock, to say the least. 

She felt that she hated the work: its words were 
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poisoning her mind into an utter disbelief in goodness 
or morality in man or woman. With cruel fascination, 
the venomous pages held her closely in their spell, 
until it was long past high noon. 

She closed the volume with a feeling of black grief— 
of being utterly at sea. “If goodness is only relative, 
anybody may be as bad as one likes—provided he acts 
according to his light! Yet he will be just as pure and 
good as one who does not sin,” she thought in bewil- 
dered maze. That was comfortable doctrine, to say the 
least! ‘A man’s mistress holds his love more closely 
than his wife.’ To judge from the little that she had 
seen of men, and from the remarks that she had often 
heard them make, of late, she did not know but that 
there was truth in that statement, after all! ‘ Mar- 
riage is the death of all love.” Was that true? Per- 
haps it was: she did not know. Oh, it was sickening 
to think of these things! They made her feel as if 
she would like to become wicked, just to be able to 
laugh to scorn the men who delight in pursuing a 
woman until she falls—only to trample her under foot 
and go on pursuing others. 

It was too saddening. Then there was no real love 
nor honor, at all, among men. Everything was just as 
they choose to look upon it! 

Calleen arose and flung the book to the floor with 
angry force, born of despair. She threw herself down 
on her knees before the sofa; and, striking her elbows 
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against its adamantine surface, began to sob as if her 
heart would break. 

By and by, a soft little baby hand pushed the door 
ajar, and an anxious rosy face inquiringly peered into 
the room: two tiny feet began to patter lightly across 
the carpet. A sweet little girl of four, looking more a 
cherub than the mischievous sprite that she really was, 
lovingly threw her arms around Calleen’s neck. Her 
long, fluffy curls fell in a sunny tangle over the dark 
head bowed low over the shabby old sofa. 

“ Cecile loves oo—don’ ty!” a soft voice pleaded. 

But the sobs did not cease. 

“Don’ ty! Cecile loves oo!” the child repeated, in 
distress. : 

After awhile, Calleen succeeded in controlling her- 
self. The little girl seemed to understand, intuitively, 
that something unusually disturbing was troubling her 
big friend. Locking both arms closely about the dis- 
consolate mourner’s neck, she gave her silent sym- 
- pathy. 

Calleen turned and hungrily caught the child to her- 
self. “ My mind has been filled with naughty thoughts, 
Cecile!” she confessed: penitently longing to kiss the 
child, but hardly feeling worthy to do so. 

“T'll tiss em all away now. Shoo! an’ now dey’s 
dawn!” She laughed and kissed and hugged her 
chum, all at the same time. 

Cecile was the daughter of one of those preoccupied 
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boarders who seem to be forever shopping. Usually 
left to her own devices, the little one had one evening 
strayed into Calleen’s room. The lonely worker had at 
once taken the well dressed little waif to her heart; 
and whenever the two had a chance for a little visit 
together, Calleen would tell stories for the child’s 
amusement. 

Cecile would rise early in the morning, for the sake 
of greeting her friend before she left for the office : in- 
variably she stood watching at the front door when it 
was time for Miss Mayner to return at night. The two 
thoroughly understood each other; and Calleen felt 
grateful to the child’s mother for so often leaving the 
little one alone. It soothed her tired head and aching 
heart to hear the gleeful prattle of the child: one 
loving look from those innocent blue eyes often served 
promptly to correct some new cynical belief forced 
upon Calleen’s unwilling acceptance by her distasteful 
experiences down town. 

*“Oo’s tweet!” Cecile cooed. She stood off, for a 
moment, attentively studying Calleen. “I love oo an’ 
love oo an’ love oo!” Impetuously rushing up and 
throwing her arms about her companion’s neck, she 
fairly smothered her in an abandonment of child-love 
and caresses. 

Calleen drew the little thing down fiercely and held 
her close to her breast. A scornful rage at Donald 
arose within her. 
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His selfishness, his indifference, were robbing her of 
a woman's highest happiness—her children. She had 
never before realized it; but the truth now plainly 
burst into that knowledge. Here was a sweet gift 
from Heaven, sent to a woman who scarcely ever 
looked at it: while she herself, who would gladly give 
her life for the love and guidance of a child of her own 
—must live an outcast among strangers and eke out an 
empty life alone! 

Her eyes slowly filled with tears. The soft, large 
drops began to roll down her cheeks. She was too in- 
tensely filled with a sense of the utter futility and deso- 
lation of her life to realize that she was crying. 

Cecile kissed away the tears. This awakened Cal- 
leen to a sense that she was making an exhibition 
of herself. Drying her eyes, she broke into a sad, 
nervous laugh; saying: “Shall I tell you a little story, 
Cecile?” 

“Yeth!” that one cried, hopping about in delight. 
“ Tell me anudder one—a new one.” 

“JT will tell you anew one, dear: just a little, short 
one—for a tiny sweetheart like my Cecile to remember 
all the time.” 

“Tell me quick: I wan’ to hea’ it!” 

“Do you know that you have a beautiful body, 
Cecile ?” 

“Yeth!” cried the child, looking down with satis- 
faction at her chubby round legs and trim little ankles. 


=< 
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“ Well, that holds within it something even more 
beautiful: something that we can never see, can never 
catch: something that grows more glorious and bigger 
and grander, the more careful we are to make our 
thoughts kind and to let only sweet, good words fall 
from our lips. That we call the soul. The more care- 
fully we keep it pure, the more it causes our bodies to 
shine. Our body is only what we call the chrysalis of 
the soul. By and by, the soul grows tired and bursts 
forth from this chrysalis, or shell. Then it flies away, 
high up into a wonderful world of golden sunshine, 
like a gorgeous glistening butterfly.” 

“ Yike dose in de pahk ?”’ 

“ Like those in the park.” 

“D-en yet’s do yight out an’ ty to tatch one!” 
She wrapped Calleen’s first finger tightly in a chubby 
fist and began to pull her toward the door. 

Forgetting that her face was swollen, and that the 
tear-narks were still lingering around her eyes—anx- 
ious only to please the child, her elder followed. 

When they had unlocked the massive iron gate, Cal- 
leen said, “T1l show you a chrysalis, now!” She 
led Cecile over to a bench standing in a shady corner 
and pointed out several, in various stages of develop- 
ment, to the wondering child. 

“TI don’ yike ’em: d-ey ain’t pitty!” she com- 
plained. 


“Nor is our body-chrysalis, when we can see the 
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soul. It is only an ugly shell, like this, then; and we 
must die, like the little grub, or worm, in this, before 
What is most beautiful in us can come to life.” 

“JT ain’t udly!” Cecile stamped on the gravel, in 
indiguant repudiation of the very idea. 

“No, dear: so long as you keep your spirit sweet 
and sunny, your body can never be ugly ; but it prows 
black and horrid whenever we let the ugly tempers 
creep in,” Calleen remonstrated gently. 

“Tsee a soul: yet’s tatch it!” Cecile, with sudden 
tact, broke off all further danger of a lecture by run- 
ning wildly after a queen butterfly that, proudly rising 
out of a shrub, near by, was grandly soaring out of 
reach. 

‘TI wan’ to hold it an’ see wh-at it’s dot inside!” 
Cecile puckered up her lips, all ready to cry from dis- 
appvintment. 

“How many of your elders work destruction by 
delving into the same experiment!” the young woman 
sadly thought. That book kept forcing its odiousness 
upon her. eee 

“We will walk along and see if we can find another,” 
Calleen suggested, trying to divert the child’s atten- 
tion from that cry. When Cecile took it into her 
lungs to lament, she could make the whole neighbor- 
hood resound with her yells. In her present state of 
dishevelment, Calleen was not particularly anxious to 


figure as the cynosure of neighboring eyes. 
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So the two walked along together, contentedly chat- 
ting and eagerly hunting for butterflies. 

But Fate, it seems, had decreed that Cecile was yet 
to bring disgrace upon Calleen’s head. 

Miss Mayner had just industriously dived down into 
the depths of a pineapple shrub, to satisfy her charge 
that no souls were roosting on its fragrant twigs, when 
she was startled by a gleeful “Oh see, Tolleen! Pitty! 
Pitty!” 

Expecting to behold a gorgeous butterfly, she hastily 
popped her head out from among the umbrage; and 
was astonished—not to say mortified, to be confronted 
by two very red silk stockings, lavishly looming into 
sight from between a pair of jaunty patent leather 
Oxford ties and some carefully creased grey trousers, 
well drawn up over the knees of a very perfect set of 
masculine legs. These appendages shifted themselves 
rather uneasily: decidedly so when Cecile, pointing at 
them, still more emphatically said: ‘“ Ain’t dey pitty, 
Tolleen?” 

That young woman blushed; but she was not to 
blame for looking. 

Cecile ran around the shrub and insisted on dragging 
her unwilling chaperon out into the open path; at the 
same time crying: “Tum an’ peek to th-e nice man 
wiz ze pitty yed tockens!” 

It would be difficult to say who felt the greater em- 
barrassment, the elegant owner of the admirable hose, 
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or the young woman so urgently being drawn out 
of her retirement by Cecile, for the sole purpose of 
being edified by an unobstructed view of all his gor- 
geousness. Try to be dignified as she would, Calleen 
finally had to yield to an uncontrollable spasm of laugh- 
ter—when she recognized in the owner of the pretty 
stockings, none other than Sir Philip Sidney Number 
Two, as she had dubbed the good angel of the street 
car episode. 

He evidently recognized her, too; and raised his 
stylish cogwheel with confused gallantry. She noticed 
the dark blue band around the crown and wondered if 
Yale could be his alma mater. 

“T do like Yale men: I wish I knew him!” she 
thought, timidly taking several furtive peeps at the 
pretty brown hair and the tall, commanding figure, as 
her knight bent down to address a few kind words to 
the impetuous Cecile: who, failing in her efforts to drag 
her companion over to speak to the man in the fasci- 
‘nating hosiery, had bounded across the lawn and now 
was urgently inviting him to “Tum an’ walk wiz me 
an’ Tolleen!” 

“Cecile, we must go in to dinner now!” The chap- 
eron’s face was blazing with something more than the 
heat of the noonday sun. 

Sir Philip, Junior, wasn’t a boy at all, as she had 
supposed! He must be at least thirty-five and was a 
dangerously handsome man, at that. 
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“ How presumptuous for me to wish to know him,” 
she thought, vexed with herself for having even har- 
bored the desire. A few more hasty stolen glances re- 
vealed that he was a man of culture and of the world: 
while she—well, what was she? but an insignificant 
typewriter, earning a salary of ten dollars a week—and 
heels over head in debt? 

She stalked off, in indignant chagrin: calling out to 
Cecile over her shoulder: “Ill eat every bit of your 
ice cream, if you don’t come in at once for your 
dinner !” 

That threat proved more potent than the spell of 
the Red Hose Knight. Half leaping, half running, 
the little minx in a trice was at Calleen’s side, slipping 
a warm little fist confidently into her companion’s 
hand. Then, turning her head sideways, with the 
finger tips of her disengaged hand she blew a coquet- 
tish kiss backward, over her shoulder, toward the 
gentleman: whom, soon after, she was coldly burying 
in the sweet oblivion of vanilla ice cream. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


NExT morning, as soon as Major Chesterfield and 
Calleen were alone together in the den, he asked: 
“Did you read the book?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, in a tone which plainly warned 
the man that she did not care to discuss its contents. 

He never again could find the courage to allude to 
the volume. She did not offer to return it. “He 
might try to corrupt some other woman’s mind with 
it,” she thought: “it is bad even for men to read such 
things.” So the insidious incoherencies found their 
way into the wastebasket and, let us hope, were for- 
,ever lost to susceptible readers. 

The major played the fatherly act to perfection. 
He was forever talking virtue; and, by every means in 
his power, seeking to draw Calleen into closer personal 
relations with himself. Though she never openly re- 
belled against the hateful attentions, she thoroughly 
despised the man for his persistence, his politely veiled 
insinuations. She determined that, as soon as her time 
of probation was over, and she could justly ask her 
employer to commend her work, she would leave the 
office of the Iceland Investment Company. 

One morning Major Chesterfield exclaimed, from 
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among the papers on his desk: “Oh, here is another 
grunting letter from my wife! If I had it all to do 
over again, I would not marry a pretty woman. Now, 
there would be some comfort in living with a woman 
of sense and understanding—like one I know!”” Wheel- 
ing about in his chair, he looked significantly over his 
spectacles at Calleen. “A man enjoys having a woman 
like you around: he feels like working for all the best 
that is in him.” 

The stenographer was sitting at the long table, all 
ready for dictation. She rested her head on her arm; 
and, for a moment, looked steadily but kindly into her 
employer’s eyes. 

“Major,” she finally asked, “were you in love with 
Mrs. Chesterfield when you married her?” 

“TI thought so!” in surprise. 

“Did she choose you; or did you, of your own free 
will, choose her?” 

“ Why, I chose her, of course!” looking puzzled. 

“Then abide by your choice!” Calleen spoke slowly 
and emphatically, so that not one word of her meaning 
-should be lost. 

“That is always the way with men,” she reflected. 
‘“‘Simply because a woman has a pretty face and an en- 
ticing figure, they insist upon rushing into matrimony 
with her, without waiting to learn to know her real 
character. How seldom they stop to weigh the 
qualities of her mind and soul—or to inquire whether 
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she will grow and advance with them! She needs 
only to appeal strongly to their sexuality. Then, 
when, by and by, they awaken to the fact that a pretty 
face and a stirring figure are not all that is necessary to 
make a man’s home life complete,—they grunt out their 
misery at their lot and revile those wives whom they 


alone are to blame for selecting.” 


One day, the major went to Fisher’s Isle—an ideal 
summer resort far up the Sound—the pride and hobby 
of its owner, a very wealthy yachtsman, by whom the 
president of the Iceland Investment Company had 
been commissioned to furnish estimates for preserving 
Arctic sea food by the new process, for a pair of 
walruses that had just been placed in an ice grotto. 

Now, Arctic sea food was a little out of the major’s 
line; but he hoped, by taking the commission, to be 
able to interest the hobbyist in his own pet scheme. 
So he cheerfully undertook to fill the unheard of 
contract. 

The major had stipulated that a pass be made out for 
his stenographer, also. “Il have to make so many 
calculations, I don’t want to be bothered carrying the 
figures around in my head. I'll have to take her with 
me to jot them down.” 

Calleen was delighted at this opportunity for obtain- 
ing a glimpse of the far-famed private resort. So she 
gladly met her employer, next morning, as he specified, 
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at the ferry house. He was standing at the foot of the 
steps, eagerly watching for her. 

“JT was afraid you would be too late,” he said, snap- 
ping his watch with an air of relief. 

The boat would not leave for two full minutes. She 
laughed a little triumphantly as she replied: “Oh, 
you don’t know me! I am never late in meeting a 
business engagement.” 

“T wonder if there is any one we know on the boat?” 
He anxiously scanned the crowded decks. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised! I seldom go anywhere 
but that I happen upon some one whom I know.” 

Major Chesterfield started. He did not know that 
this typewriter was a college girl and also had an ex- 
tensive acquaintance in the social world. Calleen had 
not deemed it necessary to tell her employer that 
among her friends she could count persens prominent, 
not only in this country, but abroad. The thought of 
all this caused her to smile with suppressed merriment. 
Of late, she had so thoroughly entered into this life of 
a typewriter, she had, in fact, almost forgotten that she 
had ever enjoyed a different experience ! 

They took seats on the upper deck. 

Calleen paid no attention to her escort. She was 
engrossed in the surrounding scene. She took out a 
pencil and began to write. 

“What are you seribblng?” he inquired, impatiently, 
after a while 
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“Something private,” she answered, absorbed. 

“ A love letter?” inquisitively. 

“A story.” 

The major smiled sarcastically. This typewriter had 
ambitions! 

* Would you like to hear it?” she asked, by and by, 
laying aside her work and asking the question merely 
to be polite. 

“* Yes,” eagerly. 

She began to read. By and by, the listener inter- 
rupted her a little impatiently: “ Id rather you would 
talk to me.” 

Indignant that he did not appreciate her work, Cal- 
leen closed her notebook with a snap. In silence she 
looked out, far over the calm blue waters. 

By and by, she concluded that she was acting un- 
graciously. How could she expect this man to be in- 
terested in anything that she could write—except 
prospectuses and his own letters to his associates? 

‘She turned around. Her companion was greedily 
studying her figure. She began to feel very uncom- 
fortable. 

“Will you tell me the name of every kind of vessel 
that we meet?” she eagerly asked. 

“ That three-masted vessel is a schooner,” he began, 
pointing to one to reinforce the lesson. 

The major was an enthusiast on the subject of water 


eraft. Unconsciously, Calleen had hit upon the best 
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means that could be devised to divert his attention 
from herself. 

By and by, the steamer reached the island. Calleen 
felt relieved when they touched land: she had been 
most uncomfortable all the way down from New York. 
The major had edged his chair so close to hers, she 
could feel the warmth of his body—could hear every 
breath that he inspired. Not wishing to attract the 
attention of the passengers to herself, she had been 
powerless to make protest. Every nerve in her body 
was aquiver with a painful sense of the man’s obnox- 
iousness. 

But things continued to be just as bad when they 
were on land. The old man hung over her so closely, 
she felt that she was stifling. 

To her relief, they at last came to a sort of pavilion 
on which visitors are always received. Several men 
were standing in a group near by. When the major 
and Calleen had entered, he brought a chair for her 
and then proceeded to a desk in the farthest corner of 
the little structure—to inquire if the proprietor were 
at home. 

“No: he had to leave for New York unexpectedly 
by the first boat this morning; but he left word that 
you are to be properly treated.” 

The two chatted in an undertone a little while 
longer; then Major Chesterfield returned to his type- 
writer. He began, tentatively: 
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“ The clerk was asking me to register, just now. Mr. 
Tracy, the owner, always likes to have his guests leave 
their names with him. He paid me a great compli- 


” 


ment He hesitated and looked at Callen, uncer- 


tain whether he might venture to tell her what it 


was. 
“What was it?” She smiled encouragingly at her 
employer. 
“He asked me to sign for my wife and myself. I’m 
sure, I consider it very much of a compliment. I’ve 


” 


come to see if you are willing 

“ Major Chesterfield!” Flushing with anger, Cal- 
leen rose to her feet. She spoke in a tone loud and 
distinct enough to penetrate to the ears of the listening 
group outside: ‘You may register yourself as you 
please; but put me down Calleen Mayner, stenog- 
rapher. Do so at once—or I will step over to the 
desk and write that signature myself!” 

“I’m sure, I regarded it as the highest kind of an 
honor,” he stammered awkwardly. But he began to 
advance toward the desk. 

“T regard it as the lowest kind of an insult.” Cal- 
leen’s manner was perfectly calm, now. The men 
outside laughed and clapped their sides. 

“T thought that the old fox looked as if he were 
out on the scent: guess he’s hit against a snag this 
time!” one of the trio remarked, winking suggestively 
and blissfully unconscious that he was mixing figures. 
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Calleen heard the words and became crimson to the 
roots of her hair: the very: consciousness that these 
men dared presume to discuss her relations with her 
employer was degrading. 

“T see: I have placed myself in a false position,” 
she thought, bitterly. “Leta man’s stenographer be 
pure as she may, she is always open to suspicion. It 
is a cruel wrong that it should be so! But so long as 
my conscience is clear, why need I feel bad over 
a matter for which I am not to blame?” Turning 
her back to the clerk and major, she angrily dashed 
away the tears that would come, in spite of every 
effort to prevent. 

After all, Major Chesterfield was only a conceited 
man, like all the rest. Perhaps his experience with 
other women had taught him not to look for anything 
better from her. So, by and by, when her contrite 
escort meekly returned to her side, she looked up quite 
cheerfully, saying: ‘I am all ready for work—when- 
ever you say the word, major!” 

The manager came in, to show them around. He 
took evident pride in the luxurious taste of his master. 
A beautiful villa, rare ferns, choice exoties and artistic 
landscape gardening had transformed a barren rock 
into a veritable water wonder. 

The major looked satisfied when they came to the 
dark and spacious ice grotto. Calleen took good care 
that their cicerone did not, for an instant, leave her 
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alone with her assiduous employer. She was thor- 
oughly vexed at the latter’s preoccupation and at the 
carelessness with which he was making his calcula- 
tions. He plainly betrayed that he was not familiar 
with all the ins and the outs of walrus feeding: she 
felt certain that he would lose the contract. Mr. 
Tracy's manager was a shrewd man: he, too, evi- 
dently detected the major’s lack of acquaintance 
with the bulk of Arctic foods, and plainly was be- 
ginning to betray impatience. The president of the 
Iceland Investment Company looked very wise; but 
he forgot all about asking the stenographer to preserve 
the estimates. 

She jotted down a few on her own responsibility, 
however: she began to realize that her employer had 
seized this opportunity for obtaining free passes to the 
island chiefly as a pretext for taking a pleasure trip in 
her company. She felt indignant, to think that she 
did not have the penetration to see through the ruse 
when the major had instructed her to meet him at the 
ferry house, instead of at the office. 

The president of the Iceland Investment Company 
had counted upon being entertained by the owner of 
Fisher’s Iskk—whom he knew to be a very hospitable 
man—and had neglected to borrow enough money to 
pay fora dinner. But the manager was a frugal man: 
he did not deem it necessary to offer refreshment to 
Major Chesterfield and his stenographer. 
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The brisk water-breezes had made Calleen raven- 
ously hungry. But she was obliged unwillingly to 
fast until dinner was served in the boarding house on 
Gramercy Park at seven o’clock that evening. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


ADRIAN had a merry soul, no less than an overflow- 
ing heart. He was a born slave to the wiles of Terpsi- 
chore, and would walk miles, just for the pleasure of 
attending a dance—at which, you may be sure, he 
never slighted even so much as a single extra. Yet, in 
spite of such revels of the night, he was always about 
his waiting bright and early the next morning. 

Now, if there was one thing in the world on which 
our friend doted, it was a masquerade in a Bowery 
hall. On the very evening of the day of Calleen’s en- 
forced fast, he set out in swell midsummer regalia to 


’ 


“attend a cottolene,” as he pompously announced to 
his envious fellow-waiters, from a flamboyant ragged- 
edged crushed-strawberry invitation. 

- He was gloriously togged out in the hottest and 
most elegant hired suit that he could find. His heart 
beat high with pride in the knowledge that he would 
be the champion high kicker on the floor: as for alla- 
manen and swingen his pahdner—well, he had his eye 
on the sort of a pahdner he wanted! And—what was 
more to the purpose, he had firmly determined to alla- 
man and swing her out of all sight with that other 
feller what got aheader him a-asken her to go. 
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Adrian was resolved to show that straight-haired 
young kid who was the better wooer. Accordingly, he 
had rubbed an extra handful of highly perfumed hair 
oil into his curls; had well magnesia’d his bristly chin 
and brushed an unheard-of fantastic twirl into each in- 
visible burnside ; and would gladly have added another 
kink to his moustache—could he have induced such a 
coveted ornament to adorn his very quizzical long up- 
per lip. 

Adrian’s costume was indeed a marvel of the Bow- 
ery costumer’s marvelous art. It consisted of a pair 
of very French-heeled white kid slippers; blue silk- 
plated stockings—from which most of the plating had 
been rubbed off by previous rentees; sky-blue eotton- 
back-satin knee breeches—magnificent, but just a little 
bit too tight for the wearer’s comfort; a yellow satin 
shirt front, all covered with ‘regal tinsel and deep imita- 
tion Spanish lace ruffles ; a long, hugely flowered surtout 
of peach-blow pink brocade; a red fan; and a high hat 
of light blue plush and feathers—that matched his 
trousers to a T. White cotton gloves completed the 
harmony of this “grond twilight on fate dun Midsum- 
mer Night’s bawl”: which Adrian—who could quote 
Volapiik from at least five languages—informed his ad- 
miring listeners that it was. 

All this gorgeousness evidently found favor in the 
sight of the fair Bowery sylph whom the head waiter 
of the Gramercy Park boarding house adored. Although 
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she could not be sure of him in the mask, she told him 
—in a sly little whisper—that she’d bet a pound of gum 
he was Adrian Crum; and gave him ten dances on 
the spot—five waltzes, two polkas, and three galops. 
But that other feller’s name was down fer th’ cotto- 
lene! 

Adrian observed, with glee, that she had given no 
more than two waltzes and one quadrille to any of his 
rivals. From sheer joy over the knowledge that he 
was the chief cock-a-doodle-doo of the roost, he at once 
proceeded to execute several new fancy steps, for the 
edification of his ladye-love. 

“My, youre alooken sweeter’n molasses,” he whis- 
pered loudly to her, as his most deadly rival prome- 
naded by during one of the dances. Another girl was 
hanging on the enemy’s arm; but the latter clenched 
his fists and ejaculated an oath, fierce enough for 
Adrian’s ears to be able to catch the meaning. “I'll 
punch that there feller’s head off yet!” Thus war was 
- openly declared. 

Adrian, later on, scratched his rival’s name off his 
gitl’s program, and induced her to dance the ‘ cotto- 
lene” with him. Then, seating himself at her side, 
he began to whisper sweet nothings into the ear of 
his “Bowery Queen’’—as he fondly had ventured, 
twice before in the course of ihe evening, to address 
her. 

When a Bowery swain begins to call a girl his Bow- 
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ery Queen, you may be sure that things are beginning 
to look pretty serious—especially if she does not say 
“Hold on to yer mug, Johnnie,” in return. 

Jimmy McMicken, in his lonely corner, grew sorely 
angry with wrath: he made up his mind that he guessed 
he’d wax the duffer. 

The strains of the fiddle were just beginning harshly 
to tear out the first bars of a new figure, when Adrian 
suddenly felt a blow and saw an impromptu firmament 
flashing before his astounded eyes. He struck out 
blindly in return. The white-cottoned fists did good 
execution. Jimmy McMicken lay sprawling on the 
floor. Adrian sprang up and, bending over his pros- 
trate assailant, began to pummel him with all his 
might. 

“Sock it to um, Adrian: he’s a sneaky bloke!” the 
other men cried, all eager for, the fray, and forming a 
ring around the two. 

The girls also elbowed into the circle. In the ex- 
citement, everybody began to lend a hand, and the bat- 
tering became general. The hubbub and shouting by 
this time were so loud, that two “coppers” came up- 
stairs to stop the fray. Capturing the ringleaders with 
difficulty, they led the strugglers away to jail. Now 
Adrian had always prided himself on never having 
spent a single night in jail in all his life. He felt his 
disgrace very keenly. 


Next morning, the two prisoners were arraigned be- 
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fore Judge Mulholland—a queer genius, whose methods 
of dispensing justice were often as grotesque as his own 


personality. 


” 


“Prisoner before the bar, you stand charged 
he began impressively. 

“IT swear to Heaven, I neveh had a cent chahged en 
all me life!” Adrian interrupted eagerly. The pris- 
oner cut such a figure by daylight, in all his evening 
finery, that the judge began to choke with inward 
laughter. 

“Charged!” the judge roared, “with the heinous 
offence of assault and battery!” 

“He hit me foyst, judge!” Adrian pleaded, scorn- 
fully casting a look of withering contempt upon his as- 
sailant; who, in silent awe of the judge, sat cringing 
in his chair. 

“ Silence!” the court commanded. 

“ Youah honor!” Adrian roared earnestly, in dra- 
matic disregard of the injunction—he had often taken 
part in Bowery theatricals, and knew how to plead for 
justice to perfection on the stage—“I implore thy 
clemency and thy marcy! Iam a honest citizen of the 
United States; and this heah man heah has dizzonestly 
bin tryen to rob me out of mesweetheaht. Fairly had 
I seated meself with me queen as a pahdner in th’ 
Cottolene, last even, when ups this feller en bastes me 
between th’ eyes en places her precayreous life in 
danger! What meets it a man, then, sire, but to 
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strike yondah minion back?” Adrian pointed his 
cotton clad index with telling effect at the other pris- 
oner, who was shaking between fear and anger. 


” 


“Right you were to defend the lady,” the judge re- 
plied, secretly choking over Adrian’s rumpled curls, 
the gorgeousness of his get-up, and the fervor of his 
barnstorming. 

“Yes, judge: and you oughter let me loose as soon 
as possible, honored sire: I hada miss waiten on the 
ladies in the dinen-room to breakfast this mawnen ; 
an’ I'll git bounced if I ain’t theah fer to set the lunch 
table!” 

“Prisoner before the bar!”—Judge Mulholland 
completely ignored Jimmy McMicken,—* I see you are 
guilty of provoking no quarrel. All the evidence 
tends to prove that you have been more sinned against 
than sinning. The safety of our law-abiding citizens 
must be upheld! You are hereby discharged—on con- 
dition that you walk home at once, by way of the 
Bowery, without stopping to change your costume.” 

“Good Gawd!” Adrian cried in alarm: “the boys 
Il cabbagenegg me!” 

“Such is the condition of your release!” The 
judge solemnly blinked his eyes hard.—* Or, you may 
choose to paya fine of ten dollars, or spend five days 
in jail—in company with the other prisoner, your 
assailant!” Judge Mulholland frowned and looked 
very serious. 
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Jimmy McMicken began to whimper. The judge 
scowled at him contemptuously; the spectators, who 
had begun to swarm into the courtroom just as soon as 
they heard that two swells, in all their duds, had been 
run in from a Bowery ball, began to hiss the blubber- 
ing hero. 

“Order!” roared the judge. 

Adrian would gladly have paid the fine, to escape 
walking home. But his last dollar had been laid out 
in hiring that suit for the ball. He knew that he would 
lose his situation as head waiter in the Gramercy Park 
boarding house—a position of which he was very proud 
—if he remained away for two meals in succession. 

There was no alternative. He was obliged to agree 
to walk home in his finery; and the justice, with a 
plainly noticable twitching of the lips, ceremoniously 
discharged him. 

A tall policeman kept close behind him, to see that 
he did not shirk his duty. 

By the time that Adrian had turned into the Bowery, 
he was already being followed by an ever increasing 
stream of yelling, jeering boys and girls. Men and 
women crowded to the doors and greeted the resplen- 
- dent pedestrian with brilliant sallies. 

“We won’t go home till mawnen, boys!” 
“ Aftah the ball is ovah!” 

“Calves fo-ah sale!” 

“ Where’dju sleep las’ night, Johnnie?” 
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“Go home an getchur clo’es on!” 

Several boys with tin horns, one with a drum, and 
a little street violinist fell into the procession. One 
policeman is not much of a menace to a crowd; and 
when Adrian turned into Fourth Avenue, he could lay 
claim to a train of followers—at a respectful distance 
behind the cop—that would have done credit to a Dec- 
oration Day procession. Every now and then, the 
musicians would set up a terrific din. 

The distance from The Tombs to Gramercy Park is 
a long one—and French heels were not an everyday 
matter to Adrian. He went limping through the 
streets, his gorgeous pink surtout swaying wildly to 
and fro between his blue-hosed legs. 

Peals of laughter would now and then break forth 
from even the gravest spectators. 

“Darn fools! Guess they: neveh seen a masked 
gentleman befoah!” Adrian muttered,—in deep, 
though uncomfortable scorn at such crass ignorance 
and silly cackling. 

If only he could sneak into the basement door be- 
fore the landlady and his own underlings could see 
him! They would guy him crazy! 

The very devil of mischief seemed to be working in 
the soul of Adrian’s orchestra. As he turned into 
Gramercy Square, horns, drum and violin united in one 
wild toot—a din so utterly foreign to that staid, elegant 
neighborhood, that every house soon had its doors and 
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windows crowded with servants: who roared with 
laughter when they recognized Adrian—in spite of the 
fact that the plush hat was drawn way down over his 
nose. 

“Miss Adrian! Your slippers fit you fine!” one 
saucy maid with a duster in her hand called, from a 
window in the second story of the Tilden mansion. 

Some actors were standing in the vestibule of the 
Player’s Club. They began to shake with laughter. 

That filled, to over-flowing, Adrian’s cup of woe. If 
there was one thing in the world he reverenced, it was 
a swell actor. He had hopes of becoming a Booth him- 
self, some day. Now, the fact that he was parading 
the streets at high noon in pink silk brocade would 
follow him wherever he went, and be a blight on his 
lofty career. These actors would be sure to recognize 
him when he was a star! 

Worse luck! Every servant in the boarding house 
—the cook,—even the landlady! had rushed to the 
front of the house, to discover the meaning of all this 
noise. Shouts of derisive laughter smote his ears as he 
painfully click-clacked down the outside stairs to the 
basement; and plainly told the sorrowing lover that he 
had forever lost prestige with his despised inferiors. 

He would hate to have Miss Mayner know that he 
had been in jail. But she never gossiped with his 
menials—so very likely she would never know. 

But she heard all about it, of course! Everything 
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that goes on in a New York boarding house—from 
garret to cellar, in some mysterious way seems to 
trickle through the walls and become the common prop- 
erty of every member of the household. 

But Adrian never learned that she knew. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Ir there was one thing that Calleen detested, it was 
that class of frisky, semi-detached summer-widowers 
every year turned loose upon New York by careless 
wives, more anxious to make a display of themselves at 
the summer resorts than to watch over the moral wel- 
fare of their spouses. An out and out divorcé is not 
nearly so much to be feared—one at least knows what 
he is! 

It is an unwise practice, to say the least, for our 
good American wives to close their houses three out of 
every twelve months of the year, and hie them away 
to the country for recreation—leaving their husbands 
at home alone, to follow unrestrained the bent of their 
masculine natures. 

It is just as necessary for a man to have the society of 
women on the bright days of summer, as it is a pleasure 
for him to pay court to their attractiveness in the dark 
months of winter. Our dear summering matrons may 
rest assured that the faithful partners they thus desert 
do not spend the lonely hours of the evening weeping 
and wailing for those who are gone; nor do they sit 
long in solitude on the chintz-covered sofa, behind 
boarded blinds. 

Man is a gregarious animal. Plenty of other—per- 
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haps younger, women remain in town to make life en- 
durable for the abandoned family man; and he is not 
slow to awaken to that fact. 

Propinquity works wonders. The woman nearest at 
hand—be she ever so handicapped by lowly birth and 
lack of opportunity—stands a much better chance of 
gaining sway over the affection of the man whom 
chance may thus have thrown into her net, than does 
the woman who believes that she can reign supreme— 
at a distance. A wife can blame no one but herself if, 
after leaving her indulgent, hard-working husband 
alone, all summer, she returns to her home in the fall, 
to be confronted by the startling discovery that he has 
become entangled in the fascinations of another woman 
—less scrupulous, but perhaps more attentive than 
she ; and that she—the wife, no longer holds undivided 
the purse-strings and love of her husband; but, per- 
force, must even play second fiddle to “a creature” 
from the mere mention of whom she shrinks with most 
righteous horror ! 

Calleen was by no means edified by the position that 
she herself was occupying toward the major. The 
man was nothing more nor less than a senile, over- 
grown boy—at present in desperate straits, and direly 
in need of sympathy. His own family being at Long 
Branch, he seemed to think that it was his stenog- 
rapher’s duty to play their part; and would come 
trotting around to call on her every evening, just when 
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she wished to study or write. It was distracting 
enough to have to see the man eight hours every day! 
However, she could afford to be a martyr a little while 
longer—the three months were now almost gone. 

The sentiments which he expressed during these 
visits did not serve to increase her respect for the man ; 
but Calleen knew that he would feel thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, some day—so she let him prattle 
away to his heart’s content. “As long as I think 
otherwise, it cannot matter what the man says.” But 
the experience was a severe trial: she became thin and 
anxious over it. ‘If I receive him, he at least will be 
harming no other woman,” she decided. She felt in- 
dignant with his family for thus leaving their irrespon- 
sible head to be an infliction on strangers. 

“T will not be severe: I will listen to everything he 
has to say. He is called a gentleman; but he certainly 
is revealing some curious properties of that genus to 
his typewriter. I wonder how he would like to see his 
views in print!” she thought bitterly. 

She forced herself to pay strict attention to all that 
the man had to say. If he was too dense to perceive 
that she was merely measuring his moral stature—that 
was his own fault. She knew one thing, though: after 
learning all that she now knew about men, it would be 
a long time before she ever could be able to make up 
her mind to marry any one of them—even Donnie. 
They were all gorillas—always pursuing women, only 
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to crush them, once they held them in possession. The 
~ thought was sickening. 


Calleen usually received her military gallant in the 
park: if she chose to be inattentive, it could not be 
detected in the darkness. 

One evening she had been making a call on an old 
college mate who had just come to town and by chance 
had swooped down upon her, unawares, in the street. 

Imagine her surprise when, on her return, she found 
the major in her room, the large parlor into which she 
had just moved—on summer-boarder’s terms. 

Too angry to speak, she looked inquiringly at the in- 
truder. 

“T’ve been taking inventory of your possessions,” he 
remarked with a proprietary air, familiarly plumping 
down into a chair. 

“‘ Indeed!” 

“JT can see, from the way that you scatter your 
things about, that you are accustomed to occupying all 
the space you want.” 

Calleen thought of her large room and spacious 
closet at home—and smiled a little maliciously as she 
said, “ Perhaps you read me better than you know.” 
She took a seat, rather stiffly, at the farther end of the 
room. 

‘Don’t sit so far away!” the visitor pleaded. “I 
want to dictate a letter to you, It is very important, 
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I must get it off to Thorndyke this evening.” Thorn- 
dyke, a boon companion of the major, was now living 
on his jewelry in the West. “It is of such a confiden- 
tial nature, I couldn't very well dictate it at the office: 
so I've come around to see if you will help me out.” 

“Certainly!” Calleen’s impulse was always to do 
her duty by her employer, whose hand had been dis- 
abled by a shot, so that he was practically unable to 
write. 

He hesitated, hemmed and hawed: then began. 

The letter was a detailed account of a visit that the 
major had just been paying to Thorndyke’s mistress. 
Calleen’s face flushed as she wrote the words. She 
wondered if stenographers often have to engage in 
such agreeable business. What would the man sitting 
before her say, were he to find any other man dictating 
such a letter as this to one of his own daughters? Her 
whole heart revolted at the task. But the man was her 
employer—if he presumed on his privileges as such, it 
could not harm her. She felt bitter resentment against 
him for the purpose that lay concealed behind his very 
act of dictating the letter. She rejoiced that this week 
would bring to an end all such tasks as this ! 

When the letter was finished, the major sat back in 
his chair comfortably and began to enlarge on the story 
of his comrade’s attachment. 

Long years ago, shortly after graduating from Har- 
vard, Thorndyke had met the girl in the camp of a 

ap 
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mine he owned in Colorado. She had no beauty; was 
very illiterate; but she had a warm heart,—and was 
the only woman near at hand. Her father was an 
abusive wretch—kept a drinking dive: used to beat 
the poor creature. She appealed to Thorndyke’s sym- 
pathy: he stole her from the camp and brought her 
back with him to the East. He established her in 
great luxury in a flat in Forty-second Street, where 
they lived together happily as man and wife. After 
Thorndyke had spent many thousand dollars on the 
woman, through unfortunate investments he began to 
lose money: then disaster completely overwhelmed 


him and everything was swept away—except an unpro- 
ductive silver mine in the West, where he was now 
obliged to remain. Of late, the woman had not an- 
swered any of his ardent letters. So the major, at the 
earnest entreaty of the lovelorn swain, had undertaken 
to do some private detective work; and now was writ- 
ing to give Thorndyke the cheerful information that his 
disconsolate paramour was frequenting the races with 
other men and, in his magnificent establishment, was 
living in riotous obliviousness of her adorer’s misfor- 
tune. 

“Serves the foolish man right,” Calleen remarked 
severely. ‘He gets no worse than he deserves.” 

“ Poor fellow, he really cares for the woman.” 

“Why didn’t he marry her then?” she asked indig- 
nantly. 
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“Oh, a man doesn’t want to marry his mistress— 
couldn’t: on account of his family, you know.” 

“It is not nearly so disgraceful for a man to marry 
even an illiterate woman whom he has ruined, as it is 
for him to live in adultery with her,” Calleen sputtered. 

“Oh, you don’t understand a man’s nature. We all 
do that—more or less secretly! You can’t blame a 
man for being a man: he can’t help it,” the major re- 
torted lightly. He looked at her kindly. ‘ You have 
many delusions, my dear young lady; and I am going 
to help you out of them.” 

“Do you mean to say that all men keep mistresses ?” 
Calleen faltered, with a sinking heart. 

‘‘T should like to see one past the age of thirty, who 
can afford it—especially if he is unmarried—who does 
not,” he responded with conviction. 

“You can not make me believe that all men are such 
animals,” she said, after a painful little pause. During 
that moment a strong, manly face, a pair of honest 
grey eyes, and a tall sturdy figure had triumphantly 
risen to confront her. Donald was standing vividly 
present before her eyes. Regarding the image lovingly 
in silent homage, she exclaimed “I know one man who 
does not-—nothing on earth could make me believe that 
he is base.” 

Major Chesterfield studied his stenographer curiously. 
He smiled sardonically ; then he laughed, with a per- 
ceptible sneer. 
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“Then you really believe that there is one pure 
bachelor living among us men?” 

“Yes, I do. I know that there is. There are men 
in this world just as chaste and true in their lives as 
we women are; and no one can convince me that there 
are not.” 

She turned the conversation into another channel. 
After a while, the major put on his glasses and walked 
over to the corner in which Miss Mayner’s books were 
shelved. It was a choice collection, and he studied the 
titles with suspicious surprise. A rare old edition of 
Dryden, Drake’s SHAKESPERE AND His TIMES, and 
some expensively bound, rare poems attracted his at- 
tention. 

“Where did you get the money for these books?” 
inquisitively. 

“T stole it,” was the satisfaction that he received. 

He picked up a copy of OLD Love Lerrtsrs, lying 
on a battered table which Calleen had ingeniously 
managed to hide under a pretty old sash. The book 
had lately been presented to her by another well pre- 
served old admirer. On the fly-leaf was written a 
dedication more remarkable for the glow, than for the 
wisdom, of its sentiment. Calleen was amused at the 
expression of disgust that flitted across the venerable 
warrior’s face as he read the fervid sentences. He 
shook his head disapprovingly, and closed the volume. 

“How many other fellows have you been fooling?” 
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he asked, after an awkward pause, which his enter- 
tainer did not seek to relieve. 

“Dozens of them: I seek a new victim with every 
waning of the moon.” 

“IT don’t quite understand you.” He looked be- 
wildered. 

“Nobody ever does. You'd better give up trying to 
do so,” she laughed, meaningly. 

It was almost twelve o’clock. Calleen picked up a 
perforated Japanese fan which some thoughtful boarder 
had forgotten to pack, and began to yawn vigorously 
behind it. If only she continued to look bored long 
enough, the major could not fail to realize that it was 
very late. 

At last he took the hint and rose to leave. 

“Thank you, Miss Mayner: I’ve had a charming 
evening.” 

That made her furious: this man had come on busi- 
ness—and it had resolved itself into his saying this! 
Wel 

The following day she did not arise until noon. She 
dressed leisurely; ate as hearty a luncheon as she 
could force down in the stifling dining-room; then be- 
took herself to the office. 

When she came into the den, the major looked up 
anxiously. ‘Were you ill this morning ?”’ 

“No: I was sleepy. I believe in working only eight 
hours a day. When my employer takes four out of the 
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night,” laconically, “I feel that I must take my beauty 
sleep the next morning.” She took off her sailor hat 
and slowly removed the cover of the typewriter. 

Bud had stolen into the sanctum behind her, and 
heard the little dialogue. Without stopping to finish 
his errand, he softly glided out again,—to retail the 
joke on the major to the other men, while it was fresh. 
Through the open window of the dressing-room, the 
sound of subdued sniggering came floating in to Cal- 
leen’s tingling ears. 

“ A-a-nd th-th-e o-ld w-w-war horse d-idn’t d-are to 
s-ay a w-w-word. Oh, sh-e’s th-e stuff, b-oys: iit’ll 
t-t-ake a b-igger m-an th-th-an th-e m-ajor t-to walk 
around that t-t-typewriter.” 

Mr. White had to slap Bud on the back to prevent 
him from strangling over the major’s rout on the field 
of Venus. 
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CHAPTER XLI 


Ir was Sunday morning. Calleen arose from a 
stifling night, to wonder how she could live through 
the lonely day that was staring her in the face. To be 
obliged to Sunday in New York in midsummer is 
never enjoyable ; but to be obliged to swelter in a dark 
back room with not even a sympathetic friend within 
reach, is disheartening—to say the least. Utter lone- 
liness threw her into a desperate fit of the blues. 

The gas odor still clung to her nostrils: she wished 

that she had a pair of wings, so that she might fly 
away—far away, into the broad, sweet country, where 
the flowers smile upon you and the water runs cool. 
Surely, the monotony of these straight walls would 
drive her mad. Even the dusty park fountain had lost 
its power to refresh. 
' She felt homesick for the open—“ where all around 
is beautiful, and only man is vile.” “ Everything here 
is defiled by the smoky grime of gold-getting: the 
world seems but a vast, unattainable storehouse. I 
must get away!” She put her head ont of the 
window, longingly, to catch a whiff of fresh air; but 
hastily drew it in again, as an exceptionally strong 
wave from the gas-houses mockingly engulfed her. 

“It is a crime against the municipality, to permit the 
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gas to poison the air in this way. Every city ought to 
compel the companies to erect their works outside 
the precincts—far enough away for impurities to be- 
come dissipated before they can reach the lungs of 
citizens. But we Americans are an odd lot! Our 
towns throw away, for nothing, valuable franchises— 
and greedy individuals reap the profits that ought to 
be paid into the city treasuries. We do not even de- 
mand the protection of our own health in return. 
What fools we all are, to stand by and permit our 
blood to become vitiated by this very gas! Really, 
men, selfish as they are, do not know enough to de- 
mand their highest rights! I wonder how it will be if 
women ever come into power?” 

What a loud rap! She hastened to the door. A 
messenger handed her a note. Recognizing the writ- 
ing, she eagerly tore it open. 

DEAR MISS CALLEEN : 
Wilt drive to Claremont to-day? Have stopped 


over on my way to Boston, purposely to take thee. 
Don’t say nay. STANLEY. 


“TIow sweet of him!” she rejoiced. ‘ He is always 
bobbing up just when I need him.” Sitting down be- 
fore the rickety table, she hastily jotted, on the back 
of the telegram : 


Of course I shall be delighted to go. Call at ten. 
In anticipation, 
CALLEEN MAYNER. 
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Already she seemed to feel the soothing breezes and 
to be watching the rolling blue clouds chasing the sun- 
shine, over the fields. She could hardly wait for Mr. 
Stanley to come. 

To beguile the interval, she decided to make adainty 
toilet. ‘* Ladies always dress prettily when they go to 
Claremont,” she thought. “ Mr. Stanley shall have no 
cause to regret that he is taking a working girl out for 
an airing.” She smiled, as she pulled forth from its 
enveloping bag the pretty ecru china silk,—last worn 
on that memorable, happy evening when Donald had 
confided to her that they were partners. 

Then she began to feel bitter. Doctor Warburton 
was a cold, cruel, neglectful man. Angry tears wet her 
cheeks while she held the dress out at arm’s length, re- 
garding it retrospectively ; but her heart was aching 
with misgiving. 

“He does not care for me at all!” She tried to 

harden herself against him. 
' Then she seemed again to hear his kind words and 
his soothing voice—and began to relent. He stood be- 
fore her, plainly visible. A smile of happiness began 
to chase away the tears. ‘He has a sweet nature, any- 
way. I love him, in spite of everything.—I am glad 
that I do love him,” she repeated softly to herself. 

She began to dress, with great care. 

She was really glad that she was going to see Mr. 
Stanley again. He had been in North Carolina for al- 
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most three weeks on a shooting trip, and had written 
her only once in that time. His silence had taught her 
that she was indeed fond of this friend. 

“JT believe that he is the finest man in the world,” 
she thought, grateful for the delicacy that was prompt- 
ing him to stay over in New York a whole day for the 
express purpose of giving her an outing. His interests 
in Boston were such that he must really wish to do her 
this kindness, to stay. 

She brought out a pretty white Japanese parasol, 
some white kid gloves, aud her white sailor; and was 
well satisfied that the glass reflected a ladylike young 
woman—though not one clad in the very latest agonies 
of the day. 

She armed herself with a volume of Tennyson’s 
poems and a German edition of Ibsen’s plays—with 
which she meant to overwhelm Stanley, if he should 
grow too personal. That was the only thing that 
spoiled the prospect of this drive: sooner or later, that 
man would be sure to plunge into something personal. 
Still, to-day, Calleen felt so glad over the certainty of 
again seeing her tall friend that she did not much dread 
even the personalities. 

Last of all, she provided herself with the boarder’s 
perforated fan. ‘It looks cool, even if it does not stir 


’ 


up much of a breeze.” She laid it against her dress: to 
her satisfaction, the shades harmonized. 


“It is a great comfort, to feel that you are not out 
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of sorts with your costume,” she thought; “ now, I do 
hope that Mr. Stanley won’t wear a suit that will 
utterly kill the ensemble.” 

Georgie came up to announce “ Massa Stunna down 
stahs to see de lady.” 

Calleen laughed as she hurried down. Georgie was 
decidedly an impressionist in his style of announcing 
the names of callers. Mr. Stanley certainly must be in 
his very Sunday best! 

She stood on the threshold, silently studying her 
caller—until he became aware of her presence. The 
mountain life had bronzed his fine, clear features into 
deep ruddiness; but his broad, sunny brow was as fair 
as marble: as the warm sunshine streamed in over his 
heroic figure and wavy crown of bright golden hair, 
Calleen thought him the very incarnation of some 
ancient Norse viking, basking in the warmth of a new 
Vathalla. Perhaps the involuntary admiration showed 
itself in her eyes. Stanley sprang forward to greet 
’ her, a rosy flush slowly suffusing his handsome face. 
His brilliant blue eyes flashed with a radiance that shone 
from hidden depths—Stanley had a pair of eyes into 
which Calleen had not before ventured to look very 
deeply: they were eyes that made you feel that you 
could never again withdraw your own, once you per- 
mitted them to pierce too deeply into your soul. She 
was surprised now, as the pupils peered with question- 
ing eagerness into her very innermost self, to find that 
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they were enframed in a soft iris of the tenderest hue 
of the warm spring violet—large with a feeling which 
awed her. 

For a moment her lids were lowered before his com- 
pelling gaze. Then, looking up saucily, she said: “It 
is very self-sacrificing of you to stay, Mr. Stanley.” 

“TI have been longing to see you ever since we 
parted,” he said in a low tone—proceeding to shoulder 
her load. 

“What is the meaning of all these?” he asked in 
dismay, when she held out the books. 

“Oh, we're going to read them when we grow tired 
of each other,’—she was smiling up at him mis- 
chievously, now. 

“Oh, leave them here!” impatiently. 

“T’ll do no such thing!”’ half angrily. “ You don’t 
expect me to waste a whole day, do you?” 

“T didn’t think that you would call it wasted, if you 


’ 


spent it in my company.” Gingerly, he thumbed the 
offensive volumes. ‘ Tennyson! and Ibsen! Who 
wants to carry such dead weights as these into the 
country on a boiling day? Leave them at home!” he 
once more entreated. 

“No: I’m going to take them. We'll be dying of 
ennui before the morning has passed, if we don’t take 
something to read. You may buy a newspaper, if 
you don’t like these books,” she conceded, to appease 
him, 
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“Bother your literature: I want you to talk to 
me!” 

He was very ungracious, Calleen thought; but she 
jumped into the carriage without further parley. 

Adrian grinned with delight and stretched his neck 
far out of the window, so that he could watch the two 
as long as he desired. ‘You may call me Noahval, 
but he’s a swell. I’m agoent’ have a suit with a haten- 
gloves t’ match—jest like the prince’s, when I’m a 
actor.” Then he slowly drew in his head and began to 
reckon, in his diary, how much it would cost to buy 
such a rig. It was almost noon before he remembered 
to dust the salt-shakers. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


WHEN they reached Claremont, Stanley asked 
Calleen to sit on the piazza while he saw that the horse 
was properly cared for. A love for dumb animals is 
always an admirable trait in any man. As Calleen 
watched her escort on his way to the stables with the 
groom who had rushed forward to take the horse, her 
heart warmed gratefully toward her noble friend, 
who was always considerate of anything more helpless 
than himself. 

“T am thankful that I know such a man: it is a 
privilege.” 

She studied her surroundings with interest. The 
hotel, built high on a terrace, stands on a smooth, slop- 
ing lawn, diversified by shrubs and trees and a winding 
drive. Cool breezes from the Hudson refresh the place, 
and make it a Mecca for those who remain in town all 
summer. 

The crowd of fashionables who every Sunday flock to 
dine in this beautiful spot, had not yet begun to make 
an appearance. So Calleen and Stanley had the place 
all to themselves. They made the most of a golden 
opportunity, by taking a long stroll through the 
grounds. Those trees really seem wonderful, after the 
bare and shadeless streets of the city. High up on an 
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elevation, they lingered awhile under a tall old elm, 
which, in majestic solitude, solemnly stretches out its 
long dark arms toward the sky: through its leaves 
streamed a quivering network of ever-shifting sun- 
shine. 

“You ought to spend your life amid beautiful 
scenes:” Stanley was watching Calleen’s enjoyment 
with intense delight. 

“T can imagine nothing more beautiful than the 
river here spread out at our feet.” She drank in the 
view in silent awe. Just at this point the Hudson, 
making a majestic curve, sweeps grandly along the 
base of the tree-clad, bristling palisades—never so en- 
trancing as when summer softly veils the cold grey of 
their uncompromising perpendicularity under a wild 
tangle of green cedars and straggling underbrush. 

Stanley said: ‘We'd better have dinner now—be- 
fore the crowd arrives. We can find seats on the 
piazza: that commands even a finer outlook than this 
little rise; and you can enjoy it better, sitting down.” 

Calleen reluctantly followed. Stanley hunted until 
he found a suitable table. ‘This one commands the 
finest view!” he exclaimed, enthusiastically. 

She took the chair which he eagerly drew for her. 
Their little table was conveniently shut off by two 
high wicker screens. Calleen exclaimed with delight 
over the pretty picture for which the window formed a 
frame. Below, and in front, were the rolling waters 
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of the broad river, and the wooded heights of rock; 
little white sails gliding over the blue added a peaceful 
touch of activity. 

“But I can’t feel the breezes!” she cried in dismay 
—-when she discovered what was wanting. Her escort 
was smiling down on her indulgently from across the 
table. He motioned to the waiter: placing a fee in his 
hand, he waved it toward the window. The waiter 
obeyed the hint with alacrity. 

A wild gust of wind came rustling in and nearly 
blew off Calleen’s sailor. She laughed and held it firm 
with one hand. 

‘When the breeze begins to blow 4 

“We generally go below!” Stanley finished, laugh- 
ing, as Calleen ducked her head to escape a new flurry. 


“You are luring Old Boreas, with a vengeance, from 
his lair across the way. There is always a stiff breeze 
at this bend of the river—even on the hottest days of 
midsummer.” 

“TI suppose that that accounts for the popularity of 
this resort.’ She gratefully sniffed a fresh whiff: 
which, now sweeping through the window with con- 
centrated vigor, threatened to become a miniature 
gale. Menu cards blew to the floor; the cloth flapped; 
the waiter lifted both hands to heaven. 

Filling her lungs to the utmost with the invigorating 
ozone, Calleen signalled that distressed functionary to 
close the window. 
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Stanley was devoting his attention to the bill of fare. 
Like a man, he ordered soup. She wondered why they 
always order boiling soups when the thermometer 
stands at its highest. 

“T could stay here forever!” She began to stare _ 
out of the window and forgot all about the dinner. 

“ A penny for your thoughts!” 

Calleen was wishing that Donald were here to be- 
hold the view. She started, guiltily—all this was 
being enjoyed at Mr. Stanley’s expense! 

“T am very hungry.” Paradoxical as this may 
seem, it was the truth. Her companion made a con- 
science-stricken signal, for the waiter to serve. 

Stanley, like a true follower of Neptune, was de- 
voted, body and soul, to lobster salad. He asked Cal- 
leen if she would enjoy one. 

“T'll take the lettuce leaves, and you may have the 
lobster.” 

So, between them both, they ate the platter clean. 

Stanley detested ice cream; but knowing Miss May- 
ner’s weakness for it, he sacrificed peach pudding and 
heroically ordered ice cream for two. He was a little 
doubtful as to what would be the result of such a mix- 
ture with his lobster. 

“T’ll make up for it when I get back to Boston,” he 
thought, regretfully reading over the name of his 
favorite dessert half a dozen times. 

26 
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“T wish we were out on the water.” Calleen long- 
ingly eyed the silent blue. 

“You shall have your wish. What do you say to 
crossing the ferry and taking a long drive from Fort 
Lee over the hill?” 

“ Oh, that would be ideal!” 

Stanley blushed, from pleasure at her delight over 
the prospect. ‘ We'll start at once!” 


Two boy musicians were on board. They struck up 
a merry tune on a harp and violin. They played with 
an expressive sweetness that filled Calleen with in- 
tuitive sympathy. They were far away from home 
and friends, and longing shone from their pensive 
eyes; their clear olive profiles stood out in the sun- 
shine of the laughing heavens, like clean-cut cameos 
from their own bright Italia. 

“Give them a lot of money, Mr. Stanley,” she 
urged, as the boys began to force their way through 
the crowd to their carriage. Even the horse seemed 
to be in sympathy with the small minstrels: he pricked 
up an anxious ear and turned an eager eye toward 
the driver. 

That good-natured giant dropped a silver dollar into 
each hat. The players were overwhelmed. Tears 
rushed to their eyes when, in a few encouraging words, 
he began to speak to them in their own musical Flor- 
entine dialect. 
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“You are a noble man.” Calleen looked the appre- 
ciation that she could not tell. 

“Oh, it is merely a selfish pleasure: I like the little 
chaps.” The idea that he was doing anything meri- 
torious seemed to disconcert him. ‘ What does a man 
want to save money for—when he has no family ?” 

He looked at Calleen reproachfully. It was her 
turn now to be confused. 

The boat touched the shore and began to disgorge a 
motley crowd of pleasure seekers—mostly respectable 
working people who, every Sunday in the warm season, 
swarm to Fort Lee over this ferry and disperse over 
the country roads and surrounding heights to enjoy a 
day-of respite from the suffocation of the town. 

The astonishing variety of wagons and nondescript 
vehicles that began to file along the road filled Calleen 
with amusement. Stanley pulled in Golightly, so that 
they might enjoy to the full the quaintly assorted line. 

“‘ Let’s drive on, far away, over the hills.” 

. “That road leads to Englewood: it is very pictur- 
esque.” 

‘Over the hills and away we go!” she hummed 
softly, forgetting Stanley. 

“You have a sweet voice.” 

No one had ever before appreciated her vocal gift. 
Now, if there was one thing in the world to which 
Calleen aspired, it was to be able to sing. 

“Tf I thought that I could make music with my 
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voice, I would be happy,” she said longingly. “But 


” 


then, poverty-stricken spinsters 

A look from her companion warned her that she was 
treading on dangerous ground. She called his atten- 
tion to the trees. 

Stanley was a true lover of nature. There was not 
a tree, nor a flower, nor a shrub, nor a bird of the 
woods, with which he was not on terms of close inti- 
macy. He talked delightfully on his hobbies; and 
Calleen’s eager attention led him on. 

Before they knew it, they were passing through the 
lazy town of Englewood. They admired the stately 
homesteads with their fine acres of petted lawn, and 
the majestic trees. Both agreed that it was an ideal 
spot. 

“We really must go back, now, Mr. Stanley.” 

“T would like to drive om forever.” He paused, in- 
quiringly, before turning the horse’s head. 

“Golightly might object!” 

But in his heart, Stanley had no mercy for the beast. 


When they returned to Claremont, the sun was just 
beginning to dip long arms of ruddy gold into the 
silent flow, and to crown, with a myriad of irridescent 
ripples, the regal liquid purple. 

The drives were lined with handsome equipages; a 
dense throng of elegantly dressed pleasure seekers 
promenaded round and round the hotel on the broad 
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piazza, like hungry animals turning the treadmill for 
supper. 

“Don’t let’s try to get a table, just yet. Let us sit 
on the river bank, under a tree, and watch the sun 
sink into the water.” Calleen gathered up the books 
that all day had been lying neglected and forgotten in 
the bottom of the carriage, and was starting on a search 
for a good point of view. 

‘You haven’t examined Grant’s tomb, yet.” * 

‘I would rather look at the river.” 

This seeming want of respect to the hero of our 
nation, evidently offended Stanley; so she quickly 
suggested going to the monument. 

She mounted the steps, hastily glanced into the 
vault, and turned away again with a sense of having 
done her duty. She revered the greatness of the dead; 
but it made her happier to remember his deeds and 
forget his dust. 

The two seated themselves comfortably on a little 
elevation jutting over the steeply sloping banks. The 
Riverside Drive stretched out behind them; far below, 
the Hudson silently glided on to the ocean. 

Calleen looked out over the water. “It puts me in 
mind of the river in THE Princsss,” she said at last, 
looking toward Stanley. He had flung himself on the 
grass, at her feet. 

“ Talk to me,” he entreated lazily, chewing a straw. 


* The old monument. 
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“Have you ever read any of Ibsen’s plays?” she 
asked, furtively taking a peep into her copy. 

“No: he puts too many outlandish ideas into 
women’s heads.” 

“He is a powerful writer. Do you know the story 
of A Douti’s HousE?” 

“ Tell it to me.” 

She told the story. “Nora did right to leave her 
husband when she discovered that he wanted only a 
plaything.” Thoughtful, she peered far away, into 
the future. 

“ But her children!”” Stanley objected. 

“A woman ought to be a woman—not only a 
mother.” Calleen spoke to herself, rather than to a 
listener. 

“We don’t see it in that light.” 

She did not answer. Dreamily, she continued to 
look up into the sky. The last ruddy rays of the 
sleepy sun were emptying prodigal shafts of ruby into 
the calm sapphire of the waters—which caught up the 
treasures in voiceless thanksgiving and wore them with 
a trembling refulgence of glory. 

How refreshing it all was! Calleen’s eyes rested 
lovingly on the blushing globe, now modestly kissing 
the waters. 

The bronze slippers were peeping from beneath her 
skirt. All at once she felt something warm enclosing 
one. It was Stanley’s hand. 
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Like a flash, she leaped indignantly to her feet. 

““How dare you?” A pair of angry dark eyes 
looked down into the laughing blue ones and de- 
mauded an account. 

The culprit sat up in the grass. ‘TI could not re- 
sist it!’ in mock penitence. “ You have such a pretty 
little foot.” 

“You degrade me by your touch and by your 
words.” 

“No man would degrade the woman whom he wishes 
to make his wife. I love you, and you ought to marry 
me.” Stanley was looking earnest now. 

Only the day before, she had been reading Guosts. 
The agony of the mother, when she learns that the 
child whom she so tenderly loves, whom she so jeal- 
ously has shielded from all knowledge of evil, has been 
practising the worst of his father’s iniquities, suddenly 
arose warningly to confront her. Looking with sol- 
enn directness at Stanley, unconsciously she voiced 
her horror: 

‘Have you always lived a blameless life?” 

“My God, I have not!” Calleen’s earnestness 
had compelled the truth from Stanley’s lips before 
he knew that he was speaking. “I am only a man 
of the world, and we all must sow our wild oats! 
But I love you—and this is another matter.” 

“Seek some woman whom you have wronged, then, 
and marry her.” Calleen’s words were deliberate. 
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“The man who is to be the father of my children, must 
come to me as pure, as he expects me to come to 
him.” 

Stanley’s face turned as white as his glistening shirt- 
front. “You do not know what you are saying.” 

“T mean it.” Each word came out distinctly, with 
emphasis. 

Stanley buried his head in his hands. Calleen looked 
at the man compassionately. Going over to him, by 
and by, she stooped and timidly touched his shoulder. 

“T did not mean to hurt you, Mr. Stanley. I really 
need your friendship.” 

In misery he raised his eyes to hers; then, in silence, 
he reached out his hand. Calleen clasped it solemnly. 
After awhile he arose: together they walked through 
the dusk to the hotel. 


Stars were studding the dark vault above, and the 
bright moon was benignantly smiling down on all loy- 
ers, when our two friends started out on their home- 
ward drive. 

Calleen told Stanley all about her experiences with 
the major. 

“T'll crack that scoundrel’s bones: you must leave 
him at once,” he thundered. 

“T have already resolved to do so. Nobody knows 
what mental agony I have lived through during the 
past three months.” 
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“That fellow has prejudiced you against our entire 
sex,’ Stanley muttered, savagely. 

“You know better, dear friend.” 

The two relapsed into silence. Once, when they 
were driving through Central Park, as they emerged 
from beneath the shadow of two overarching elms, the 
moonlight caught them in its sheen. Calleen was 
raising the Japanese fan, to stifle a yawn: Stanley’s dis- 
engaged hand was hastening to perform a similar duty. 
They looked at each other and began to laugh. 

“He will soon forget his nonsense: we shall then be 
firmer friends than ever.” 

When they reached Gramercy Park, Stanley jumped 
out and tenderly assisted Calleen to alight. 

“T will never give you up!” he vowed ina low voice 
as he deposited her on the curb. 

“Until you find some one more lovable!” 

“That will never be!” He followed her to the door 
with the luggage. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Stanley.” 

“Good-night: you will hear from me to-morrow 
morning.” 

“No smacks, no go!” Adrian shook his head, dis- 
approvingly, and softly closed the basement window. 


Next day, by the first post, Calleen received a ticket 
to Buffalo. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


SHE was not anxious that her return home should 
become generally known: few even of her friends sup- 
posed that she was in town. 

All her time was devoted to hard work. The morn- 
ings were spent in taking stenographic notes at court. 
(She always went by a very circuitous route, to escape 
passing Doctor Warburton’s office, which was not far 
from the courthouse. His neglect was still an open 
wound, and she was anxious only to avoid him.) In 
the afternoon, she transcribed, on the typewriter: at 
night, she wrote for Mr. Stanley’s paper. 

The major had promised to pay her dues in mid-Sep- 
tember—when the interest on Donald’s loan would 
mature. 

Mid September came; and with it, nothing from the 
major but a wild note, overflowing with excuses for not 
paying, and with sentiment which it made her blush to 
read. 

Calling Phillipa into her room, in disgust she caught 
up the letter with her thumb and forefinger, as one 
holds an object that soils the hands. 

‘“‘Hear ye the braying of an ass!” 

She read the letter aloud—then slowly tore it into 
bits. 
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“It is insulting. How dared the creature to pre- 
sume?” Phillipa’s eyes also were blazing with indig- 
nation. 

“Oh, some men think that they are at liberty to say 
whatever they like to women whom they regard as not 
in a position to be able to resent it. I hope, Phillipa, 
that your ears will never tingle with such shame as 
mine have suffered in the course of my employment by 
this—gentleman.” 

Calleen did not know what to do about that interest. 
She must not let Donald think that she was shirking a 
business obligation. She considered the matter care- 
fully ; and decided that the best course to pursue was 
to go to him and tell him honestly why the money was 
not paid. 

She set out many times for his office, before she could 
summon the courage to fulfill the determination. At 
last, trembling in every limb, she stood before the door. 
Deliberately forcing herself into courage, she timidly 
rapped. To her intense relief, he had just been called 
out on a critical case. She left a short note with his 
partner, to explain the situation. 

“There, now, I’ve done my duty.” 

She hurried home again. All the rest of the day she 
worked on, without cessation. But the enforced preoc- 
cupation could not still the painful tumult within. 

That evening, she sat in her room writing. It was 
warm, and she had put ona thin white dress—resur- 
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rected from among last summer’s treasures in her 
closet. 

Some one rapped. Toinette announced excitedly, 
“Doctor Warburton is down in the library to see 
you.” 

Calleen could scarcely believe her ears. She trem- 
bled violently, and began to feel faint; but summoning 
all her energy to her aid, she bravely started to go 
downstairs. 

“He can not make me feel more ashamed than I am 
now!” She dreaded again to see the man. 

But when his kind eyes were looking into her own 
and he once more was clasping her hand in welcome, 
every feeling of shame or resentment was forgotten. 

“JT have come to answer your note in person. You 
are avery foolish girl to trouble about such a little 
matter.” 

“But it does trouble me, greatly.” She looked at 
him reproachfully—under the circumstances, how could 
she fail to be worried by the obligation ? 

He was still smiling down on her. Calleen forgave 
him for all the suffering he had caused her. 

Before long, they were chatting together merrily, as 
of old. Once in the course of the evening, she turned 
toward him impulsively and said: “I can never for- 
give myself for saying those harsh words to you last 
winter.” 


“Don’t speak of it!” There was pain in his voice. 
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Calleen looked at him in surprise. Could it be that he 
really cared ? 


A few days later, the Mayners were to entertain a 
small company. Donald had promised to come. 

In the afternoon, Calleen was in the sewing-room, 
assisting the family seamstress to refurbish a dress for 
Rita. 

Phillipa came in with a note. “It looks like Doctor 
Warburton’s writing.” 

With trembling hands her sister opened the envel- 
ope. 


DeEAR Miss MAYNER: 
I regret that circumstances will make it impos- 
sible for me to come this evening. 
Yours very truly, 


DoNALD WARBURTON. 


Without a word, she arose and left the room. Phil- 
lipa took up the dress. 


Mary Borden, ever since Calleen had been a little 
girl, had sewed for the Mayner family. 

She was looking very thoughtful now. Then she 
said, hesitatingly : 

“ Miss Phillipa, may I tell you something? ” 

“ Certainly.” 
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An hour later, some one rapped timidly at Calleen’s 
door. She was sitting before the window, abstractedly 
staring out at nothing. Listless, she invited the visitor 
to enter. It was Phillipa. 

“Calleen: I want to tell you something. I am 
sorry that I must. Did Doctor Warburton ever lend 
you four hundred dollars ?” 

The listener was dumbfounded. She had never told 
any one of the loan; and Donald had given her a 
solemn promise that he would never reveal to any one 
that she had borrowed money from him. 

‘Miss Myer, a milliner, in whose house he has, for 
the past five years had his office, is telling all her 
customers that her friend, Doctor Warburton, has 
loaned you money.” With cruel accuracy, Phillipa 
cited the dates of the various notes given to Donald. 
“She boasts, too, that she sees all your letters.” 

‘alleen flushed crimson; for a moment, she could 
not breathe. 

Her sister repeated a few sentences. They sounded 
familiar! They were the most tender confidences that 
she had written to Donald. 

The culprit could make no answer. 

““ Mary Borden thinks that you’d better be told. 
He takes that woman to the theatre with him, and calls 
at parties in her own circle, to escort her home. Mary 
sees him do so, very often. This same woman told her 
friends, at a sociable, last night, that Miss Mayner 
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needn’t expect the doctor to come over to her house 
to-morrow evening : she’d booked him to go somewhere 
else. This note looks as if she had had some authority 
for what she said. She declares that the doctor has 
told her that he will never marry you.” 

“What right have you to repeat Mary Borden’s 
gossip to me?” Calleen finally asked, when she could 
force herself to speak. 

“Don’t waste another thought on that man, Cal- 
leen.”’ Phillipa quietly left the room. 

Her sister sat like one turned to stone. The heavy 
blow seemed to have bereft her of all power to move. 
Gradually, little hints which her friends, for years, had 
been dropping in her hearing began to crowd back into 
her mind: she feebly tried to crush them out. 

It was too painful. Donald could not have betrayed 
her trust. There was some horrible mistake. 

But that sum of money; those notes; the dates; 
and those sentences—correctly quoted from her let- 
ters! A dull ache cut through her throbbing brain. 

Oh no: it was too cruel: it could not be true! 

After a long time, she began, by an almost super- 
human effort of the will, to collect the shattered forces 
of mind and body. She attempted to rise from her 
chair. She fell back again, as helpless as an infant. 
Those notes! Those sentences! 

With sudden resoluteness, she forced herself again to 
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her feet. She compelled herself to dress for the even- 
ing. 

With tottering limbs, she went downstairs. The 
children were laughing and playing with the dog, on 
the porch. The creature spied her and came running 
into the hall, to caress her. 

Mechanically, she patted his head. But it might as 
weil have been a response from the dead. 

A black wall seemed to be rising before her eyes. 
She stretched out her hands, to push it away—it was 
forever shutting Donald out of her life. 


The musicale, that night, was a great success. 
While refreshments were being served, Calleen stood 
in the background, quietly, to see that no one was 
neglected. 

A deep voice came floating to her ears. 

“He is completely under her thumb: it seems 
strange that a man so fine as Warburton should be so 
thoroughly infatuated with a woman of her type #s 


“She is a big, fat thing; and as coarse as she is 3 
ugly,” a high tenor supplied. 

“Tastes differ!” 

“I thought he was sweet on Calleen Mayner, once; 
but she isn’t in it with the milliner!” 

Calleen hurried out of hearing as fast as she could. 
She must lie down, or she wonld faint. She dropped 
on the sofa in the library—too stunned to move. 
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She tried not to condemn her old friend. But she 
could not feel it other than degradation, to hear her 
name linked in gossip with that woman's. 

Still she must have good qualities, or Donald could 
not love her. If such a woman made him happier— 
why, she was willing to lose him. 

If only he had been honorable, and kept his sacred 
promise ! 

Blazing indignation scorched her soul. The man 
was base, not to guard her secret. Even if he were 
not guilty of discussing her affairs with the woman— 
and Calleen could not bring herself to believe that he 
was—still he was culpably careless, to permit her papers 
to lie about within her reach. Only the other evening 
he had assured her that every scrap of her handwriting 
in his possession was locked away, in his private safe. 

Calleen felt severe pain: something snapped dis- 
tinctly, then gave way. She lay helpless, as if her 
very life were passing from her. - 

But above it all, there slowly was rising, triumphant, 
a glorious sense of freedom. 

The black wall now was adamant; and Donald War- 
burton stood behind it. 

By and by, she forced a smile, and resolutely re- 


turned to the drawing-room, to her guests. 
Q7 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


Iv is now three years since Sarah Depellisier became 
Mrs. Jacob Van Schaick and began to preside over the 
luxurious home in Madison Avenue, presented to her 
on her wedding day by the adoring Jacob, who could 
not find anything in Brooklyn that was quite good 
enough for his bride. She is the radiant mother 
of a wonderful son, just two years old: in whose 
diminutive person his critical grandmamma rejoices to 
find all the beauty, charm and yivacity of the Depelli- 
siers, improved by the sterling traits of the Van 
Schaicks. 

And a happier man than the proud father of this 
small prodigy, it would be difficult anywhere to find. 
Mr. Van Schaick is never more content than when sit- 
ting in his own cheerful, artistic home; and he has not 
yet ceased to be unspeakably awe-struck by every new} 
accomplishment displayed by his affectionate little heir, : 
When in very confidential mood, Jacob will admit to 
his friends that he can scarcely tell with whom he is 
the more satisfied—with his graceful, beautiful, perfect 
wife, or her really wonderful mother. Certainly Sarah’s 
assiduous care for Jacob’s comfort, and Mother Depelli- 
sier’s unselfish devotion to the best interests of her son- 
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in-law are convincing to even the most carping skeptics 
that at least one good man stands in great danger of 
being spoiled. 

The Van Schaicks are quietly beginning to take the 
lead in the most conservative society of New York: 
their prominence being due no less to Sarah’s tact and 
finesse, than to the subtile charm and commanding pres- 
ence of her mother. 

Jacob has just been elected President of the Eagle 
Trust Company, a sound old banking house in which 
many wealthy Knickerbocker families are interested ; 
and he is already a recognized leader in the financial 
enterprises of the town. 


The milliner was married, last autumn—but not to 
Doctor Warburton. The latter still continues to be 
the most skillful surgeon in Buffalo; and his fame as 
an operator is beginning to call him frequently to New 
York. He arouses the enthusiasm of all with whom 
he comes into contact; and has grown to be a great 
club man. It is currently reported that, through for- 
tunate investments in real-estate, in Chicago, he will 
some day be a millionaire. He is a great favorite with 
diplomatic mammas. 

Mr. Stanley is now making the return voyage to 
America, after a long yachting cruise in the Indian 
Ocean and skirting the coast of Africa. Incidentally, 
he stepped ashore, last year, just long enough to take a 
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hand in that little affair of The Transvaal. For some 
unaccountable reason, he sided with the Boers; and is 
coming home, well rewarded with substantial recogni- 
tion of the effectual service which he then rendered to 
Oom Paul. His stirring war letters to The Boston 
Morning Screecher, and The London Trumpet, have given 
him a world-wide reputation. The CALLEEN is headed 
due Northwest for New York; and our hard-working 
little bachelor maid rejoices that a HERO is coming. 


THE END 
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